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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1964—Summer Quarter 


May 21, Thursday Last day for filing applications 
June 11-12, Thursday and Friday Registration 
June 15, Monday, 7:00 a.m. Classwork begins 
June 15-18, Monday through Thursday Special 
examinations 
vane 16, Tuesday___Last day for term registration 
une 16-17, Tuesday and Wednesday Change- 
in-registration period 
June 17, Wednesday Last day for registering 
or adding courses 
June 29 Pre-college counseling begins 
July 17, Friday Final examinations first term; 
registration second term; 
reporting of mid-quarter deficiences 
July 20, Monday Classwork begins for second term 
August 14 Pre-college counseling concludes 
August 20, Thursday. Last day of classes for 
second term students 

*August 20-22, Thursday through Saturday 
Final examinations for quarter 
August 21, Friday Final examinations for second 
term 
August 24, Monday. Graduation exercises 


1964—Fall Quarter 


August 31, Monday Last day for filing spline 

September 21-23, Monday through Wednesday. 
Registration 
September 22, Tuesday, 4:00 p.m. Freshmen 
report for orientation 
September 24, Thursday, 7:00 a.m. Classwork 
begins 

September 24-29, Thursday through. Tuesday 

Special exarninations 

September 25-28, Friday and Monday Changi 
in-registration period 
September 28, Monday. —Last day for new 
registrations 

October 27, Tuesday.._General Faculty Meeti 

October 29, Thursday — _.Reporting of mi 
uarter deficiencies 
November 16-17, Monday and Tuesday ———Ero- 
registration for Winter Quarter 
November 25-29, Wednesday noon through Sun- 
lay_____________Thanksgiving recess 
December 8, Tuesday, 10:00 p.m. Classwork ends 
December 9, Wednesday — No | classes 
*December 10-15,Thursday through Tuesday (in- 
cluding Saturday, Dec. 12) Final examinations 
December 16, Wednesday— Graduation exercises 

1965—Winter Quarter 

December 14, Monday._____Last day for filing 
applications 
January 4-5, Monday and Tuesday Registration 
January 6, Wednesday, 7:00 aan. — asswork 
begins 
January 6-9, Wednesday through Saturday. ___ 
Special examinations 


* Approved group examinations limited to four-day period 
prior to this date. 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


January Thursday and Friday ——-Change-in- 
registration period 

famuary 8, Friday Last day for new registrations 
january 9, Saturday, 7:00 a,m.-10:00 p.m. = 
Classes (Tuesday schedule) 

February 9, Tuesday Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 

February 16-17, Tuesday and Wednesday —Pre- 
registration for Spring Quarter 

"March 12-16, Friday through Tuesday. Final 
examinations 

March 17, Wednesday Graduation exercises 


1965—Spring Quarter 

March 2, Tuesday Last day for filing applications 

March 23-24, Tuesday and Wednesday —___ 
Registration 
March 25, Thursday, 7:00 a.m.—Classwork begins 
March 25-29, Thursday through Monday Special 
examinations 
March 26-29, Friday and Monday _..Change-in- 
registration period 
March 27, Saturday Classes (Wed. schedule) 
March 29, Monday Last day for new registrations 
April 10, Saturday Fair 


é lage 

April 27, Tuesday General Faculty Meeting 

April 28, Wednesday — Reporting of mid-quarter 

deficiencies 

May 344; Monday and Tuesday ee eeeineratica 
or 


ummer Quarter 
5, Wednesday ______ Honors Day 
jay 29-June 2, Saturday through Wednesday 
Final examinations 
June 8, Thursday. Graduation exercises 


196S—Summer Quarter 
May 26, Wednesday —.Last day for filing 
applications 
June 14-15, Monday and Tuesday Registration 
June 16, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m..Classwork begins 
June 16-19, Wednesday through Saturday. 
Special examinations 
June 17, Thursday Last day for term registration 
June 17-18, Thursday and Friday Change-in- 
registration period 
June 18, Friday Last day for peau or 
adding courses 
Jone 19, Saturday, Classes (Tuesday schedule ) 
Joly 16, Friday — Final examinations first term; 
registration for second term; 
za | of neg Apattes deficiencies 
July 19, Monday. -Classwork begins for second 
term students. 
August 20, Friday Last day of classes for 
second term students 
*August 20-23, Friday through Monday Final 
examinations for quarter 
August 21, Saturday Final examinations for 
second term 
August 24, Tuesday ______Graduation exercises 
“Approved group examinations limited to four-day period 
prior to this date. 





The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. The Governor is niga Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University, The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Geonce C. Wattace, Governor, President ( Ex-officio)__Montgomery 





A. R. Meapows, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-oflicio) Montgomery 
Term Expires 1967 

Name District Home 

E. L. Wren Fourth Ashland 

M. H. Moses Fifth Fyffe 

Paci. S, Haxex, Vice-President Seventh Jasper 
Term Expires 1971 

R. C. Bampenc Sixth Uniontown 

Repus CouLier Eighth Decatur 

Jou W. Oventon Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

Joun Pace, IIL First Mobile 

Sim A. Tomas Third Eufaula 

Roserts H. Buown Third Opelika 

Franx P. Samrorp Ninth Birmingham 


Berta Dunn, Secretary 


Finst District Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox. 

Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike, 


‘Tramp Disrruct Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell, 


Founra Disrucr Couxries: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elma 
St. Clair and Talladega, ee ee ay 

Farra Disrucr Cousrres: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and ‘Tallapoosa, 


Sita Distucr Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa. 

Seventn District Counries: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 

Eicura District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. 

Nintu Distuct County: Jefferson. 


The University Administration 


Dnavcuon, RAcex Brown, President 
Awnenson, Ropert C., Executive Vice-President 
Vaiceny, H, F,, Assistant to the President 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Draventon, Racpu Brown, President 

REI Rosexr C., Executive Vice-President 

Vauceny, H. F., Assistant to the President 

Houwrury, Mice. C,, Dean of Faculties 

Panxen, W. V., Dean of the Graduate School 

flouentson, Faep R., Director of Agricultural Extension Service 
Saturn, E, V4 Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Funceess, L, E., Director of Buildings and Grounds 

INGHAM, Watiam T., Business monaees 

Cnawronp, Epwis M., Director of University Relations 
Sanven, Josern B,, Director of Development 

Tuscien, Wisun A., Director of Institutional Research 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 


Diavanion, Rava Baown, President (Ex-officio) 

Anpenson, Rosenr C., Exeoutive Vice-President (Ex-officio) 
Hustiey, Micnet C., Dean of Faculties, Chairman 

AtuN, Rocen W., Dean, School of Science and Literature 
Caren, KATHARINE Cc, Dean of Women 

Coxen, Ss. Dean, School of Pharmacy 

Foy, James E., Dean, Student Affairs 

James E., Bean, School of Veterinary Medicine 

W. V., Dean, Graduate School 

‘ThumAN M., Dean, School of Education 

Pusviuey, Freo H., Dean, School of Engineering 

Saunpens, C. R., Dean, an, Sd of Chemistry 

Sarit, ean, School of Agriculture 

Srren, Wattam A., Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts 
Sprpe, Manion W., Dean, School of Home Economics 

Jounson, A. G. W., Professor of Military Science 

Wi.tiams, Raven Professor of Air Science and the Commandant 
Cunris, Freperice L, LE lepat of Naval Science and the Commanding Officer 
Epwanns, CHaRies Registrar 

Canrnent, CLype H., Director of Libraries 

Aumey, K. M., Chairman, Faculty Council 

Buurdenn, Epwanp Jay, Director of Admissions 


ADMINISTRATIVE FACULTY 


Axprews, WaARnEN M,, ——Special eatin to the President 
the Nuclear Science Center, 1961 
B,S,, Aubum University; M,S., Vanderbilt Univeritys Ph.D., University of California, 
Bamey, Witrono S.. Associate Dean, Graduate School, and 


Coordinator of Research, 1942, 1962 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University; Se.D,, Johns Hopkins University. 

































Bran, Ronert J.______ Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 
B.S,, Comell University; M-B.A,, George Washington University. 
Beanv, G, W.__________#_#§=_+_.____+_Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 





BS., Auburn University. 


Braptey, Many Harr —__ 
BS. 


_Assistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 
iy MiA., University 


6 The University Administration 


°° BrENKERT, KARL, Jn..____Assistant Dean, School of Engineering and 
Director races MER nes Experiment Station, (P.E.), 
BS.E., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Brown, Moncan Wrrnert.t. Ma tei of Student Health, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.D., Tulane School of Medicin 





Baumrrero, Epwann Jay _ Dinciog of Admissions, 1953, 
An, M.A., University ot ‘Kentucky. 

Cain, Joun Leonano. Director of Engineering Extension, 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Cawtrent, Crype Hut. __ Director of Libraries and Professor, 1944, 
‘AB. ARIS. MS. Universiy of North Caroling; PLD, University of lino 

Caren, Karuantve Cooren. Dean of Women and Social Director, 
AB. 2 College: MAy Mercer Ualversity: MS,, Syracue University; Litt. 

re 
Coveman, Mus. Many E, State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 
Bs. Aubuen University: MCS, Columbia ‘Guiveriy. 

Coxtins, Davm ARTHUR Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 
B.A., Presbyterian College; M.A,, Memphis State University, 

Crawronv, Epwin M. Director ‘of University Relations, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Duntar, Joun Faerweit Director of Student Financlal Aid, 1959, 
B.S., Clemson College. 

Epwanps, Cuantes WesLey Registrar, 1927, 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University, 

Foy, James Epcan Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 


MA. Universiy of Ainbama, 





Funcuess, Liswoop E. Director of Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S, Cornell University, 
Grant, WitiaM Hanon, Director of Student Counseling Service, 1958, 
BS., Auburn University. 
Incnam, Wr.ttam Travis. Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 
Jones, Raven R. Associate Director of Agricultural Extension 
BS,, Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. ice, 1938, 
Jonson, Waa Crawronn, Jn. Director of Auburn Research 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, Foundation, 1956, 
Pons, Winttam D. Director of University Personnel Office, 1957, 
BS., M.A., University of Illinois. 
Reaves, Raymon M, .. Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 
B,S., Auburn University. Agricultural Extension Service, 1927, 
Ronentson, Frep R..._. Director of Agricultural Extension Service, 1959, 
BS, M.S., University of Tennessoo; D.P.A., Harvard University. 
Sanven, Josep B.___ Executive Secretary of Alumni Association 
BS., Auburn. University. Director of AU Development Program, 1951, 


Smuntons, Cuan.es Ferptnann.....Assoctate Dean, School of Agriculture 
Assistant Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1946, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Taxton, W, H,_________ Assistant to the Director, Rural Resource 
Development, Agricultural Extension Service, 1946, 
B,S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 


‘Trvcuer, Wo.nun A, pi wal Eee Director of Institutional Research, 1958, 
‘ersity of Kent 


‘AB, MA, Ed.D. 
Wannen, Hoyt M. —_ Assistant to the Director, Programs, 
ricultural Extension Service, 1945, 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D, come niversity, 
Wecenen, EpwaAnp Parmer ___ Director of Educational Television, 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 
Wu.son, Corr Tartor. er Associate Director, icultural Experiment 











Assistant Dean, School A lt 193 
BS., MS., Auburn University; ray uD University of Minnesota Ae pees 
Zatten, Hanon... Radiological Safety Officer, ‘Associate Hid dont! ton 


BS., Northeastern University; Ed.M., Boston University; M.S., why Purdue ath: ati 
‘On leave, 





1962 
1963 


1961 


955 


1963 


Faculty and Staff 


1963-1964 


(The first date Cee ‘er the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 
th titutions wecond, the year to present rank. fective date of 
sositrubion Bhonn Only for perots Gline names are Mee omvie tae pocious Calon) 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN. ad President, 198), iach 
BS. MES.. Auburn University, LID. , Birmingham-Southem College; L.H.D., 
lege; University of Alal 
ANDENGON, Ronerr C. Executive Vice-President, 1961 
» Aubum University: M.A. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Si Yor York University. 
Vie H. 5 Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A, MA. Louisiana Stat D., Columbia University, 


Honzizy, Micner C,_ Dean of Faculties, 1949 
1A» 'Millsaps College; M.A., Emory University; LL.D, Millsaps College; Litt, D,, University 


of Mian. 




















Aauorr, Max Canpnen._ Head Professor toe Educational Administration, 1963 
DS» M.S, Utah State University, Ph.D., University 


Ausey, Lous 0, w Atpabtels fe free of Art, 1950, 1959. 
BApwArt, M.App.Art, Auburn’ Unive 
Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 


Abas, CurveLann L, ———s 
BLE, Aubin University: 
Associate Professor éor-of Agronomy and Soils, 1955 
Ss, MuSse Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of 


Abants, Fe 
Atnrnr, Roosevent A. Instriictor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
DVM, Auburn ‘University, 
Au Hi P Physiolo 
MBE Mek PuDe Au Valeo a tee of Phe ORY ong 


ner S, Tnstructor in Bacteriolozy, 1961 
‘Western Kentucky State College; AL8,, Unijersity of Kentucky. 
ALtey, Rocen Wit.iaMs. = Dean, School pf, Setence and Literature, 1828, Je 
8.8. M.S,, Auburn University; M.S, sive of Michigan; #4.D., Columbia University. 


Ray. ____ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1950, “1958 
BS. Western Carolina Teachers College) ‘g 1S, Nort Carglind State College;’ Ph.D., 'Louisi- 
‘som State University. 


*Auvonp, Many K. - mn Instructor in Mathematics, 1942 


B.S., University of Illinois, 
Assistant be oa English, 1962 
Radcliffe College; Ph.D., New Yor inverse ne 


*Amacten, Anne W. 
B.A;, Aimes Seatt College, | 
Associate Professor of English, 1957 
io University; Ph.D,, University of Pittsburgh. Tereeeet Oh 


Ricuanp E. 
Amuinc, Hany Associate Professor of Horticulture, Lae, 1959 
B,S., Rutgers University; MS., University of Delawure; Ph.D., Michigan State Universit. 
Anson, Citances P.. Head Professor a Economics and 


asineas Aarosntsiranon, aa 
A.B., University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State Univers ia Univ. of North Carol 


A W. B. ____._.... Professor ee Ee 
aa oa fowvars a of Illinois; M.S., Texas A. & a College; Feet dette Univ eee 


Apriesre, Franx W._. Head Prof nofersor. we: Art, 1926, 1982 
Diploma, Mastachusetts College of Art, B.S, M-App.Art, Auburn Univ 


*Avereser, Manta S._____ Instructor in Secondary Education, 1950, 1963 
B.A. Denison University; M.A., State tpeem ‘of Towa, 


Ananr, Fran S._____Head ribet Zoology-Entomology, 1926, 1949 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Jowa State University. 
tant Professor of Physics, 1960 


Askew, Raymonp F,—____ _ Assistant 
B.S., Birmingharn-Sout . University of Virginia, 


© Temporary. 


































8 Faculty 


|. _Acting Head Secondary. Edwcatlon; 1956, 1961 

Aree Atala ‘of Chattanooga; Bene er of North 

A Gzorcs A.—_____ Assistant Footbal Coach, 1956 
BS, Aubura Univessiy. 


*Arxms, Lean Ro Instructor i in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 
B.S. M.A., Aubum University. 


ATTLEBERGER, FREDERICK Ravatoxp ____Instrutor in Laboratory 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. Technology, 1941, 1944 


oe Bacteriology, 1947, 1959 
Armsnencen, Marae H.___ Associate Professor of logy, 


Aurazr, i ee seated Dairy Science, 1947 
-» Louisiana State University; M.S., PhD., lowa we niversi a 


James E, Assistant Professor of Economics and Bi 
B.S., MS., University of North Carolina. a Admeitteation, 1950, 1956 


jaxen, J. MARSHALL_____________ Associate Chemistry, 1957 
B Be ‘Missouri Valley College; M-S., Ohio State University; Pa tr Brey ot alias 


Baxen, Maunice F._________________Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1958 
BS., MS. lowa State Ualvenity; PLD., University wis Tit ae sc 


i —Assistent , 1963 
Barer, | aes re Aunenr. Professor of Paigiaias Education, 








Bava) Bury Wa Thahidor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
Florence State College; M.B.A., University of Alabama, 
Batt, Rictann Winans _______ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 


B.A, MA., Ph.D., University of Hlmois. 


Auten Ray. Associate Professor of Mechanical En, ingineering, 1961 
RSME i amas cod State Colt College of Technology; MS.ME., Texas A. & M, College; Ph.D., 


Banriecp, Jonn Bi, dnatacto in Economics and Business Administration, 1964 
B.BA., M.B.A., University of Georgia. 











Banxsvate, Jetxs. ___ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
BS,, MS., University of Alabama; Ph.D., es University. 
pose ANDREWS. ‘atalog Librarian ated Instructor, 1949, 1959 
AB,, Alabama College; BS.LS., } MSE, "Columb University 
Barna, Perer Sternen_____Associate Professor ‘OF jae Engineering, 1963 
B.E., University of Budapest; ME., University of Sydney. 
Bannes, Benny _Instructor Las Electrical Engineering, 1963 


| 
Genius: Aubura ee [SEE,, University of Alabam: 
ean Professor of Drama, 1963 





Pnaenier Rosert Epwann____Instructor in Pathology and Parasitology, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
*Banrincron, WittiAM NorMAN______Instructor in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Peabody College (Resigned Ef. 12-31-63). 


Baeceaynn MAncarer_ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1943, 1959 
‘A.B., Randolph-Macon Women’s College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Aubum Uni- 
Bass, Max H.____ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1963 


B.S,, Troy State College; M.S., Auburn Univ 
*Bass, MERLE______ ey eieee in Mathematics, 1957, 1963 


B'S., Troy State College; MS. Aubum University. 


Bears, Hanoy O._ = ._Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
BS.F., MS,, Pb.D., Purdue University. 


Beaucnampe, Bess __ Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
AL ae seed College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; M.A.L-S., Peabody College, 


——___—______Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 1962 




















Faculty 9 


, 3 ARVIN, -___ Associate Professor of History and 
ae ee eh yaad ban Unica fessor Sh deal Selence, 1957, 1963 


~ , Epwix Josern______Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
Bess 5 Sorbie College ic Recreation, 1963 
SON, _—____________________Professor of English, 1947, 1963 
Benes: So caver ‘of Texas; Ph.D., University of pret ee 
jerTLey, Cuantes A.___________Associate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
s BS Xt eS oes College; M.A., Professional ie riates eo ee in Music Educa- 
tye 


tion,” Columbia Universi 
Benton, Dewan FE. Instructor in Economics and Business 


B.S., University of Maryland; M.B.A., Aubum University. Administration, 1961, 1962 











Ber, Rosenr Sc Amoclate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
BS. Sy A. & M. Col College of Texas; Ph.D., Cornell Universit 
Biacxstone, J, Homen._____Professor of Agrealianal Economics, 1938, 1953 


BS, AMS. Aubura ‘University. 
Brackweir, Pave Houston, Ji ..____ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 


B.S., University of Maryland; Major, USA. 


ARE, Associate Pi Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1956 
S TBs Auta Univer: PhD., staal of fils es 
g Professor of Ci 


see Wits G. G.___ le - a 1958, 1961 
ineerit ), 
Bull, Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc, Obio State wee = 


Brass, Leona B_______________Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1957 
B.S., kunsas State University; MS., Oregon State University. 

Buss, Russert L.__ Assistant Professor of Economics and Bi 
B.A., Mount Union College; M.A., University of Kentucky. a ae 1957, 1959 

Bony, Josep __ Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 1960, 1963 
B.S, Spring Hill College; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 

Boozer, Ret Bryan. Far beeeas coe 40 Lackey Entomology, 1963 
B.S, Jacksonville State College; McA. Peabody College oa 


Boston, Rosert O,________Associate Bpheeer of Economics and 

















B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. Business Administration, 1950, 1959 
Borroms, Davin Newrox___Associate Professor of Agricultural 
+. MS,, Auburn University. Education, 1941, 1947 
Bower 1M a ee Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.S., Plorida State University; Captain, USAF. 
Bovp, Lurmen Remwenant—___Instructor in Economics and Business 
BS., MS,, University of Southern Mississippi. Administration, 1963 


Boyer, Witttam Henry, > JR. _____Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1961, 1963 
EP., B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
Brappensy, Geonce L._________________Assistant Foothall Coach, 1951 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Brisson, Davin Winstow________ Assistant Habe of Architecture, 1958 
B.F-A., Rhode Island School of Design; M.F.A., Ohio Universi 

acres | James Russevt___________Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 


~» Auburn University. 
Brown, Epa Earte Serials Librarian and) Instructor, 1952, 1959 
S.LS.. ‘University of Mlingis. 


A.B., Peabody Colleg 
Brown, Heven WeavER Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University. Administration, 1959, 1960 
Bupenstaix, Pau. P._ Associate Research Professor of Physics, 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple University; MS. Ph.D., Lehigh University. 
Bouncer, Witt1am B,._____ Associate Research Lines of Chemistry, 1949, 1957 
B.S. Washburm Universit }-. Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
Burxuanpr, E. Wau Professor of Architecture, 1929 
B.S.Arch., Washington State Uaivensigyy MS Arch, Columbie Universio, 


Boner, Paut C. sociate Pro fessor Ewer OF English, 1948, 1954 





























a eT 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Louisiana Stat 
© Temporary. 


10 Faculty 


Bunny, Moons | area ee of Fh Physiology and Pharmacology, 1950, 


Bunrox, Leonann Parii.o —___ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., ieieor of North 


jurier, ALLEN Dexten._____Assistant Professor of English, 1927, 

2 AB, M.A., University of North Carolina. Us sing 

Burz, Rosenr K,.....________________ Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.S,, Colorado State University; MS. Ph.D., University af Georgia. 


Cannens, Deocnactas, J: ———_-Rescarch Associate of 1 Pathology: Parasitology, 
DY. Gigs of 5 LLB., Manila Law Col 


Oe ee ae hs Keonente NETH ________Acting Assistant Brfeaior of Education, 


Came: |..____- Professor Plant Pathology, 1954, 
Da. Ras, fniversity of California (Los moh Seen nh Re vo Maryland 
Cal 


.LDER, Ricuann_____ Assistant of Mathematics, 
BS» Lied ‘of Texas-University of Texas; M.A., University ve ‘Teens, Y ; 


*Cannon, Lena Frances Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 
BAS. M.S, West Virginia University. 


Cannon, Roseat Yi ___ ace od Dairy Science, 1048, 
BSS,, Jowa State University; M.S., Ohio State Trichet University of Wisconsin, 


Taevatonson Ouro ———— — = Baapereh, Protinvoe of: Ghecileig, 100d: 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘University of Nebraska. 





Mere coe - a, Foun orcas — Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1928, 
as tein University; M.A, Ph.D., University Bead ae nat g nt 
Canter, Joun Leann. Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 


B.A., Sam Houston State College. 





Mason Cantron.—__ a: fessor of Forestry, 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institut ce Universi rat of a 


Cavpte, ANN Hussey________ Associate Ne Profenr | of Home Economics, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Mes H. __Associate Professor Electri EB erit 
aarti Naval Academy; MS.EE., Cason Consors of Lobia 
RR Epwaro D., Jn.— Professor of Rican and Business 


Administration, 1956, 
BS., Clemson Coll .S.. Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


“Cneany, Cava___. Secondary Education, 
, Huntingdon Coilege; M.A. Columbia SGaresle, tel Sess pare aaa 














ins Hanoy Eowin. ee of Forestry, 1946, 

BS., University of Connecticw Ph.D., Michignn State University. 
Crank, Cant, Hy fessor 

DS., DVM, Washington State Fr aesinhh bp ie a ret ee macoloay, 
Crank, Epwann M. —__—__ Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 

BS. MS., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. Pathology, 1956, 


Roy Gantanp_—_Instructor in Econetilce and Business Administration, 

BS, MS, University of Southern Mississippi. 
Cuan, Georce E.—______ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
Cont Couns N.____Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1930, 





SEE, Auburn University. 
College; BLLE.. M.S,, Auburn Universit 


*Copy, Revnotps M. WP, Frofessor. 0 of Bacteriology, 
BSS., University of Tennessee; MS., Ph.D., Mississippi State 
Dean, School of Pharmacy, 


Conn, Sasson, Samvet TERRY. 
BS,, Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D, Purdue University. 
Professor of Architecture, 


Cote, Donarp__ 
B,S., Bucknell University; 





____Assistant 
F.A,, State University of Iowa. 
* Temporary. 


Faculty i 





Core, Rocen W._____ ee ere Instructor in English, 1962 
B.A, MAT, University of Florida. 
‘ i Associate fessor 
con SS pts MS, Auburn Uaiveri9. Professor of phict (PE, 1936, 1955 
*Conmrnas, WILLIAM ___Instructor in Mathematics, 1963 


ARTHUR. 
B.A, Mistissippi College; M.Ed., Mississippi State University; M.S., University of Mississippi. 


Conxauty, Josern H. Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
BS. ‘University of Georj 


“Coox, CaraLie W,..... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1948 
“5, LLB. Unversity of Alabama, 





Goox, Howanp. Research Assistant Profersor of Mathematics, 1961, 1962 
ALS,, Clemson College; Ph.D, University of Texas. 
Coox, J. Syoney, Jn.—_ ——Associate Blower ah of Economics 





nett Aaiminataton, 1047, 1963 
LLB, University of AlabaatL LL.M., New York University. 


—— Assistant in Electrical Bigindedig, 1962 


B,S., Auburn Universit 


Cook, Tames Wacren. 
H.S\E.E., Auburn University. — 








Le if istant. Proj Mechanical Engineering, 1962 
EB varias aa ele Pata! Mechanel Enaineerin 
Coorwn, Aurrntun Wieems_________. Research Lecturer, Agricul! 


neering PE ), 1939, 1957 
BS. M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D. Michigan State University. ¢ st 


Corvepan, Wa.tasm H..Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1928, 1944 
- Oklahoma State University; M.S, Auburn University, 


Ce A‘ s. HH ilementary Education, 1962 
7 Raha lial Waived SLAs Nomen Cites Baie fans Unrest, 


__...___. Professor of Poultry Science, 1980, 1949 
fS,) ‘University of Missouri, ie 
1963 









1D, Jor. Professor oneror of Ed eta 
US a8, Auburm ‘University; PAI2, Obio Stath University. (Resiesied 7. 
Cox, ah rus Grapy____Head reteear of Industrial Engineering (PE. 1957, 1963 


an Auburn Universi 
At Professor of Bacteriology, 1956, 1960 
Auburn University; MP.  Unlversty at Minnesota. 








ICHARD Po 
é a mest College, MES. 





Crews, Rosenr T. wav SEA SE Instructor in Laboratory Technology, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Cun, Eunor AW Associate: Professor of’ Botany and Plant 


Batholony, 1954, 1958 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkunsas; Ph.D., University of 


BA. Mae tae Gave University; A.M., Ph.D., me pr henged PEAR IS aneliee 


Cones, Enrornrcx 1. scams oacommanding Officer and Professor of 
B.A. University of Washington; 1 USN Naval $ 


Courris, Wayne Cosron________Instructor te ‘Economics and Business 
BS. MS. Auburn Universi 


BS, 















Dasvex, P. a P / 
sans, Raut, Auber — _Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1958 


awa JAMES THOMAS. a Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
B.S. Pb.D., University of Texas. 


Davis, Doxatp E.__ —...._ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1 
BEd, Ped, Eastern Hitnals Univonseyy nes! Fads State Dene ue 
Davi, Franx B,_. leat Profecsor. of. Speech, 1948, 1956 
A‘B., Hendrix College; M-A., Universi Taiveriy af Towa; #hs Ph.D. eset Usiveesty 


Davis, Nichotas Dick ________Assistant eareene Proetee of Architecture, 1963 
« Atch., Rice University; MF.A. Arch., Princeton University, 











‘emporary. 
** On leave, 
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Davis, Norman D.________Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
BS., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, Pathology, 1958, 1961 
°Davis, Roy Dave.______________Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
B.A., University of Texas. (Resigned 8-31-63) 
Davis, W. eae? of Secondary Education, Coordinator of 
4 urriculum and Teaching and Coordinator of International 


ean Ci Foundation Program in Ss Education, 1951, 1958 
BS., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody College; ., Columbia University. 


Dawson, Marvin, Jn.___Assistant Professor of Education and 
tor, Learning Resources Center, 1963 
Span 


h, Professor of Paychology, 1963 


C 
B5S., University of Alabama; M.S., Indiana Universi 


Dawson, Wizuram W. Assistant 
A-B., Vanderbilt University; MS. Ph.D., Toda eee Usk 











Dean, H, Suerpy______Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 1956 
B.Arch., Aubura University. 
DeBrunnen, L. Eant__________________ Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1961 
BS, University of Cincinnati; M.F,, Yale University. eee z 
Denpy, Exmta S. ..Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 
‘A, Flore MacDonald College; BS.LS,, Peabody College; M.S.LS., University of pea 
Deni by, Jorn Stites Professor Zoology-Entomol , 1947, 1957 
' Pept College; M.A., University of pa Bratton D,, Univers of Michiana, 
Densox, Rosenr Vicron Instructor in Economics and Business 
on MS. aoe University. (Resigned = Administration, 1963 
Die Wasi lead of Department, Forestry, 1946, 1951 
BS New York Ris College of Forestry; ne University of Flori 


Dranonn, Maitiney Tas yee ally Penenm, of Pathology-! aa. 1960, 1961 


Dents, Roserr H. Assistant Professor CEE 1961 
Bs Ss Mlinois Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State Univer 


Dix B. i , 1959, 
om, Jor B ay ak Kea Oat, Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1959, 1902 
Dyonpyevic, Buantatn D. Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1959 


Donnetty, Eowanp Dantet. 
BS., MS. Auburn Universitys 


peeee pes = 





ronomy and Soils, 1946, 19% 
PhD. eater University. wie ae “ 24 
Assistant Professor Boxinoriles and Business 
Mee; M.S., University of Tennessee. Administration, 1959, 1963 
“Dome, ‘esse Instructor in Speech, 1957 
‘Western Kentucky State College; M-Ed., Auburn University. 
Seer Wiram P.____ Associate Professor of Secondary Education, 1950, 1963 
BS, Rutgers University; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Dovry, Heten Tkene.__ .._ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
B.S., M.S,, Comell University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Dracow, At Seige d Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
Baas Aub ‘Apbua Universi and ar) 1951, 1955 
Dustas, Wrutast T., Jn. Seah Professor of Agricul 
4. M.S., Auburn University. Seana a fia E. af 1946, 1955 
cen, Joux E.—-—— Assistant Prof of Agricultural Economics, 1962 
AB, pa & Marshall College; M.S., Pensecl fala State University 


(ati Ee ee Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1960 
BS renee Uplverity 


Doane Jack Davis___ Assistant Professor of English, 1963 
AB. College; M-A., Ph-D., University of Tennessee. 

















L.__ fessor of Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1963 
Dest, Jouss M.S., Ph.D, Ohio State University. oe ah af shah ek 


Wi Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1940, 1! 
ban ray tea University; Ph.D. Sr Dees ot Blinc a cst as 





© Temporary. 
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Encan, S. A. Professor of Poultry Science, 1947, 1950 
A.D,, Sterling College; M-S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


anos, Bannana F.______ Assistant sychology, 1957, 1963 
as ae Wentern Michigan University; M.A., University Freee ts re 1-63) * 


Epwanps, Hany L.. ______Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
.A., Texas University, y; Major, SAF, 


*Epwanvs, Inez N.— Instructor in History and Political Science, 1955, 1963 
BS, M.A,, Anburn University. (Retigned 8-31-63) 














ELzonvo, EIA -rcio ANpres_______Associate Professor of Mechanical 
.. BSME., MS. Auburn University. Engineering, 1927, 1943 
ee <i D. silahomay Naren F opessor of Architecture, 1962 
B.Arch., D.S.ArchEng., University of Oklahoma; MArch,, Harvard University. 


Ecuorr, Geraup F._______________Assistant Football Coach, 1962 
0.8, Auburn University. 


Extison, Mupurp R. __Associate Professor of Education, 1958, 1961 
A\B., Huntingdon College; M.A, Ed.D, Columbia University. 


*Enctusi, Dewry W.—_ Instructor in Education, 1963 
A.B., M.Ed., Mercer University. 


"Exsarixcen, Isanen S.— Assistant Professor wats Education, 1945, 1961 
B.SALE., West Virginia University; M.S., University of 


Resi te torgi= sim nd Soils, 1944, 1053 
ea eT hiamals of Miamous; PRD, Universe ot tama, oe 944, 


Enwts, Cine L.______Assistant Professor of Economics and ee 
BAA. M.B.A.. University of Mississippi. Administration, 1960 


Eupanx, N. H.. _____Instructor in Pathology and Parasitology, 1961 
B.S,, University of Tenne .V-M., Auburn University. 


Evans, Dowus. Assistant Professor oh eeepc and Business 
BS., Florence State College; M.A., Peabody Coleg Administration, 1959, 1963 


Evans, Ropenr K._—_Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation; Director of Intramural ‘Sports, 1942 
BS., MS., North Carolina State College. 
® Ri eer ears _ Assistant fessor of Ei 1947, 1955 
Ag dan Coleg WS, Aus Uses rene of Brash 
______ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1961 

















Fausr, ' WiiaM Eppie_____ 
'S.E.E., Aubum University. 
Feasren, Wieuiam M. Assistant Erches of Electrical 
BS.E.E., M.E.E., Auburs University. Engineering (P.E.), 1956, 1959 
Instructor in Bacteriology, 1962 














Roce G. 
D.V.M, Jowa State University. 


Fernani, Ottvio Canto ___ Assistant Professor of Architecture, feep ed 
Diploma, Solothurn Craft School; Diploma of Architecture, Ulm Graduate School of Desi 


*Few, — — 
Se ee bis ae Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histology, “1963 


Finpiey, Mansnatt E.___ Associate Research Professor of 
Chemical 


1958 
BS., Texas A. & M. College; M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry; Ph.D., University of 
“Finptey, Susan H.________Instructor in ira and Political Science, 1960, 068 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Emory Universi 


Fisnen, Homer S,.___ Sapaee} fessor lorticull 
BS., Auburn University; B.L-A., University of ate Profesor apa Gr TOES IPE 


°Fisuen, Homer S., Jn________Instructor in Economics and Business 
B,S., Auburn University. Administration, 1962, 1963 


Fi 
a sels Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 1948 


Frrzpatnicx, Ben, Jn._____ Associate Ercan, of Mathematics, 1952, 1961 
BS., Auburn University; M.A, Ph.D., University of 


*Frrzpatnick, Manjonre Hiccrss Intron in Mathematics, 1952, 1963 
BS. Jacksonville State College; M.S., Aubura Ualversity 


* Temporary, 
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Frrzparnick, Mar ee ag nian fessor of Health, 
G 3 sca Elation oe Recreation, 1962 
BS., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., % 


i caeee Prur M,_________ Associate Beer of Mathematics, 1962, 1963 
y MS., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma, 








hares: i Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1960 
ee ME. A. & M. College. 

*For ______Assistant erofeater of Mathematics, 1960, 1963 
ices MS PAD, ., Aubura University. (Resigned 8-3) 


Fonnest, Eart Anwin, Jn.__Head, Humanities Besa Associate 
sor (Library), 1969 
niver= 


BS. Neth Tens State Unlvenity; BSLS. M515, Columbia, Univenity: Ph.D. 
inois. 
Fovummn, . ARTHUR E.____Head Profersor of Heol Physical Education, 

BS., University of Tlinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody ‘and Recreation, 196) 


“Pounce, Rora G.__ —Acting Hemmaion Librarian ee Instructor, 1962 
.B., Vanderbilt University; MLA., University of South Carolina; Pb.D., Vanderbilt University. 








‘OWLER, Assistant Prof Industrial Engineering, 1957 
Sur Sik Sia Institute; MEd, one hele i agate a al Aer 
*For, Emata Lov____ Instructor in Economics and Busi 

B.A., University of Alabama. ‘Administration, 1952, 1964 





*Frapy, Cuarces S... Instructor in Mathematics, 1959, 1962 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S., Aubum University. 
France, Morcan M.. ______Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1962 
B.S., College of the jcutenant, USN. 
°Fnancis, Rosert Jay Visiting Professor of Education, 1963 
4:8. Ohio Noriber ~~ Westers Kentucky State College; Ph.D., Ohio State 
Frat Witt Hi —_——Head Pr Engineering Gi ), 195: 
a I ae ce Laven at tannten Hepes 
°Frencn, Francis C. Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. Administration, 1960 
Fre fous. D.__ Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1963 
B82 MS. Ph.D. Louisiana State University, tee asst Ms : 
Fruspy, Cann Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. Administration, 1953, 1957 


Funverpurk, H, Haney, Jn..____ Associate Professor of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, 1961, 1963 
BS., M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


» ToKv} ture, 1951, 1962 
Forurs, Se ASD Rae ee Professor of Horticulture, 1951, 1962 


Be jack. C.. Associate Professor of Large and Small Animal 
D.V.M., Obio State University. Surgery and Medicine, 1962 

Cucer, Gravy Evcene Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 


















BS., Auburn University; A.M.LS., University of Michigan. 
Gmroxs, W, fessor of Large Animal Si nd 
BM. Mss Cabell Unive, 10ST OF Large Animal Surry! Cre 1087, 1955 


Gusson, Ropent Ropsrxs—. Instructor in Art, 1962 
BEA, industrial Design; BF.A., Art — Camegie Institute of Technology. 


° fe 
Gu. sbisinsn Felpichnis Tastes MiSs PHD, Aubura Caetoe Resigned 3188) 


, Wi Rosertr. Research Lecturer in Agricultural * 
Cn eda ivanla State University; M.S., University of Haws; ThD. Cee eat, 18h 


Epcar P: M I 
CL Lister 1, LRAM, LT.CL oes mica Ai a Soca 


oe Macerre________Assistant Pi He Economics, 1! 
enn University of Georgia; MILE. piss Univ Tarek: Soa ice ABET DGS 


* Temporary. 














Faculty 
, — Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1924, 
Sony Riis i Callforiay MS Phd! Come Cvaaee eu ak 
‘Gooppras Joun G.________Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 
B. 


. Auburn University, 


Gootssy,, Hywow C._——_Aasistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 
lL, Auburn University. 


Gory Win 11am E. 
Phd 











— Assistant Pi Botany and Leite 
hio State University. ig cal Pathology, 


"Goss anon —___________Instructor in English, 1945, 
B.S, Nostheast Missouri State College; M.S, Aubum University. 


Gossen,; Leo G_—___—_____ sae brofessor of English, 1927, 
8.5, Kirksville State College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

















Guar, ry EDWARD Rayaonp..Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, | 


Duburo University; PhiD., Institut’ fur Hochstirequenstedinik, St 





Gaay, Jous W, 
HA., Onuehita Baptist 


Roy G, Jn. 
» M.S., University of K Kentucky. 


Gneex, Joun CHase— 
B.A. Yale University; M. 


Gaew 


Assistant Professor of Speech, 1959, 
, University of Arkansas. 


Instructor in Animal Science, 


—_____Assistant P; Speech, 1 
iniversity oF Foathe Cue FE Spe eae 


i [axis Evmuunce —__Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1987, 
M., Auburn University, 


Guo, true B. Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
. M.S., Oklahorna State University. Adtministration, 1931, 


ee Aanon HL, Ja. —____ Associate Professor of Esto and. 
B.5., D.VM,, Aubum University; MS., Jowa State University. vasitology, 1957, 
‘As, Rosent T.— __Associate Professor of seh and 
Plant Pathology, 1961, 
Eastern Tinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


ren, Pere Appison Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
B.As, University of Texas; B.A., Cambridge University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Hares, Pauw. Professor of English, 1947, 
1,51, Lafayette College; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D., New York University. 


Hae, Dennis P.______Assistant Tpotesior OF of Economics and Business 
8.5,, Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody College. Administration, 1957, 


Hate, Frances W,—_Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Troy State College; M.A., Peabody College. Administration, 1956, 


Fuck, PE tet D,_. _Assistant Professor of Military Solana, 
., Textile Engr., Auburn University; B.S.C.E., Missouri School of Mines; Major, U: 


“toate, Roserr Epcan__ ___ Assistant in Chemical pasa 
B.Ch.E., University of Delaware; M.S., Aubum University. 


Hansen, Lester T.. =e it Profes: Air Science, 
MDS. MS. Utah State University; Captain, USAF. tule ef 


*Harcerr, Mary ANNE 
BM., Auburn University. 


Linas in Music, 1962, 
Hancreaves, Geonce W.. 


eet Pharmacy, 
BSy Mi Ph.Gy Univerity of Nebraska wn 16, 
Assistant 
BS., ey Ce Academy. ne Eero hai 
iy Pog Re ____Assieta in Mechanii 
Se AY fae 4st int in Mechanical Engineering, 1962, 


Huvenr_____Associat Horticulture, 
BS. M.S. w Aubern Univentiy, . ie Erofesker cf Cab: city 


Hanes, Raven R.___________Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1960, 
., MS, Auburn University; FhD,, Teaas A. 89 Colles 
ase W 


Wiewam Anprey—___ 
BS., University of North Carolina; Phi 








Cray 

















D. 














































* Temporary: 


1962 
1952 





16 Faculty 


Hartman, Mavnice A._______ Professor of Economics and Business 

Administration, 1956, 1963 
BS., e; M.S. University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Temas: 
GRAN North Cara LU. American College of Life Underwriters; CBCU, Amer: 
so Institute for Fopaty and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


Sighs HESTER W.________Professor of Economics and Busine: 
a Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, ‘Adgninistration, 1951, 1961 
Aiea PanMeNTIER_—___Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 1963 

BA, Taivent ot Wi ‘of Wisconsin. 

Haawett, Kenneta Epwin_____Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Saiesole woricke of Technology. ocala 

Haxcoop, Sue Hrxton. Instructor in Economics and Bistitens 
BS, University of Alnbamay MEB-A., Auburn University. Administration, 1963 


Havzey, Lee R. Assistant Football Coach, 1963 


BS, MS., en 
" _ Assistant Professor A 5 1963 
bene ae Tina Univeniys PHD, Floss siste Ahora ge ge te 


Haynes, Lurner J.______Head Brofeman, of Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 


Haynesworts, Emmure Vincinta__. ..Associate Professor Mathematics, 1960 
Ad B Coker'College; M.A., Columbia Siee sl Ph,D., University of North Carolina, 


Hays, Kinsy Lee Avsociate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1960 
BS. OTS, dobar G University; Ph.D., Gaawerity of Michig: 


*Hays, Swney Brooxs _____Assistant Professor of Sime Entomology, 1958, 1963 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D,, Clemson College. 














ersity. 








, Grsert C. e mre Professor of Natal Science, 1962 
B.S., Villanova University; 
Hearn, McKenzie. ae er of oa bined Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 1955 
D.V.M,, Auburn University. 








Hear, Henny C.. ___Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1959, 1963 
B.A, MA, a University. 
“4 Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1962 
aati MELE: University; Ph.D, i Canin ete ee S 





age oe Eante._.____Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
+ Captain, USA, 


Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1963 








, ALAN. ae = 

BS., M.S., Universi 
Henny, Joun FReni 
BALM., Auburn University: 


Henpon, FRank M. Fats rh Bdactslot 10: 
AB, “Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 


Western Univers! 
7 ____________Assistant Football Coach, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Hernow, Antoun M.— __ Associate Profestor of Textile Technology, 1961 
BS.TE., M. , Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Af. Associate Professor vt Eophnmiea andi Suaiener 
BS., Aubum University; M.B.A,, Northwestern University. Administration, 1948, 1952 


Husmocy, Antaun Epwaao_Associate Professor of Agronomy and seuss 
a , Ii 
B.S., Comell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Cornell tee y 


Hrvtoy, Marjorie J... — Instructor in Home Economics, 1963 
BS., reseey of All S., Auburn University. 


Hrxtor, Wi _.Professor, Band Director, Music, 1956, 1963 
Bal, MA, Ed.D. Uaivers Es ee 
Leo. a Chemi 1 
ae Cais of City of New Forks Mon ee ae eal Resgovesringy 1283 
Hocxixc, Grorce M._. 


niversity of Texas, 
BS.P,, University of 





Assistant Professor f Todustrial Engineering, 1957 
‘Georgia Institute of Technology. 






























Py P 
mit hernia of Pharmacy, 1951 


© Temporary. 
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Forestry, 1 
jornias hes Mittens Ss Sate 137 


Hovakms, Ean ee 

: Se bckiee Sie T University; M.S., University of Cal 
versity. 

if ‘Tueopone C,._______________Professor of English, 1941, 1962 

. oe Memphis State University; Gay ‘Vanderbilt rarer pe 


wen F. Small Animal Surgery, 1947, 1958 
Hoey val _ Gntado State University PDS Come Uaioe 














it and Associate 


of Departmen: 
Fichesit of of Patholgey and Parasitology, 1962, 1963 
Comell University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania. 


Horraax, Maria By. ____ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1963 
BS. ‘Auburn University; M.A., “University of Alabama. 


HOMEAWAY, Orro. —___________Pyofessor of Education, 1945, 1953 
BS., M:S., Aubumn University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 


LAnke L.____Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histolo , 1960, 1963 
S, Auburs University. ve of ans 
‘HARLES H._____ Associate tore ee of Electrical E; 1962 
BEE, Auburn Univenity; Mil-E., Hrookiya Folytechaic Institute, PRD. Sentord akon, 

» M. Atrrep __P; El E E.E., P.E.), 1958 
Howes, 9 pe Sain pee peas of rechical ngineering (1 ), 
as sete Te 


rofeseon Ag ronomy and Soils, 1949, 1959 
BS., University of Georgia; M.S., Purdue University; ~ Cornell University. 


Sioa, Roserr D,_____ Associate Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.VM., M.S.. Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 1963 


Boar Dan H,_- 
. Clemson College; 





























sireainy of Ausistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
Si University ol of aes bitches 


Hoven 25; S.. Associate Pr Agronomy and Soils, 1959 
ores Mi ‘University of ‘of Wisconsin; Ph.D., iene of Flori tena 
Howes, James R._______Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1960, 1963 
BSC. University of London; N.D.A., ies of EsShoneke MS.c, MeGil University, 
fontrenl 
Hou, GaENo" “TEx —— 
B.S.C., University of Nanking; M.S., aoa 














Lew site Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1962 
Wiscousin; Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 









Sene-Ceno—___ Professor of Aerospace Engineerit 1965 
Z  Chain-Tun; Universtiy 3 M: pogaion ‘olytechnic iii ScD. te Aen 
space Engineering, Massachi Tnstity Technolo; 





Honsos, Ene PS ee Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1 
si pon as University; MS., ee 2h Ciel ingineering (P.E.), 1947, 1961 


Hors, ee CArmura = _ Assistant yorges, rae English, 1952, 1958 
1h, University. of North Carolina; MA, Ph.D., Univessity of 

Horr Date L.— _____Ajsistant beatae of A Animal Science, 1963 
B,S., Cornell University; M.S, Ph.D. University of Florida. 


Hvcues, Gorpon. ___Professor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
2.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., Uni ity of Illinois. 
Associate P Speech, 1963 
Ph.D., Cicria S artl B zt 


Horcrunson, Epwanp C_____ 
B.A., Hirtmn College; M.A., Kent State U 

*Horcrunson, Mantna A._________ Science Librarian and Instructor, 1963 
A.B., University of Tennessee. 


ose L. > 5: 
Vt RACY TNONARS — Sas Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1960 
ScEvBEREY, Enxest— Research Professor of Mathematics, 18 Eats 1956 
B., Ottawa wees MA. University of ae .D., Louisiana Si 
ieaee Jan Foreign Lites 1945 


AB, Randolph-Macon Woman's Colle: aa = a on of Fe 3 Dipk ‘fro 
- 
s eis jacon Woman's ge; ap pod iplomas from Uni- 


Irian, Paces fe hie nat dy ni voor ‘of Engi 
-E., M.C.E., Auburn University. Grophits (PE (P.E.), 1927, 1963 


Seay bh Manse eee VeGeeGT EE tee Education, 1963 
College; M.A., Memphis State University; Ed.D. vera of Teanenes. (Re- ie 
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Ivey, Oxtver T._________P of tele) bab Political Science, 1928, 1963 
BS., M.S., Aubum University; M.A., University 
Ivey, Wau D._____ Associate Professor of Poloap Rotating 1947, 1961 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D,, Emory University, 


Jacxson, Byron K,___________________Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
B.S., Butler University; M.A., University of Miami. 


Jacxson, Exryon._____Instructor in Health, Physical Education and 
B.A., Georgin State College for Women; M.S., Florida State University. — Recreation, 1958 

*Jacxson, Marcaret Evten._Instructor in Chemistry, 1956, 1962 
B,S., Muskingum College. 


__—__ Assistant Anate Histolo; 
Janers, Chants We alti Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1957, 1960 


Jerr, Jon L._________________ Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1961 
‘B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; at ‘USAF. 
Jenaan, Warran A. ___Associate eere.f Macpenicat Engineering (P.E.), 1962 
BS.Ch., “ugiversity oF Maryland; Rie jotallurgical Engineering, Renssaluer Poly~ 
itehnie institu 


Jouns, Ropenr N.____________Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1963 
BSS., U.S. Military Academy; Captain, USA. 


Jouxson, A. G. W.______.Commandant and Erafemor of Military Science, 1962 
BS., U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A., Syracuse University. 


Jonson, Acsert Sypney, I. Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
Bay University of Gooegiaj MS, Auturs University 


Jounsox, Evert W.._Assoclate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1957 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 


Jouxson, Geratp Dayip____ _______Instructor in English, 1963 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of Virginia. 


Jounson, ie x << in Engineering Graphics, 1959 
yubum University. 


Josnsson, Lewis Wannen___Associate P r_of Poultry Science, 1948, 1955 
A.B., Comell University; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texus A. é M. College. 


Jounson, Rowan E.—— _______Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
B.A,, Ph.D, Ohio State University. 

jounson, Stoney W._______Assoclate Professor of History and Political 

5 B.S., M.S., Auburn University, a es Science, 1925, 1941 


jorxson, Wier C. Associate Professor ronomy and Soils, 1957 
q BS., Wake Forest Pico, LS., North cutee iid For THD. Commell eel 











es, Bi St Mechanical Engineerit 
Seat al ee tay pak Crp A Ry aya 


of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 1963 





Examen A._____Associate Professor 
ONES. MS. Aubin Universi. Reed eaeesy 
°Jonrs, JEANETTE 


H. 
‘B.S. Auburn University. 


Torn Ma Apron tl ea Bias Gabe a ot cclate Pocievecr Senet GOB, 1 


STonns, Hox (CHANDLER____ Scoaen aireagl natructor in Mathematics, 1961, 1963 
‘Troy State College; M.S, Bes ees University. 
ssor of Horticulture, 1950, 1954 


Instructor in English, 1961, 1963 





Jones, Sane T,———_____/lmorlate, Profe 
B.S., M.S., Aubarn University; Ph.D., Louisiana ‘Grate iniversity. 


paspite Rasen _——_—Hend Football Coach and ar Hisaegs 
‘Auburn University. Athletics, 


1932, 
Ennest_______ Associate P: Edt 
Jere Enna Kansas State Teachers College; fe ae Secondary Pavcaton pa Maes 


. ined 
baat tig oo ‘Sauas State Teachers College. lagi ib et 


Ketter, Li ee 
Fee Rogen Gotermen Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 


3 


* Temporary. 
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and Soils, ses 


u mes, Wy. rer Of Agronomy 
cen Young University; M.S., Ph.D. North Carolina State Cahiege. Resigned ef 


Pei Piaaa) 
**Kexmucx, Jace E.___Assoclate Professor of History and Political 


Science, 1939, 2 ert 
University of North Carolinas M.A., Emory University; P&.D., University of Ne 









2 Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1955 
BS MS. Louisiana ‘Stal ‘niversity, 
*Kirrruwen, MAnerra. _Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 
AB Jue Institute, of Chicoao; ogo; Studied Parsons, New York Art Students League, New York 
Se hoa ‘of Fine aud Applied Arts. 


Kevanp, Bury Ro Assistant Football Coach, 1961 
1,51, University of Mississippi, 
y, Tuory Exrzaneru_—_— Associate Professor of Economics and 

jusiness Administration, 1957, 1960 
Asi, Mlabama College: M.A.. Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 


Kowwam, Rictann W.— __.______Instructor in Art, 1960 
BPA, Curlton College; MF-A., University of Ilinois. 




















Kusercen, Wavren J... Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 
B.Mu., Ohio State Universtiy, 

Kiow, Hanotn E, nap frm conncpaies and Business 
‘A.B, Boren College; Ph.D., University of North Administration, 1946, 1950 

Knarr, Writs CQ... pe Professor of Air Science, 1963 

.. Aulnien University; Major, USAF. 

Kxietrr, Winttase C. Seer ceEtofessor of Textile, Technology, 1946, 1961 

B. burn. University MS7T.E Georgie destinsta of Technulogy 





Kwowies, Ronenr 
B.A. Sivson Universit 


______Associate Professor of Drama, 1951, 1962 
|.A., University of Florida. 


KosolAvory, Gexnapy M. Research Profesor fessor. of Chemistry, 1948, 1953 
DS., Oh... Cooper Union; Michigan State University. 

Kums, Asa E,_______Soeial Science Bibliographer ad anon 
4 Library), 1961, 1962 
A.W, Louisiona Polytechnic Institute; M.S,L.S., Louisiana State Unive 


E EB. a 
Kunoten, Ene A. xadflead of D Department, Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 1948 

Laman, Many Gronce________Associate Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1933, 1963 

B.S., Auburn Upiversity; M.A., New York University, 
Tas Ames Epwanp. Pr sor of f Chemistry, 18 1938, 1955 

2 Clemson College; M.S. Tulane University: PhD., University of 
Bitar TeAnoera T.___Professor of Health, Physical ies ips 


Recreation, 1941, 1943 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A,, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


















ning rade Ben T., Jn.__Head of Department, ‘ural Economics, 1939, 1956 
peso Goleeei MS. University of Teaneasee; Ph.D, Michigan State Usiversity’ 
Lary, pati W.______ Professor of Health, Physical Education and 
‘S., M.A. Ph.D., University of Iowa, Recreation, 1940, 1944 
Lann, Lonnie D,___.__Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1963 
B.S, M.S,, University of Southem Mississippi. 





Hanny 5S. _Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1959 
DS. Rutgers University; M.S. Michigan State Ualvenity; Ph.D, Duke University. 


Larimer, Paut H.____________________ Associate Professor of Physics, 1962 
B.S. "Northwestern ‘University; M-S,, Ph-D., University of Illinois. 

Lawien, Assistant P: esncr. fealtl jsical Education 
fy eee Mege; M.A., Peal pele ee Cie er emcee 1955, 1958 


*Lay (- Us 
Sry ad, Berane Aunt Profesor of oolont Entomology, 1946, 1959 





‘Temporary. 
** On leave, 
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Lawson, Samoy__—__________ Instructor in English, 1959, 1961 
» Huntingdon; M-A., Auburn University. 

Lawaox, Stanron C.D: Profesor of Me of Mechanical Rae Regn (P.E.), 1958, 1963 

Lavriep, Ciavve B. Associate toad of sled Penis 


(P.E.), 1947, 1958 
+ B.LM., Aubum University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
ieee Many A.—___Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1953, 1963 
B.S, M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D, Auburn University. 


Lerranp, Wanren L.___ Associate iroheede of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 1963 
eh ‘M.Ed., Aubum University. 


Ricuanp Sreven__________ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
Sey Arch., Rhode Island School of Design; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnio Institute, 
Lrrrtez, Auton S.____Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), \ 955 
BA amity Auburn University; M.S. Ercan of Ragin of Technology. hs hat 
Lirr.eron, Rosert Epwanp__________Instructor in Elacteical Engineering, 1960 
BS.Ch,, Berry College; B.S.ChE., MS.ChE., Aubura Universit 
—E E 
Rosen Race Dy i Associate Professor of English, 1957, 1963 
**Liverman, Joun H.______________Head Professor of Music, 1945, 1954 
B.S, M.A., Columbia University. 
Lonenvo, Evcens L._____......____ Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
BS. pore of Georgia. 
(4 ee Ce ION lame Economics, 1956, 
xe University of Minnesota; MS; Aubura Usiversiey. zi oe 


ut, Mrs Professor Agricultural Education, 1956, 1964 
Len rei Peabody College; Ea wees? of S 
Associate E 

Lown, ey T a a ister of ees Engineering, 1955, 1963 

“Luncerorp, Brix Evcene —_____ Professor Of Educational Administration, 1963, 
AB. Howard College: BD. ThA Baptist Theological Seminary, M.A, ‘Middle 

‘Tennessee State College; Ed.D., Auburs University. (Resigned effective 7-15-04) 

Lune, Gaytz W.—__ Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1961 

B.S. Huntingdon eat Pe Auburn University. 


Bota: Plant Pe 1 
as se Gave of of ron Presi oa Str Ao ap Ph hol ‘Tater ed Me 
Lynn, ee T— oe Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
SES, Auburn Univeniy 
Macon, NATHANIEL Mathematics and Director of 
B.A. M.A, Pb.D., Taivenity of Nea Gand Computer Center, 1951, 1957 
oan, Pau E. Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 1963 
5. M.S. Auburn University, 
Maxsat, Norton Lirriz___ Associate Erepester 7 Botany 


and 
lant Pathology, 1958, 1961 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland, 

















mt Heya Bt ro ae” of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
Manny, Lewrs C., Jn________Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 


BEE. arrest University. 
Martin, Writs C., Ja. Inutntictor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn Universi 
Mantincic, ALBERT ea re St of Health, Physical 
BS., M.A., University of Iowa, lucation and Recreation, 1948, 1953 


Py Renters a! By Te hb » 
Maary, " asia "rofessor of Building Technology, 1939, 1957 


\TTOX, Instructor 
aie BA, bee Ng State College; M-A., University of Iowa. msispesehy 880 


*° On teace 
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Margon, Har Witaton, Ji Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
BSy D. of Engr., University of Kent 
— Rice of Agronamy and Soils, 1946, 1959 


ia ‘Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
ih sexay of English, 1947, 1953 
McC, me Faancurm T.. re pr ein yard 


Denison University; MA. Harvard U University; ¥ 
McC. xa, Jantes D. Associate Professor of ipa Graphics, 1941, 1946 














», LdM., University of Oklaboma. 
Menon Witt Ler, Jr Instructor in Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1963 
i 





‘Aubum University; M.S.E.E., Mississippi State University. 


McGowrn, Nem E, _ 
‘Auburn University: 


Melerrne, eeewock RA 
As, oe Av Pb) Nhio State University. 


Mck. A, bea — Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1957 


Pe Sat University, 
Mel 2 x Assistant Professor of Philo: , 1962 
MKC aia Caloter BO. Ca aR Cr ae a 
Assistant Pi sor English, 1945, 1955 
‘Auburn University. fa a a a 


HA., Alma College; B. 
Diploma, University of 

—Research Professor of Histony 
University of ee Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


—_________________Assistant Football Coach, 1948 








Professor of Psychology, 1948 














McLeop, Puancrs R, 
A.B,, Huntingdon Coll 


MeMu.tan, Marcoum Coox. 











and 
cal Scene, 1948, 1952 










LtaM G.____... Professor and Assistant to the Dean, Architecture, 1963 
Arch, Rice University; M.Arch., University of Texas. 
Mowry, Thomas Epwarp_______ Assistant Professor in Industrial 
S., M.fzd., Aubum University. Laboratories, 1959, 1963 


MecNontox, Cravupr. Assistant Professor of History and Politice 


eal 
Science, 1946, ea 
A.B., University of Alabama M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York Unive 


Mefiuneison, Byron Wayne_____ Assistant in Electrical ecient 1962 
S.E.E., Auburn University, 








ees AM, JouN STEPHEN. Associate Professor of f, Zoology-Entomolony, y, 1956, 1961 
B.A, University of Texas; M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of T 











Mentes, Paut eeeats: Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
B.S\, Bradley University; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago, 
*Muizen, Donoriy pe ag Saas ie Professor of English, 1958 

*M,, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 


Mixzen, Jory Henny 
Ph.1,, Vanderbilt University. 


‘NE ALAN _______Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1960, 1963 
E.. M.S.C.E,, University of Missouri; Ph.D., Washington University, 
Merzern,. Annane B. scaglsisiant Professor of History and Political 

University of Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn University. Science, 1937, 1947 


Moise, Louise W.____ Professor of Secondary Education, 1962, 1963 

1); MoAue Peabody College. (Resigned effective 8-31-63) 

Maitino, Davin Avram = —__ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
«» Manchester University. (Engla (England); M.S. C., Columbia University. 


Mocen, Bice, R —__ Assistant py fessor of Agricultural Economics, 1963 
BS. MSs, eine | University; Ph.D., North Carolina State College, 


Minuen, Gronce Neuson_____Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
BSEE., Anburn ie 


en Professor of Philosophy, 1958 





















Mra, Hampton Knox .________Assistant Professor of Electrical 
BS-E.E., Auburn University: Engineering (P.E,), 1938, 1946 
*Moxen, Masrey Ler —____ _ Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 





Jids, Harding College; M.A. Peabody College; EAD. University of Nebraska, (Resigned 


* Temporary, 
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Mrten, Wrutsam R.____Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 1960, 1963 
D.VM., MS., Aubum University, 


Muucan, Avra Lucture__ Assistant Brofestot of Education, 1958, 1961 
i An Ose Collage; MLA, University of Alabama,'M-S., Floris State Univer- 









ahaa Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1957 
Chino Tung vet 'u University of Tennesser. 
*Mrrciet., Donoray N.—————__ Instructor in Art, 1981 
BeA., Acbuira University: 
*Mrremett, Emeen——_______ Instructor in English, 1960, 1963 
A.B, Berry College. 
a etl james E,.—____ Assistant Professor of Air Sclence, 1963 
‘Auburn University; Captain, USAF. 


Montcomeny, R. W.___Head Professor of Agricultural Education, 1940, 1952 
BS. M.S. Aubum University; Pb.D., Ohio State University, 


Moon, W1 Psych I, j, 1964 
Bs. ake any FD, Pre fate Caren °% Pavelolonl 1858 


Moone, Crauve H, Head of Depa Poultry Science, 1956, 1950 
BS., Auburn Universi 7 Rims State Unteomioy, PhD. andes Univers. 


Professor of English, 1932, 1960 


Harvard University. 


= = Austetont Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 1947 

Washington University, 

*Moone, Many Vincinta. eieerihe Professor of Speech, 1956, 1964 
A.B, Valdosta State Collog e Universit 


Moone, Oman C._____ ~Anoclate Professor a ‘Chemical Engineering, 1931, 1955 
am M.S., Auburn University, 
Mor 














Moor aN R.__. 
Mb Sulsne University; Aka Ph 


Moore, Josern C.. 
B.S., Anbura Universi 



















mA, B.C. —.__.. Assoolate Professor 0} of Poultry Science, 1958, 1961 
Bs. University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D,, Kansas State 


Moncax, Watsase W._— Assistant Professor of Industral Engineering (P.E.), 1954 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technol 


“Moganas Ors ave L,___ __ Assistant Professor of ek Economics, 1960 
BS., Utah Shite University; M.S., Comell University, 


Morton, Sur BRAKEBILL. Astteiant Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
BS,, MS,, Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Moes, |. Hensenr, Jn. Assistant Feafestor of Mathematics, 1948 
, William und Mary College; M.S., New York University. 


Mowe Rauru E. __Instructor in rica 8 gn Plant Pathology, 1964 
BS, North Carolina State College; M.S., University of Maryla 


Murxenn, K rons Asshstant ieee of Naval Science, 1963 
BS iant, USN, 


vin M. 
S. U.8, Naval Acadennys 
Myves, WittaM R, ___ Associate Professor of Economics and 


























BS, M.A., University of Pittsburgh. Business Administration, 1949, 1957 
Nasu, Many Ann Instructor in Health, Physical Education and 
B.S. Alabama College. paren 1963 


*°Nayion, Ropent ARTHUR. _Associate Revision: History 


Political re hsin 1956, 1963 
B.A., M.A., University of Western Ontario; Ph.D, esta University. 


Neat, James E.. Head fessor of Bacteriology, 1951, 1959 
e Misissippt State University; D.V.M., riers a Texas A. & M, College, 


Neat, Jesse Hanown. Professor of Agricultural E: ing (PE), 1939, 1e68 
B.S,, Kansas State University; M.S., University of Minnesota; Uetversity of Misour. 


Newewt, Annte Laura Assistant Professor te dott 1958, 1960 
AB, LaGrange College; M -D,, Auburn University. 


Balog Many Esta M. ._..._ Instructor in Mathematics, 1942 
.. M.S, Auburn University. 




















* Tem} 
** On leave, 





Faculty 
Nicos, Guoven T.— Associate Professor of E of Electrical Engin Engineering (P-E,), 1947, 
BEL, Aubum University; M.S., Georgia Institut 
a Nicanty pe O.___ Assistant Professor of bones Engineering (P.E.), 
M.S.E., University of Alabama. 
Nicnois, Manx L. Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering, | 1917, 
Ih Ohio State University: Me University of Delaware; D Sex, Clemson 


Nionous, Sassues, Hanoixe, Ju. —___Professor of Chad 1944, 


Fh.D., Ohio State University. 
Nis, Bape ___ Instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 
‘Troy State College; M.Ed., Aubum University, 
Hee Locuman Con: oe Instructor in Education, 1957, 
Y Troy State College; MEAs Aulvara Pipsscae 
Nowrow, Joma D. a enaeslig of Horticulture, 1954, 
BS. MS. Aubum University; PhD; Louisiana orien Seen 
Outen. tig Eorr, Jn. Research Assistant in ‘Small Animal 
DVM, Temas A, d M. College, Surgery and Medicine, 


Onn, Kuan Manon Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
‘BS. MArch., Aubura University. 
























Onn, Hexay P. - Professor of Horticulture, 1947, 
HS. duburn University; MS. » Ohio State tener 

Onn, Waston A. __Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
BM.E., Aubura University; LE. Auburn, University. 

*Oun, Winutass Hanotp Instructor in Physics, 
B.A.Sca University of Toronto, 

"Orn, Cuanvorre—. ——_ _Instructor in Education, 


‘Ads, Dakota Wesleyan University; M.A., University ¢ ct Wisconsin, 


Orns, Kennera. _ Professor oj Zoologu-Eetemology, 1958, 
BS., Dakota vain University; M.S M.! 5. Ph.D., lowa Mine Universit 
Ows.ry, Jn.___ Assistant Professor ere Bete and. Political Science, 
a Viaisbit Divert: M.Ay Ph.D., University 
Pancen, Wietiast Vann___Dean of conan eae Head Professor 
Mathematics, 1950, 
A.B M.Aw University of North Carolina; Ph.D., = University. 


Pawreniteren, Eant. J.Associate Pt tural Economics, 1958, 
BS. MS., Purdue University; Ph.D,, Mi ional iniversity. 


Panrax, Ronsice L.____ Professor of History and Political Sclence, 1987, 
B.S,, Middle Tennessee State renttubaa M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 


Paxnuex, Ki Hi ___... Associate Professor ind Soils, 
‘DS. M.S, Oklahome State University Ph.D Moms he Hh td > 


F ACHES, Wrarrar R,________________Head Professor of of English, 1946, 
W.S., Mississippi State University; M.A, Ph.D., Lonisiana State University. 
Fin, Aveiame Hontoway. Instructor in English, 1961, 
[Aub Westhampton College, University of Richmond, 
Parrenson, Ricnann McCarty —___Associate Professor of Agronomy 
and Soils, 1949, 
BS. M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Yrs State University. 
Partanicey, Trov B., Ja ——__ ie Professor. Oh Animal Science, 
BS. ee State University; aan PROS Tome ‘Texas A. & M, Colleg 
Panto, Gronce W_______ te Professor ronan and 
ae ‘University; M.A. Tsien ot of Kentucky. susiness Administration, 
ie LLEN M,_________Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 
BS. Anbar ‘University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
Panna, Rosext Watts____Research Lecturer in Agronomy and Soils, 1941, 
iy M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

















Pur, Hess Hanna Humanities Biblio; and Instructor (Library), 1937, 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University. 
* Temporary. 


2°00 


1963 
1957 


1961 


1956 
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Pass, Teva Bo———____ Head Professor of Drama, 1931, 1957 
AB., Columbia Universi iyi MA. University of North Carolina. 
Penny, N of Mathematics, 1953, 1961 





lomman C.____________ Professor 
A.B., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., University of Southern California, 


Persons, CARoLine C._ Science Bibliographer a and Instructor, (Library), 1963 
A.B,, Mississippi State Colloge for Women; B.S.L.S., ly College 








Perenson, Cartes H.. oe Professor of Civil Peaaetind (P.E.), 1962 
BCE. MCE, Auburn Uni 

Perenson, Joe Se eS bli Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
BS., MS., Auburn University. 

Prem, Eva__.__________.__Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1961, 1963 
Certificate Diploma, Ulm School of Design. 

PHutirs, Iemma roe wenoantenled Professor of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
BSL. Achar University 

*Pumurs, PHyius A ee a es in Speech, 1963 
BS., M.Ed,, Auburn University. 

Pups, Ray C..____Assistant Professor of eee and Director 


Student Teaching, 1959, 1961 
B,S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody e; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Prence, TRUMAN M, Dean, School of Education, 1955 
Pb.B., Piedmont Colley University of Alabama; Ph. D. Columbia University. 


Perrs, Ronenr Giues _ Head P Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
UAE dubs Unienten Ma, Callous iattoret Teciesiog ee) 


Pracasts, Gus §.— __ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 196% 


Furman Unive wplain, USA. 
Potnemus, Geonce W.. sistant Professor of English, 1956, 1959 
B.A., M.A, University of Mississippli M.A.. Columbja University. 
Porovics, SaNporn_____.____Associate Pro} votessor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
‘Diploma, Polytechnic University, Budapest; Candidate of Tech. Science, Nutional Academy 
jences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


Research Lecturer, Zoology-Entomology, 1954 
Kansas State University; So.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Posey, ewny G.— ____Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 
MS.1 forth Carolina State College, 


Eevee, senha == Amoclae Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 1950 
BS., ‘Aubuen Uni University; 3 LS., University of 


Prater, Many E. Associate Eidtestor of Homie Economics, 1952, 1963 
B.S.,M.S,, Aubum University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
ure, 1947, 1 


Assoclate Professor of Architect 954 

5.4 + B-Arch., Auburn University; M.S.Arch., ‘Columbia Uni- 

vers 

®Price, ANN CANNON Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1961 
B.S., Alabama College. 


Price, Eowr 0... 
A.B, University of Col 


Prickerr, Caverr O. 








































hemistry, 1946, 1 
Ph.D, Ohio ore ea he scr ake ad 


Professor of Animal Science, 1962 
BS., University of 


Pursr, Mexvinte S$. Head Professor of Civil Engingering (P.E,), 1955, 1958 
B.S., University of Missouri; M.S., University of Colorado; Ph, .. University of Michigan. 


Pauert, Herman T. Associate Professor of Agricultural Education, 1949, 1960 


B.S., M,S., Auburn University. 
Pumermey, Frep H._ Dean ot Engineering and Director of 
Engineering Experiment Station (P.E.), 1958 
B.A,, BE.E,, E.E., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio State University. 











Powe, Harovp H. - Professor of Education, 1949 

« MSw University of Iilinoi Hy PRD, versity of of Chicago. 

Rawen, Rex K.__ _______Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1962 
B.CE., M. CE? ‘Auburn University. 


‘© Temporary. 
** On leave. 


Faculty 
wc waaerofesor of Speech, 1957, 
ite Universit 

le Professor of Pharmacy, 


_ Associati 
S., MS. Aubum University. 
_Instructor in Mathematics, 


Buckminstin._ 
A, New Yark Univy 













jewman Colleges 
*Raurensraavcn, Cant Peren____ 
B,S., University of Florida; M-A., University of Alabama, 


Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
. University of Iowa; M.A.Ed., University of North Carolina, 








Rarvon, Owen NIT ____Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
BA. 4 Phi Di. University y of V Virginia. 





__Instructor in Speech, 
jouthweat Missouri State College; » University of Arkansas. 


Rea, Ropenr RK. Professor of History and Political Science, 1950, 
‘Aull, University of Friends; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

REAGAN, Hucw D... Associate Professor of History ad Political Science, 1948, 

BAw M.A, Emory University; Ph.D., University of Tex: 


ak: W.. Assistant bd ag i Mechanical Engineering, 
M.S., North Carolina State College; Ph,D., University of Florida, 


i Research , Agricultural Engineering (P.E 
aay Fon tant cabeshas BL Oba Stata Uoorae acre 


Instructor in English, 























*Recisren, RayMonp_. 
A.B, Howard ee 












Assistant Professor hy Baden 
tiowal Conservatory, Sonlingo, Chile; Stem Conservatory: Betis, any.” 


“imo S._ Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 
‘iburm University; M.S., lowa State University, 
Rrynowps, ALFRED Wapr—— Head Professor of History and Political 


, 1913, 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Pb.D., University of California. 


Hichaguade. Jesse M. Professor of Economics and Business 
M.A. University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. Administration, 1948, 
=e Roperr STANLEY .——.___. Assistant Professor of Music, 1956, 
).S.. S » Auburn University. 
Rrremu, Vinersra C. —_ hectare Professor of Home Economics, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky, 
Rrriaxn, RayMonp W. __ Professor of Economics and Business 
B.C, M.A., Ph.D., University of Towa. Administration, 1957, 
Roan, Fonnest C,, Jr. —._—__- Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B. E.. Auburn 


Roperson, Nancy C, _Inatructon in History and Political Science, 1959, 
4.1), Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M-A., University of Alabama, 


Ronenrs, Cartes S._____ Professor of Pathology and Parasitology and 
Acting Assistant State Veterinarian, 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S, Michignn State University. 
Ropenrson, Bexsamun T,. Assistant Cac leserl of Physiology, 1960, 
BS, Uni versity of Kentne LS., Auburn Uni 
*Rosentsow, Frorence H.——__ 
BM., Auburn vee 
Rosmnson, A. Juv — 
B.S., Clemson Colleges M. 
Rospson, Cecn. Evcene 
~ Auburn University; M-A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Hiren WALTER Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
A.A, Auburn abet M.B.A,, University eset ms othe 


Rocens, Howaxn Torpmnc ___Head of Department, Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 
BS., Virginia Polytechnic Institutes MS, Michigan State’ Universtyy, Ph.D. 





















Instructor in Music, 














Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
» Emory. University. 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
























‘* Temporary. 
** On leave. 
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Rocers, Jenny Wiwuiam—_Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
BSEE,, Texas Technological College; MS.E.E., Texas A. & M. Collogt 


Rotuxs, Gunext H.______Associate icience, 1 
BS MS. gar aeermengrerinr ts ti nero, iy 8 it 


sipals Kannan H. -Caatagelstructor, Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, 1956, 
AB. mz SJ Isiversity; MLA M.A., Ph.D, Soa ee of English, 


Hons, Breage. _—Professor of Home Economics, 
S., M.S., Indiana State College; Ph.D., Ohio State haa Hee 


Rosen, FRepentc Bavce —__ Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.AE., MAE., University of Florida. 

Rosew, Metvin.___Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.A., Iown State University and Recreation, 1955, 


*Rosenpaum, JeANNA M.. Instructor in Musio, 
B.A., University of Arkansas. 
Rosensaum, Lawnence J... ant Professor of Music, 
BM., ee of Arizona; M.Music, University of Avkunsas 
map H._ = Sistitent Professor of Art, 
Rose, ‘Ay University of lino; MPA; Univenity of Tawa. 


Rovasrene, Enaan £ = 























fessor of Education, 


therm College; M.Ed, Texas Technological College; Ph.D. University of 
% c 
Bay Georgia, Sou i ty 


Rouse, R, D. igronomy and Soils, 1949, 
D3. MS., University of Georgia; Ph.D., pitta Tat ee si 


Rossett,, Dattas Wison_____ Professor of Electrical Engincering, 1959, 
BS.EE., M.S.E-E,, University of Tennessee. 


*SatzMANN, Frank L._____________ Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 


BSS., Auburn University. 
SamvrL, James E.__________Assistant Professor of Mili Science, 
BS. iiiny Bese University of Maryland; Major, USA. lhegel 
Spaveann, Tasene Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
BEE, MEE, oneal ‘University. 


Saxnens, A. Dewey __ Assistant int. Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePanw University; M.A., University of Michigan, 


Sannens, i Wena Assistant Professor of Specch, 1952, 
B.A,, Tampa University; B.A. MCA., University of Flonida. 

Sanpens, Wiewam C,____ fosteucsor in Foreign Languages, 
B.A., Wesleyon University; M.A., University of Conpeoticw 

Sanyat, Nrrisu K,. ——— eres Associate of Physics, 
BSc, MSc, University of Allahabad, 


Saunvers, CHantes Ricwanp. Dean, School of Chemistry, 1924, 
BS. MS., doe University; Ph.D,, University of Nebraska, 


Ship, Lanny Instructor in English, 1961, 
oe MA Memmi ‘State University. 
Sense Rosenr LAwnence. .. Associate Profexsor of Education, 
4, MLS., Ed.D., Anburn University. Assistant Dean of Education, 1957, 
*Say Katnene DW Instructor in Lar 7 
NAB. Auburn University, poektector Mr Pereoy Censiaes 
Scansorovcn, Jonx Lewis ____ Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
B.AE., BM.E., Subum University; M.S,, University nf Alabama, 
Scanssroor, C, E.___ 


B.S, Anburs University; Phd cab iefesor of Agronomy and Soils, 1985, 











1963. 
1953 
1963 
1960 
1959 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1961 
1963 
1963 


1956 
1963 


1963 
1962 


1954 
1959 
1960 


Bends, WSL A —— ~Anociate Fn fessor of Architecture, 
Certificate of Proficiency; Bienne Craft School, ral Marters Diploma, Pastors 
School for Furnishing and Interior Design; Diploma te Tadustial Design, Ulm School of Design. 


* Temporary. 
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Scam, Pact. W.—__ —__Professor of Education, 1957, 1960 
B., Miami University; AM. Duke University; Ph.D. hs Stato University, 














S iy G._______Head Professor of Large Animal Surgery and 
SEs loa Use ee me Medicine, 1956, 1959 
Scamanm, Guo A.______Professor of Chemistry, 1930, 1949 
B. .S Beloit Coll University of Wisconsin. 
bea ter F. Bennano Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 1962 
. Aimbrowe College ME University. 
Scory, Mian Aen ___ Instructor in English, 1963 


ACB, Alsbauiw College; M-A,, University of North Carolina. 
St I __ Head Professor atholo and Parasitology, 1951, 1963 
baa anon rte of Peete Geta Fa F. hae ie 


Senn, C. L. ones Nar Gee Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
BS, Auburn University. 
Sessoms, Mancaner Hanxas————____Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
AB, Alabama College; M. of Librarianship, Emary University. 
Sewer, Asvre Mane _—____________________ Instructor in English, 1942 
ALD! Buotingden College; MS, Auburn University. 


Swuanng, Wasiaxn A. Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1963 
B.S. University of Maine; M.S., University of Delaware, 












SS! Me P.E.), ae 
E, valve of Mississippi; Rae ee of "tect Ph Aish A 
Ww. Assistant Profs Zoology-Entomology, 195: A 
Aubon University Ph.D., Comell ba Ll sad “3 


“Sim, Menu. ______Instructor in History and Political Sclonce, 1963 
¥.5., Emory University; B.S. M.A., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 


s Wuasane G.__Associate Aerospace Engi 
NCES Adan tana; ee Coe ee (P. Wis 1947, 1954 


Sneven, Tzzypon_____. _______ Instructor in Physics, 1963 
BSB. Anbiiew University; M.S., University of Florida. 
_Assoclate Professor of Physics, 1960 
S.P,, Auburu University; Ph.D. ice University. 
Samos, / MEAN Toe Associate Professor of Economics and Bi 
M.A., North Texas State University. Administration, 1956, 1963 
ce Comite Crunc-SHENG. Associate Professor of Cle: Engineering, 1959 
4.8. National Taiwan University; M.S,, Pb.D., Michigan State University. 


SHR Je eh a ray & Librarian ond Instructor, 1963 
» A.B., Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 


weenie low P.__________Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
BS. MAY, Wester Michigan University. © ue 


Smnmnsann, Gonnos H._______Assistant Professor of Miltory Science, 1960 
BS U.S. Military Academy; M.ofC-E,, Texas A. & M. College; Lt. Col., US. 


























*Sturpson, Everyn S. Visiting Professor of Education, 1962, 1963 
BS, Uviversity of Teanemee; MS. Columbia Unversity EAD., Universty’ of Temeseer 
(eal gned 71563) 





* Foreign Languages, 1939, 1954 
‘A.by Michiguts State Normal College; M.A. Ph.D., ero Fi ‘of Michigans Certs ‘Uni- 
versity of Brazil; Certificado, University of Chile, 


Stacn, Tit Dennts____ Assistant Pri oe - tert ae en lon 1958, 1959 
reclesier ua 


BS,, Michigan College of Mining and Te 
Shar a _..._________Assistant Professor ilitary Science, 1963 
A ihe Cadi ‘ay Hay Velvet, Cooma, Use 
eS E._________Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1! 1960 
BS.EE., Aubum University. aa he 


Mang rare a 
Seen Doxatp M. Engineer, Field Superintendent, 1962 


° Tewsporary. 
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Sma, E. V.__Dean, School of Agriculture and Director, Agricultural 


xperiment Station, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., site Towa State University. 








Ssars, Fioyp S.__. Associate Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 
BS., Virginia Military eins BS., B. rofesoretS MS~ Auburn east aCe 
*S) Frances P,—_________——___Jnstructor in Art, 
MBA, University of Alban. - 
Snrrs, Roserr C. ____ Associate Pi Profesor er of Animal Science, 1961, 
BS., Elmhurst ere MS., Ph.D., University of liege of Medicine. 


*Searn, Wes 
BS, Muvilie Calloge 


Spare, WiLtiAM StepHen—___ Professor of Speech, 1952, 
B.Ed., Northern Ilinois State University; M.A., Ph.D, Stenford all 


ae ae (pe Instructor in English, 


Instructor in Chemistry, 





ans Hasire D.___________ Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1915, 
BS.EE., E.E., Auburn University. 


Spans, Frank M..- ___Associate Professor of Physics, 1943, 
Auburn University; M.A, Ph. University of Illinois. 


Rees Ae D. a Head Professor of Psychology, 
A.B. M-Ed,, University of Chattanooga; Pl.D., Peabody College. 


Sreer, Wi1AM A. Dean, School of Architecture and the Arts, 
BiS.Arch., Clemson College; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytectmic Institute. 

Srencer, Gany Date ___ Assistant Professor of Education; Seay 
BS., M.A., Ed.D., Arizona State University. Reading Clinic, 

Srencen, Luty Hester Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
BS. que ees ‘State University. 


Si a Dean and Profe: He Economics, 195! 
rR? italy ei Colaba fic one td a B 


























Srracue, Aczert T., Jr. Associate iy peal of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 
BS. U.S. Naa A Academy; MS., Harvard Univers 
Sguiers, C. D. — havi Professor of Animal Science, 


BS., M-A., Ph.D., University of Missouri 


Sravcup, Ronerr JaMes.___ Professor of Educational 
B,S., Huron College; M.A., Ed.D. Tavera ca Nee ‘Administration, 1960, 
Srannaxer, Cannot C._______Associate Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1937, 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A., University of Towa. 
Sree.e, H. Evnswonrt—_____ Research Professor of Economics and 


Business Administration, 1949, 
B.A,, M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 





















Sreensen, Donatp H. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S., lowa State Universi ity. 

STEPHENS, JULIAN, JR. Assistant Professor of Music, 
BS, Jacksonviile State College; M.A Univenity of Alabama: 

Stevens, FRANK J. caaProfessor of Chemistry, 1947, 
B.S., University of Mlinois; Ph.DD., Towa State University. 

Sroxes, CHARLIE Mack ______ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. ngineering (P.E.), 1937, 

Bile) Wrutas J, —____Instructor o Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S., MS., University of Alabama. 

Sroves, Witt1am H._____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 


B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 


Associate Professor oi Animal Science, 
)., Gorell University. 
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Smmxrcuen, Rovent H,, Jr. Instructor in Economics and Busine: 
BS, Western Carolina Coll . University of Tennessee, ‘Administration, 1963 


StaiceL Ann, Joun ______. Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
hy Mtn (Bie, k Academy of Art. 


______Asslstant Professor of English, 1950, 1957 





Stroup, Oxroun. 
B.S., M.A. Aubun 








Srna. D. G. 
S., Auburn Universit 


Professor of sain and Soils, 1925, 1942 
» Towa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


=_Asthitant Professor of Naval Science, 1963 
‘outh Carolina; Lieutenant, USN, 





Stuns, Hanotn F,, I. 
B.S. University of 









Suateen, He Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1947, 1961 
B.S., Clemson College; E., ‘ , Auburn University; M.S.E.E,, North Carolina State College. 
Sueruesiin, Donaup W,.._____________Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 

”, Aubun University. 
Swixcuy, Hon Scorr_____ Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1929, 1939 


5c. (Hon,), Ohio State University, 


Srexs, Macray—_——__ Professor of Art, 1943 
died with Wayman ams, Dic Rivera, John ‘Sloun, George CG. Miller, Ferman thes 
William Hayter, and Andre Lhote, 


___Head, Science and Technology Division 
and Assistant Professor, 1961, 1962 
LLD,, University of Budapest; M.A.L.S., Indiana University. 


Tastes, Jou NW. _____.. Professor of Music, 1948, 1962 
BS. AS, Aubura quivers M.Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester. 









Sziiassy, SANDOR. 








Tavern G ALD EvcEne ... Professor of Mechanical En (P.E.), 1958, 1960 


ny 
jouth TDukota School of Mines and Technology; M.' Sewn Gaiverisys Ph.D. Okla~ 
¢ University. 
‘Tavenrn, Aones B, Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
BPA. MPLA, University of Illinois, 


Waren - Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 
D., Auburn University, 


‘Teen, Paani Anne_..Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1955, 1963 
B.V.M., M.S Auburo University, 


pre Lea. Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
Ouachita College; M.S., Pennaylvanin State University. 


Associate Pt Ctoil Engineert 
SMS. Viegas Poiviechois institutes Sree of CROCE SE 2a 


Tworeas, Oscan L, Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
BS. MS. Memphis ‘State University; Captain, USAF, 





y 











TxAG 





















Tnomasson, STANLEY____Assoclate Professor of Architecture, 1958, 1963 
Certificate, Stanley Technological Tastitute, aa tie B.Arch., Tulane University. 
Tuowwsox, Stoney Lee —__ ofessor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 


BS,, Birmingham-Southern Colleges aL S. Tua hs versity; M.A., University of Michigan, 
Toscan, ancre Grover_____ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 


 Aubura University. and Recreation, 1958 
Tuoxen, Howann F— Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 
BS., MS, Pl.D. Auburn University. 








“Tucker, Joseru, In. Instructor in Mathematics, 1963 
BS., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University, 
Tener, Lovise K..__Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1987, 1946 
B.A, Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Lonisiana State University: 


Tunney, D, M,___________Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois, 


Unmacn, Annotp W,.—__Professor of Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, ists, 1945 
B.S,, Southwestern State Teachers Collego; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


© Temporary. 
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Vacuon, Rectwatp V,__Aasociate nec! of Mechanical Engineerin, 
BME. MS. ie Aubum University; Ph.D. ‘State University. (P.E,), 1961, 1963 
*Vauueny, Geoncta G.. Acting Azsistant Pi rofessor of Psychology, 1951, 1963 


BS., M.A., Louisiana Stat tate University M.S Aubum University, 


Van pe Mark, Micprep S.____Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 


Vance, Ouise Lawnence Assistant Professor, Mechanical Engineering, 1959, 1962 
E., M.S.M.E., Auburn: Soe Une 

V. A __ Assistant Professor of Large Animal Si 

MOIS, Aubam Calves. ofr of Large ery oe oss. 1080 


Vestar, Donatp M., Jn. Head Pi fessor. "Of Mechenical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
BSME., BS.EE., MSAMLE., Texas A. ge; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


*Vinson, Ricuarp G, as Professor of Secondary Education, 196% 
DAL Huntingdon College; M.A Florida State University; P6.D., Usivertty of Alabarne 


Vives, Donat Lovis Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University, 


Wapo, Myatice R.___Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
BS. MS., ohare ‘University, Administration, 1949, 1959 


Wavpror, Hensext— Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1960 
BS, M.S, Auburn University. 


Wanker, Bra Instructor in Art, 1961 
BAY Florence State College; ALFA, University of Southern Califoraia. 


Warxen, Dowatn F Associate Professor, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958 











Waut, Miynte___Head of Catalog Division and Assistant Professor 
(Library), 1947, 1959 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.LS,, Peabody College; M-Ed., Auburn Universit 


Watts, Buty G,.— Assistant Tyee of Music, 1961 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus,, Manbattan School of Music, 
Wanton, Mantis Heten_ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation, 1945, 1952 
B.S, Aubum University; M.A., Colorado State College. 


Wanixcrox, Tomas L.. Assistant P Foreign Lar , 1960,1962 
ree Malayer Colones SCA, Cetra of Meaty Tee AMEHaees 


Wanp, Bryant P.. —Anociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E,), 1950 
Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 
Wale Cuartorre. R. Instructor jn Physics, 1959, 1961 


BS., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


Wann, Curtis Howanp tect ite Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
B'S., Indiana State Teachers College; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


._Head of Department, Horticulture, 1923, 193) 





Wane, Laman M... 
BIS., MS., Auburn Universi 
Wannen, Jonw Evtsworta —___ Head, Social Science Division and 
Assistant Professor (Library), 1959, 1962 
BS., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D., See University. 











‘Wannen, W. M. Head of Department, Animal Science, 1955, 1957 
BS., Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A. & M. Cacze, Ph.D., University’ of Missouri, 
‘Wasnincton, Wintiam Tayton____ Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S,, Auburn University. Education and Recreation, 1958 
Warers, Witita T._ es of Textile Technology, 1958, 1963 
BS.TE., Clemson College; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


Wa EER, AEE hs wars ay eer of Civil Enghentag (P.E.), 1929, 1941 


Wear, Joun _—Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1939, 1959 
BS. MS, J ‘University; Pb.D., Purdue University, 
oF Education, 1960 


Weaves, Anprew Matcotm — Assistant Professor 
.« Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M-A., Ed.D., University 


* Temporary. 
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, Canes Hanuex__Head Professor and Westinghouse P 
‘Weve of Electrical Engineering @ 1959, 1963 
BSE, MS.E,, University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University 


, Wi H. Assistant to Dean and Director, School 
Warussteacay, Was Agriculture ond Agiculeoral Experiment Station, 1025, 1048 


BS., Auburn University. 


“Weiss~vcen, Ina, Jx.__—_Instructor in History and Political Science, 1960, 1964 
BA. MS), Aubusn Universtiy. 

















“Wrrssincen, Rag Instructor in English, 1960, 1963 
B.A., Augustana College, 

Wess, Josera Wittanp _Associate Professor of Architecture, 1956 
B.Acoh; Cornell University. 

Wesr, Howanp M. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
BS., University of Maryland; Major, USAF. 

Wesrsigy, Casto Jace Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1964 


Georgia Institute of Technology. 


aed ee Duane 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 
Winey Mowuts __. 





Associate Professor of Forestry, 1958 












reel Educational Administration, 1950, 1951 
‘Drury. College; A.M., University of Chicago; 


C._________Assistant Ps He E mics, 1 1956 
toms Colaer Mer Telyren ne Meee ee Pe ee 


**Wirevonp, Rosext D.______ Associate Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1959 
M.S., Iowa State University; D.V.M., University of Georgia. 


Winpowson, Warten L.—____Instructor, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1963 
D.V.M,, University of Georgia. 


Wi — ey a 
roams, AceE M. Grier at En aeind Surgeny and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
Associate Professor Science, 1 
Gaiversity; Ph.D., University rfc of A san = a8 
Wapanxs, Many Evrzanern_—__ Special area Librarian 
ructor (bry). 1959, 1962 


A.B, Alabama College; M_A., Emory University; M.S. isle University of North 

Wrewerm, Witrtam J.__ _______Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
BS.ME., M.GE,, Auburn University 

War, Li o., Professor of Pharmacy, 1963 
Ba, Loyola Daiwa ‘MS., Pb.D., University of Texas. of 

Waitsams, B: ____.____________Professor of Pharmacy, 1951, 1962 
BS, MS. PhD, Read aigr of Fonda: Hy ot 

Writs, Davin J., I11________Assistant Frijewor of nd Medicine 1961, 1963 

Su ledicine, 

DVM, BS.A., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn Univentty 


Wa1u1aMs, Euzaneta Groses_—_ Assistant Profesor of ee Economics and 









B.S., M.S.. Auburn University, Administration, 1946, 1959 
"Winitasis. Binary en fs, Mathematie, 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn ropes 4 f Michigan. 
Ware, Hucn OW Associate Professor of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.A.A, Auburn University; M. MPA, AED., ( Columbia ‘University. 
Wain ; M O.___ Assistant eiaiace E ering, 1 4 
mo AO ep ep etl ee ale Re 
WituraMs, Raven I. Professor of Air Science, 1960 
BA. MA. University of Maryland; Colone Colonel, USAF. 
Wrtramson, Epwarp C.____ Associate Evlewme i History ai 


‘litical Seana 1957, 1963 
A.B., M.A., Univerjity of Florida; Ph.D., Univenity of Fennslomnien 


on ieee 
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'mson, Lowe E,._____Associate Professor ral Economics, 1: 1963 

ey BS., Murray Sie College; M.S., University of eared 5 Ph.D., University of Thee” 

Wixt, Genatp R.. Far eng ety ee eT iad ad in Bacteriology, 1962 
BS., Western Kentacky State College; M.S., Clemson Coll 


Wrcarp, Joun Wirtiast_Assistant Professor of Indusrtad Laboratories, 1957, 1962 
BS., Aubum University. 

Wine, Rosert Evcene.__Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1963 
B.S., M.S,, Aubura University, 

Wovxien, Jon K, Tare ar gta Professor of Large Se oe retinal 


D.V.M., Colorado State University. Medicine, 1962, 1963 
Wiseman, Rav. = hein in oat Ad*ministration, 1963 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
°Wi Ce ———— hology, 1963 
“bh University "of Tennessee; M.A., University of ( Ghiews aD. eid. ara (Be= 
Wrruerow, THomas S.__________Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1963 
BS., American pee Lieutenant Commander, USN. 
We a Associate Professor of lish, 1952, 1957 
BS., ee, Sas College; M-A., University of Kentucky; Ph.D. re ee it University, M 
“Woov.ey, ANNETTE__________Instructor in Economics and Business 
BS. ‘Subara University. Administration, 1959, 1962 


Woovtey, Cuarces H._______Associate Professor of Physiology and 
DVM, M.S. gee University. f Phartieticgy. 1958, 1963 


Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1963 
Prag ‘Nazarene College; M.A., Louisiana State University. 


Tasaegeon, Rarrn G.__. __ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1963 
B.A,, Texas Technological College; Captain, USA. 


yi josern H.. Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1946, 1957 
bees Aired ‘Auburn Universi \ Purdue Daiversit, m me é 


te Ro Warne________ Head of Acquisitions Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960 
B.Mus,, University of Oregon; M.M.E., M.S.L.S., Florida State University. 


Younc, Lurner M._ Avorlata Professor of Health, Etat Education 


Nuleeriatig oor 








BS, M.S., Auburn University ind Recreation, 1944, 1959 
Youne, Ricnanp Eance. —Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1959, 1963 
BS., Florence ae Colleges M.A, Putney Graduate Schoo) ‘Teacher Education; M.Ed, 
Bi Ed, Auburn University. 
*Younc, Sam W. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
BA, MAL University of of Texas. "(Resigned | 8-31-63) 
Zauten, Haroun. Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1961 
BS. Northeastern U University; E EdM,, I Boston University; B.S., Pb.D,, Pardue Uatversing, 
CAROLS, Pau F,___________Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 


B.S., Otterbein College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Cincinnati. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1960, 1963 





ic, Peter D.. 
BSy' MA. University of Hlinoix 


based vim Te 


HOMAS PETER instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
 Massachunets Institute of Technalony 


Inst 
)S.M.E,, Aubum Unive 





‘* Temporary. 
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EMERITL, 1963 
Auuson, Frep— eee y, fessor: Emeritus meer Physics, March, 1961 
‘CBs Emory and Haury College; MA, PRD. University of 


, T. P.________Professor Emeritus Peas be Conphoge aeee 
AO A he ih Lebanon Ualversre Mek University of oa ay 


B , CLEBURNE Pi Emerit ee E ncering, 963 
oR MS, Aubura Grr rire Sc Meocaae Php. Colonie pe 


Car, E. W._________ Professor Emeritus Textile fe Tachactogy, March, 1961 
B.S., Georgia School of Technology; M.S., Auburn U: 


Eaton, W, H.____Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy Husbondry, March, 1981 
ie North Carolina State ro roth of =, 


Gane {Ji Emeritus of Animal Husbondry and 
B.S. University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. Nutrition, March, 1961 


Gi Fare E..___P Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, , 1963 
eT aL Mae Ohio State prt “s z =<" eu Tare 


Hux, W. W. Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineerin, 
omit ve be =a) ME., Aubem ‘Weieates BE, Tine of Wicomser See Morel 196) 
iniversity, 


Hurtsezs., Wi.sun Hatt. Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 
OS ee fessor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
BS., Auburn University; MS., Ph-D., Michigan State University. 
Jones, Dan T. Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 1961 
Diploma, Aubura University. 
aa Panes "rofessor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 
pa i Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 1961 
BS,, E.E,, Auburn University. 
Rog, W.__Associate fessor Emeritus of Fe Languages, March, 1961 
oe Comell Tee Ere kv “oh m6 
Ss. 4 | et a 
antag, Ls Mana oh rafessor Emeritus of Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
SEAL, Sewage ee Emeri Botany, June, 
8 niites Giemon Gleason Agricaltaral College; wae 18 Lon State Caivently pe Peecae 


Sian 
crepe Professor, En bd of Education, Marcl 
March, 1961 








Isp 








Suowauren, B. R. 
A.B., Oberlin College; 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Ament, B. Donarp. Assistant Director, University Personnel Office, 1960, 
B.S,, Central Missouri State College. 
Annop, Jacguetine W., RN. _________Nurse, Infirmary, 
Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 
An, Peabody College. Service, 1948, 
——Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 


Betsen Many Lirruxsonn Senior Tira a Assistant, Social Science Division, 
A.B., Sweet Brier College; M.A., Peabody Coll 















Bentiey, CHances S,. __ Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 1951, 
BS., MS., Aubura University, 
Brexet, Mancaner E. ———Tabulating Equipment Supervisor, 
Business. Office, 1945, 
Broncett, Frank Epwanp_________ Producer-Director, Educational TV, 
B.S., M.A., University of Florida. 


Bowman, Josern R. Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Bruney, James R., 


Senior Systems Analyst, Computer Center, 1959, 
BS,, Auburn University. 
Burcess, Donap Lows____ Production Saperoteor, Educational TV, 1961, 
B.A., University of Nebraska; M.S., Syracuse University. 
Assistant to the Dean of Women, 








Cxcuoun, Gusste R. 

















B.A. M.A., Loui lytechnie Institute. 
Canoe, Taupy ___ Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
Cancitz, Roy C. ______Bursar, Business Office, 
BS. M.S,, Aubum University. 
Cuapman, Rusenr DaNtEL, Jn.______Senior Pilot, Auburn School of Aviation, 
Library Assistant, Circulation Division, 
Coox, Canence E.. : Director of Auburn Union, 
B.A., M.A., Birmingham-Southem College. 
ar enon Heten C._ sas Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1952, 





a 
Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 


Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
______ Program Director, Auburn Union, 


_Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
+ Auburn University: 
__Administrative Assistant, Writer, 


Development Publications, 1953, 
A.B, University of Alabama; M.A., Duke University. ee cis 


Davis, Maw 
BS., A Oe University. 


Dawson, Mitianp E. 


Denson, Rosert V. 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
DeVart, Enona... 
S., Syracuse University; 
Duccer, Fow xen, Jr. 




















Down, Beata C. Administrative Secretary and Secretary to Board 
Trustees, President's Office, 1919, 
Epen, Toomas M., Jn. _—Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1955, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Eowanns, Crencte SMALL 
A.B, Huntingdon College. 
Frournoy, Georce B.. Resident Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Fonsus, Mary Cecr, 
B.S., Alabama Colle 


Foster, Geonce C.___ Assistant to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 
+, Auburn University, 


Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1938, 











Dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 











coats i, Donwano H. Executive Officer, Dept. of Military Science, 
B.S., United States Military Academy: Lt. Col. US. 

Graves, Mito L,, Jr. : Chief Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 
BS.1.M., Auburn University. 


Hacurweut, Nancy H. Library Assistant, Science and Technology Division, 
B.A., University of Florida. 


1963 
1963 


1951 
1958 


1963 
963 


1963, 
1962 


1945 
1962 


1962 


1962 
1945 


1962, 
1963 


980 


1960 
1961 


1951 
1962 


1960 
1960 
1959 
1962 
1945 
1963 
1962 
1952 
1963 
962 
1983 


Staff 





Haney, Parris Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 

HA Etiam Uva, A ic A Unto Relations, 

Henny, Paut. W. Assistant Business Manager, Business Office, 

Hr, A. A. - Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Towa Mute fe Trainer, Athletics, 
B.S., Auburn University, 


Jexxins, Puanx W..— Counselor III, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
Asi, Emory University; M.Ed. Aubum University, 

















Joussox, Wespma. W. Cinematographer, Educational TV, 
‘AA. University of Minnesota. 

Jones, Annie Men, R.N, Nurse, Infirmary, 

Joxus, Hance. Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A. Millsaps College; B.D., Duke University. 

Jones, Wenpenn —__ Coordinator of TV Instruction, Educational TV, 

wa Slate University, 

Jones, Wawa Ly ______ Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 

Key, Maxine J. RN. Nurse, Infirmary, 

Kine, Lrsrm C,, Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 

Kimxwoop, Atice P_________Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 1951, 


peas Bynow S., M.D, _._ Assistant Director of Student Health, 


M.D. Wayne University. 
Kxape, Faances D., R.N. a _____Nurse, Infirmary, 


MrDoxary, Aunty C. Administrative ‘Assistant t to the Dean of Engineering, 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., Colgate University. 


McGowen, Drusiia Boone. Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 











University Relations, 
MeMu.tax, Lora C. Library Assistant, Binding and Receiving Room, 1953, 
Menem. Frances B.. Library Assistant, Social Science Division, 
B.S., Weolock College. 
Mntam, Auiney Aurnep——— Housing Manager, 1947, 
A.B., Firminghem-Southem Coll .S., Auburn University. 
Mons, Cranves ALLAN. _ Resident Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
., Jacksonville State College. 
siiee Avice J. ___.. Assistant Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 


B.S, University of Tennessee. 


Mo: Di Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle C 
meas, Donoviry F— ictitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 


MULLINS, Manion DaWerr: — Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
;S., Auburn University. 
Nester, Hewen R. School of Engineering, 
» Auburn University. 
eee Pecey SMITH. Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 1959, 
B.S., Memphis State University. 
Owen, Jastes Enwest_ Director, Choctaw County School Improvement 





B'S. Jacksonville State College; M.A. University of Alabama. Program, 
Peak, Joy W., R.N.. Evening Supervisor, Drake Infirmary, 1955, 
Penn, Jack E,__ Assistant Producer-Director, Educational TV, 
Powett, CrnpERELLA M.-——.....-__._— Supervisor of Women’s Dormitories, 
Powetr, Wruttast Frank = Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 


BS,, Auburn University. 


raeR, Many M..___________ Assistant Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Prescorr, Boppy J. Television Engineer, Educational TV, 

Ronco james R. Manager, Chemistry Supply Store, 1948, 

‘wburn University; B.S., Northwestern University. 

Riou, ‘Drew _.__ Activities Advisor, Office of Student Affairs, 1960, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Ticey, Reerr E. Internal Auditor, Business Office, 


B.S, Auburn University. 
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1963 


1954 
1943 
1948 


1963 


1955. 
1964 


1962 
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1963 
1962 
1963 
1961 


1961 
1963 


1962 
1962 
1963, 


1963 
1961 
1962 
1959 


1963 


1963, 
1964 
1963 
1947 
1950 


1962 


1963, 
1959 
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Raness, SJ Counselor Ill, Vocational Rehabilitation, 1959, 
So Jocksonviile State College. 


aka, Jena, J Jn.______________Editor, The Auburn Alumnews, 1947, 
BS,, M.A., Aubum University. 

Roven, REBECCA Hanais____Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1956, 
BS, Aubum University. 

Roy, Kenner B.___________Head, Department of Publications, 1943, 
"Bn Faire of Missouri. 

Soke BX S.__________ Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 

S., M.Sy Auburn Ualversiy. 





Counselor, School of Education, 


= BA, Fosao Cah Colle y 


Seviens, Mary F., B.N. 
B.S,, Auburn Habart 


Ei I 
___Nurse, Infirmary, 





suave jot Library Assistant, Readers’ Advisory Service, 

AB,, Au Tinie, 

Smoons, Evpripce C., M.D. = Assistant Director of Student Health, 
BS,, M.D., University of Virginia. 

Sums, Grace F., R.N. — Nurse, Infirmary, 

Spas, BeNNerr__________ Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 

Sxmvnen, Howarp Opett. Program Director, Educational TV, 1959, 
BS. Lean Florida. 

Sreece, E, Frep, 1 __ ~—_... Producer-Director, Educational TV, 


B.S., Iowa State University, 


Stewart, Jon Annis. —Research Consultant, Computer Center, 1961, 
B.S., Tulane University; M.A,, Indiana University, 











Stronc, Howann. _._ Assistant to Dean, Pre-Engineering, 1947, 
BS.Ed., MS.Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University, 

Smonc, Rovenr Brant _~Aasistant Director, Student Financial Ald, 
BS, M.S., Auburn University, 

Sustert, Peart S, Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
BS., Alabama College; M.S, Auburn University; 


i » Crana I. ~~ === Writer in Learning Resources Center, 
LLD., University of Pec (Hiuniary). 


*°°Taxior, Epwarp B.__ see Director of Engineering Extension, 1957, 
B,S., Davidson College; B.S:T.M., North Ca 





Tuurston, Micron C.__- “Equipalent afid-Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 
Tris, FRANCES E,_____ Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 
Toceen, Inez J.___=-__=_Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1952, 


B.S., Aubum University. 
, LAMARGARET. 





: Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 





B.A. Huntingdon Colley ‘Aubum University. 

VANDEGRIFT, FRANK Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 
BM.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary, 

Vax Griver, Sanan E. _ Assistant Dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Watton, Joun H.____________Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Wane, Rosert Evmore. Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 1957, 


BS., Auburn University. 


Wanner, Josermve F.—— 
}-, Jacksonville State College; M. 





Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 
j» Aubtirn University; Ed-D., Columbia University. 
Nonn_.. 


mr Mancaner ___________Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 
BS., ‘Auburn University. 


Ware, J. Herserr ___________ Field Secretary, Alumni Association, 
BS., Aubura University. 











= Accountant, Business Office, 

‘Warratan, J. M.__- Plumbing and Heating Foreman, Buildings ond 
Grounds, 1940, 
Wrui1aMs, DonALp Fran - Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 


BA. Mississippi College MLEA., Auburn University 





‘Temporary. 
*° On leave. 


1 
rolina State College; M,S., Columbia University. 


1950 
1959. 
1955 


1952 
1964 


1942 
1963 
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Dene. Tatts taoet MA ein eee 

Wison, Jack O., Jn,______Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 1953 

Wincate, Henny T. Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 1959 
B.S, Auburn University, 

Wisestax, Euan L, Library Assistant, Reader's Advisory Service, 1961, 1962 
A.B. Auburn University. 

Woons, Mancantr, RN ____Nurse, Infirmary, 1953 
Wrucis, LeNeat D,, RN. — Superintendent of Nurses, Infirmary, 1941, 1950 
SENIOR CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL STAFF 
Barney, Bessie Chief Operator PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 1959 
Banks, Rura B. Senior Secretary, President's Office, 1961, 1963 
Barnes, Anna P._Head Resident, Lupton Hall and College Chaperone, 1945, 1956 

BM. Judson College. 
Banree, Annerre M. Bookkeeper, Food Service, 1951, 1957 
Banton, Frema C. — Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1956, 1962 
Brasuxy, Joan Senior Clerk, University Personnel Office, 1962 
Brack, Henny G., Jn._Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 
Auburn Research Foundation, 1961 
Braxs, Bauce D. Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 1959 
B.5y Aubum University, 
Brake, Many J. Senior Auditing Clerk, Business Office, 1961, 1963 
BAS Hollins College, 
Boney, Lovise B- Cashier, Business Office, 1945, 1959 
Brackiy, Hensenr a Ju. Studio Supervisor, Educational TV, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburs Universit 
Brunsrrenp, ALLEN rE _ Instructor of Naval Science, 1962 
Burrratn, Joyce T. Senior Secretary, Engineering Administration, 1957, 1960 
Bunxes, Paur. L. > Instructor of Military Science, 1962 
Bunnovcns, Cuanues R. Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1963 
Caine, Leon D.—_ Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 1957 
Camns, Los E.._______ Senior Secretary, Architecture Administration, 1961, 1962 
Caxanay, Hanoxn L. Assistant Small Arms Repairman, Military Science, 1962 
Canren, Many ANN. ee Ticket Clerk, Athletics, 1962 
Chay, Manson, G. Senior Secretary, Athletics, 1954 
Auburn University, 
rates Twtomas C. Storeroom Supervisor, Food Service, 1946, 1951 
Conway, Lronanp R, Building Services Supervisor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1960 
"Conn, RALeiGn Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 1958 
Cuntans, J. W.______Maiintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 1952 
Davis, Jantes S. ais aS Instructor of Military Science, 1962 
Davis, Joun C._ Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1963 
Davis, Lutuen E. Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1955 
Davis, Mxnrm Ko. Senior Secretary, Business Office, 1959, 1961 
Denwis, Lear ee Laboratory Technician A, Anatomy and Histology, 1958 
Duwonrn, Bi Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 1958 
BS, Mutisteat State College. 
DEM Canoiyn, Jo senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1960, 1962 
5., Aubum University. 
Teac Genammorsn McDowato. Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 1962 
BS., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Doxovcx, yo D.___________Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1949 
Dopose, Esnest I. Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1963 
Evans, Harny D._______ Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 1961 
Fires, A. J,._____________ Laboratory Mechanician, Physics Department, 1959 


* Temporary 
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Forresren, Kess L., U1 Architectural Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Gatioway, Etowe.___________ Senior Clerk, Admissions Office, 1960, 
Gussox, GLENN A, Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 


Goprrey, Curronn B., Jn... Assistant Plumbing and Heating Foreman, 
Buildings and Grounds, 
Gray, Leow A,, Jn, ____Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 
Green, Howann W.__ nti Supervisor in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 
BS., MS,, Auburn Universi 
Grirz, Inez B. . Laboratory Technician A, Home Econamics, 
B:A,, M.S., Aubum University. 








Hancrs, Heasenr H, Instructor, Naval Science, 
Harmaken, Joun W, Supply Sergeant, Military Science, 
Haweins, Cant J.._____________ Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Henry, Notan G, Assistant Marine Officer Instructor, Naval Sclence, 
Hw, SHaron Munpny_. Artist, Learning Resources Center, 
B.LD., Auburn University, 
Hines, Manassa C. Head Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 
Honce, Rosenr E., Ju. : Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
Howwevcswortu, Manes H,, Head Resident of Broun Hall, 
Hoop, Ricttanp L.____Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Honnspy, Jesse Downte _ Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Hopson, Bury R. —Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hupson, Faank L. Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 
Hopson, Parus L., Jn, Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
Hurr, Artas B.__- — Head Resident of Owen Hall, 
Jackson, Lesiis W., Instructor, Military Science, 
Jenxmns, Evrzavera BE. Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
Jounson, Juanrra A. fae Senior Secretary, Dean of Faculties, 
Jou.y, H, H, ~ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
Jones, Buty Jack . Linotype Operator, Duplicating Service, 
Jones, James R. Chief Administrative Clerk, Military Science, 
Jones, Jewen Vincixra _. Senior Clerk, Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 
Kine, Auice B._. Senior Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 1948, 
Kine, Garr. = ___.Head Resident of Glenn Hall, 
Kase, Nonaran N. Instructor, Naval Science, 
Lee, Luruen J. Senior Enlisted Instructor, Military Science, 
Les, Unsura S,_______._.4_§_Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 


B.A., Elmburst College. 








Lester, LoRayne P. Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 
Lewis, Esruer C,_________________ Head Resident of Little Hall, 
Lewis, Homer N. < Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculttire, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Lorp, Hanon F. Commutation Uniform Custodian, Air Science, 
Lonusso, Josern T,, Jn. Instructor, Military Science, 
Lowe, Rosert Henxy—_ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Mapvox, Rosert. es E Instructor, Military Science, 
Mapoux, Kay J. —"Senior Secretary, Untoersity Relations, 1961, 
BS., University of Tennessee. 
Mantis, Josep M._ ____ Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
McCarty, Mary L.___________ Senior Secretary, President's Office, 1961, 
McCoxnet, Frances H. Laboratory Technician A, Pathology-Parasitology, 
McCurters, Gam H. Psychometrist, Student Counseling Service, 
BS., Auburn University. 
*McDermerr, Froyn P. Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 


BS., Auburn University. 


* Temporary. 
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Staff 39 
McKixcey, Many Muien —______ Head Cashier, Business Office, 1938, 1959 
Meavows, Jancrs A, Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1962 
Moon, BexyAmin W.. Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1961 
Moone, Crataxce Truman, Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
Engineering, 1962 
Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 1961 
—_Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1957, 1963 
Nest, Woonn: R, — Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1961, 1963 
Niven, Pauw J. Instructor, Naval Science, 1963 
Nowron, Katia D, Head Resident of ust erg A, South 
Women’s Dormitory, 1962 
Oniven, Eowann E. Small Arms Repairman, Military Science, 1963 
*Ouwven, Tomay Gene Laboratory Mechaniclan, Physics, 1963 
Parrenson, Rayaonp A. Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Laboratories, 1946, 1961 
Prax, Bavee L. Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1960 
Perry, Jean Cuexnnie. Senior Secretary, School of Education, 1955, 1959 
Purace, Jupcr G. Maintenance Custodian, Forest Hills Apartments, 1946, 1959 
PoLiano, Witte E Senior Clerk, University Bookstore, 1959 
Pore, Lunien Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 1959 
Puyon, Ovuie Cuype Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1960 
Pucn, Wa.sun H, Property Custodian, Small Animal Surgery 
ledicine, 1955, 1958 
Purwam, Rovenr F.... Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1959 
Racan, Mantua W. Laboratory Technician A, Small Animal Suter 
Medicine, 1963 
Ramey, Rorn S. Senior Secretary, Pharmacy, 1958, 1962 
Rawts, Bynon F. ——— Executive Secretary, F.F.A., 1959 
BS, M.S., Auburn University. 
Ray, Loran G. “ Assistant Beenie, agree 
Graves Ce irtments, 1960 
KANLES F —____—_ Senior Clerk, Business “of fice, 1948, 1959 
Kunye L. Sentor Clerk, Infirmary, 1963 
Lewis L. Assistant Supercisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
M.S., Aubum 5 Creal 
Annie Head Resident of Teague Hall, 1942 
Huntingdon College; NS, Auburn Waiveriiy. 
ann, Kate G. Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 1951, 1963 
S., MS., Auburn University. 
Donorny N._Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 1959 
juburn University. 
Suviocx, Trxonore — Instructor, Military Science, 1963 
Stnrey, Gricssy Tromas, Jn. . Electronics Technician, Electrical 
ering, 1943, 1961 
Swrey, Kare Maxwet. Senior Tabulating be onatiae Operator, 
istrar’s Office, 1950, 1959 
St.avent, Evre. Head Resident ime Mell Hall, 1958, 1962 
Baas, Vinorta: Vo ___Assistant Cashier, Business Office, 1950 
Sura, Iverson T.___ Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
Snir, Stanxes L.- Instructor, Naval Science, 1962 
Smvrn, Henny A. Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Sweep, Many Louise ___ Bookkeeper, Business Office, 1960, 1962 
Sxow, Mezvin L,_ Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 
Spannow, Syivra_S. Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1948, 1959 
B.S., Alabama College, 
STANFIELD, James Movie Cameraman, Duplicating, 1957 


'* Temporary. 
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Stover, ANN..Head Resident of Dowdell Hall and College Chaperone, 1952, 1957 
Sraour, Rusa C, 4 Instructor, Military Science, 1963 
Suppatu, Boyce E.. —_Senior Clerk, School of Education, 1944, 1959 
Eloi Ernen J. Head Resident and Counselor, South 
M.S., Aubura University, Women's Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Succ, Tor Cc. _———.... Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Tayion, Eantene Panxey__________ Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1961 
B.B.A., Auburn University. 
Taytor, WiLKA B._____ Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1952, 1959 
a ne ee far eahoratory Technician A, Home Economics, 1963 
Veacu, Kennera R. —_ Senior Clerk-Typist, Military Science, 1963 
Watonop, Ruta C,__Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
Weerxtey, Joan Wrruerincron.__. Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace 
Engineering, 1961 
Wuattey, Micprep C,._____Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1940, 1959 
Wuerxen, Joun B.__ Personnel and NESEP Yeoman, Naval Science, 1963 
Warre, Josep A.—__Asslstant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1960 
BS.)M.S, Aubum University. 
Warrman, Jessie C.______Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1952, 1959 
Wren, Evzasera S, - Head Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 1962 
Wruxenson, Frankre L. Senior Field Radio Repairman, Military Science, 1962 
Wis, Wooprow. Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1963 
Wuson, Verna M,_ ~ Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 1960. 
Waricrt, Cany Duncan ____ Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1948, 1955 
Younc, Joz Franx Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 1960 
Zaninc, Marcanet K,_______..o.. Head Resident of Keller Hall, 1958 
B.S, Northwestem University. 
Zrecien, Eveiyn A. Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 1959 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF* 


Katrn Buown Dravcon, B.S., M.S., oe L.LD., LL.D., President 
Rowen C. ANpEnson, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Executive Vice-President 
E. V. Smrrx, \.D., Director 
Coyr Witson, B.S., M: D., Associate Director 
©. F. Somons, B.S,, M. ., Assistant Director 
W. H, Wewenpacs, . Assistant to Director 









Agriculturel Economics 
Lantiant, Bex Ta Head of 
B.S., Clemson Col nore MS. University of Tennessee; Phy .D., Michigan State University. 


Biackstone, J. H. -- 
BS., M.S., Auburn University, 

Danner, = 
B.S., ‘Tess Technological College; M.S., University of Tennessee, 

Stucxtanp, P, L., Jn. — Agricultural Economist (Coop. USDA), 
1,5., North Carclina State College; MS., Ph.D., Oklahoma State Universi 


a Professor, 198, 


S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Professor, 1946, 
h.D., Pardue University. 














Warre, Mornis 
BS., Bains University; M. 


Veen, 








Bite S,, Auburn Univer 






nisiane mast aw, 
Associate Professor, 


___ Associate P 'rofessor, 1960, 
S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Iilinois, 


Assistant Professor, 
‘MS,, Pennsylvania State University. 





E. 
AB ranklin aa Marshall College; 


Maura, ON Assistant: Professor, 1963 





M.S, Auburn University. 
A. ee Instructor, 

+ M.S, Auburn University, — 

“McManus, Benny R. reece | ONT 


.. Auburn Universit 





Agricultural Engineering 

Kunaren, F. A. Head of Department (P.E.), 1935, 
BS. MS., Shea University, 

Cooren, A. W.__..________.._ Director, National Till agaciant 


.E. USDA), 1939, 
B.S., M.S., Auborn University; Ph.D., Michigan State af iversit J if sa 
aaa ee Professor (P-E.), 1946, 


—_..... Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 
Gren, Wavren — 


—-— ~~. Associate Professor, 
Rutgers University; M.S., Cornell University. 


1 emir tess Associate Professor (P.E.), 1949, 
» Aubion ‘University; MS., Iowa State. University. 


_Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 
Associate Professor (P.E.), 1937, 


—_Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 
versity of Hawwii; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 







E, 
BS. M.S., Auburn University. — 











McCnerny, W. F Agricultural 
BS., University of Georgia; M. MS., Aubury University. 









jniversity of Missouri. 
+ As of January 1, 1964, 
‘* Temporary. 


4L 


Department, 1939, 1956 
Professor, 1938, 1953 
__.. Professor, 1943, 1957 


Widteeteese Associate Professor, 1955 


Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1950, 1952 
Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA) (P.E.), 1951 
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Oszorn, A Mire: Assistant Professor, 1964 
BS., M.S., Oklahoma eet University. 

Reep, (Coop. USDA) (P.E.), 1933, 1944 
es ke, niveniiy ENCES a M.S,, Ohio State University. 


Tangy, J Be Aaroultural gineer (Coop. USDA), 1962 
33 Mississippi State University. pdenss ( pig ) 


Vite pea. C. E._________Agricultu neer (Coop, USDA), 1958 

BS., So ees ae OO MS., Ph.D, Pree er mice Bae 
pies eG Assistant Professor, 1962 
BS. Aubur University. 


Eacan, T, N. 
B.S,, Auburn 


Ssara, D. M. 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Agronomy and Soils 


Rocers, Howaxp T. 
BS, Virginia Poly 








ete Instructor, 1959 


Agricultural Engineering Field Superintendent, 1962 














H Department, 1942, 1951 
igan State or Depa D., lowa State Uni- 


______ Professor, 1950, 1959 

Professor, 1951, 1959 

Professor, 1944, 1953 
=3 Professor, 1946, 1959 

Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Plant Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1950, 1956 

Soil Chemist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960 

University of Wisconsin. 


Professor, 1949, 1956 
Professor, 1953, 1959 





Core eS ye = ———— 
See Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell University. 





Ph-D,, Cornell University. 





Ensnuxcen, L, 
BS., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Tinos. 
F. —— 
















University, 


ia State College. 





Snorn, A. L.__ _______ Pathologist et (Econ. USDA), 1946 
BS,, Oklahomu State Universit iniversity of Arkinsas; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Sturn, D. G.___. Professor, 1925, 1942 
BS., Aubum University; 


ichigan State University. 
- Professor, 1939, 1959 


Associate Professor, 1955 





D., University of California. 


BE ——————EE Associate Professor, 1959, 1962 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 



















Eyans, E, M... Associate Professor, 1949, V 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S,, Cornell University. 

Hivrsorp, A. E,___. Associate Professor, 1955 
BS., Comell University; 


Towa State University; Ph.D., Comell University. 


salts ee Cant S. a Associate Professor, 1959 
.. M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D, University of Florida, 


Associate Professor, 1957 
College; Ph.D,, Comell Uni- 
onomist (Coop. USDA), 1957 


Einar, R. M. ________________Associate Professor, 1949, 1956 
.S., MS., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania Staio University. 

















Evans, C. E._. Assistant Professor, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University. 
*°Kine, C. C., Jn. —__..... Assistant Professor, 1952, 1954 


BS., M.S., Aubum University. 
Assistant Professor, 1948, 1950 
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Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
Field Superintendent (Prattville), 1935, 1948 





SHARMAN, Jn. 
BS., joke Mh 


F. E. 
BS., Auburn ‘University. 


Guazx, Frep T._______________Field Superintendent (Alexandria), 1954 
B.S, Auburn University. 
Lancrorp, J. W- __..Superintendent Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 


B.S., Auburn University. 














Ricrannson, J. W.—____._____.__ Field Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University, 

S*GHAP IAN, Loure J. ier - Instructor, 1954 
BS., M.S, Auburn University. aa 

. We instructor, 1 

Toros | Sa Louisiana State University. 

Wate, 2b, ee Instructor, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. — 

Animal Disease Research 

Cneenr, J. E. __________.Head of Department’, 1937, 1958 


it 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


c Associate Head Department’, 1953, 1950 
Guns! DV A Washington State University; M.Se., Ph.D, Ghia bene iniversity. 
Kresez, Gronce K._ —_____________Professor, 1952, 1955 
B.S., Rutuers University; D.V_M., New York State Veterinary College. 
Ronents, Cuanues S. Professor’, 1947, 1954 
D.V.M., Autumn Universitys ‘Michigan State University. 
basis aire! Herman D.______________ Associate Professor, 1950, 1963 
M.S, Pb.D,, Aubum University. 


Dante, RB, Associate Professor, 1962 
MS., Aubura Universi 


Animal Science 





























‘Wannen, W. M. Department, 1955, 1! 
B.S. Michigau Stato University; Ape ‘University’ of Missouri. 

AxtHoNY, W. Bu ._Professor, 1958, 1955 
B.S, Uolversity of linn, MS. Teaaa A. & M College; PhD Comell Univentty. 

Pucxerr, G. O, = Professor, 1962 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; D.V.M., Aubum University, 

Satmon, W. D. — Profesor: 295 nee 1957 
BS, University of Kentucky; M.S., University of Missouri; Se.D., Univers 








Haus, Raven BR. Associate Professor, 1900, “1963 








BS, M. ae eee University: Ph.D., Texas A. & M. College. 

PATrenso? y B. Associate Professor, 1957 
BS, Nias State University; MS, Ph.D, Teaas A. & M. College. 

Smrm, A. ©. Assistant Animal Nation 1961, 1963 
BS, loihwst College; MS, PuD., Uaiversiy of Maots College ot Medich 

Squiens, C.D. Associate Professor, 1950 
BS., M.A. Pb.D,, University of Missouri. 

Srnenotn, D, R.— Associate Professor, 1961 
BS., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell University. 

Tucker, H. F ________Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 





BS., MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Tonner, D. M. ~ Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 
BS. Auburn: University: MS. University of ID of Minois. 
Wiecrs, EY Le. Associate Professor, 1956 
BS,, M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
= Assistant Professor, 1963 
. University of Florida. 
Gc. B. ________Assistant Professor, 1951 
apse ‘Auburn Seo MS. ‘University ‘of Florida. 
Animal Scientist, 1960, 1962 


wish vatveaiy ‘of Tennessee; M,S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


joint employees with Schoo! of Veterinary M 
it employee with State Department of "Apiasitore and Industries, 
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Instructor, 1963 
— Instructor, 1961 





Ly, J. A,—___ Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
BS. University « of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State College; Ph.D., University of Min- 


Professor, 1954 
Professor, 1947, 1955 


iniversity. 
. Associate Professor, 1952, 1963 
Aw Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State Catlege, 






Fi Be a 
B.A, Miami University (Ohio); 








Maxton, N. A. Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1951, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D, Auburn University. 

Cuan, E. M. _________ Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
BS,, MS, Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 

Cun, E, ciate Professor, 1954, 1957 





. University of Arkansas; Pb.D,, University of Iliinois. 
Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 


ft eS et 

B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M. 
Davis, Norman D,. es 
B'S., University cn iad M. io State University. 


bla rag rd H. Associate Professor, 1961, 1963 
BS. MS. rely versity, | PhD,, Louisiana State Spee 


Gupauskas, Roper T. Assistant Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS,, East Ilinois State College; M.S,, Ph.D., University of Illinois. 























Dairy Science 

Aurney, K. M._ — lead of Department, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State Gaivenie 

Cannon, R. Y,__ _ Professor, 1948, 1960 
B.S. Towa State University, 





S4, Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Hawnins, G. B. By Mh — .... Professor, 1952, 1950 
BS sentucky College; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North ‘Carolina State 








Coll 
INS, Associate Professor, 1948, 1955 
eae M: eae Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Jor Aut a ee ee Instructor, 1059, 1962 

eee Western Kentusky State C College. 

Paan, Gany E.. Instructor, 1960 
B.S., Wisconsin State College; M.S., lowa State University. 

Forestry 

DeVart, Wi.sun B. Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
$a" syracaae Univerity MS Univesity of Ford 

Gann, G. 1. Professor, 1948, 1952 







Professor, 1947, 1963 
volinn State College: 


Professor, 1952, 1957 
D., Michigan State Uni- 


_ Professor, 1951 


Tak Gy pee 
BS., ape ‘of Georgia, 
Hopcxus, I 
BS., cis State University; M.S,, University of California; 





Ricnaros, D. B. ——— 
B.S., Colorado State Universi . PLD., Syracuse University, — 


Jomxson, E. W.. _. Associate Professor, 1950, 1957 
B.S,, University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.1D,, Syracuse University. 














Posey, H. G.._. Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
BSF. M.S.F., North Carolina State College. 
Waiers, Ss. D. ________ Associate Professor (Ri. 2, Fayette), 1958 
BS., M.F., University of Michigan. 





Bears, Harotp 0. 
BSF. 


____. Assistant Professor, 1960 
S» Ph.D., Purdue University. 


_._.. Assistant Professor, 1960 
, Duke University. 











‘anTER, Mason. C._ 
B.S. M.S, Virginia Polytechni 
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DeBnuxner, L. E._ 


B.S., University of Cincinnat 


__________ Assistant Professor, 1961 
M.F., Yale University. 


Livineston, K. W, — Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S, University of South Carolina; MF., Duke University, 
Lyte, E. § = Assistant Professor, 1957 


BS, Rial of Georgia; M.F., Duke University. 


Sreensen, D, H. 


_... Assistant Professor, 1960 
B.S., lowa State 





Home Economics 
Sripi, Mawioxs W. 3 ead of Department’, 1938, 1955 


S., Alabama Colles 
Rose, Exner Professor’, 1963 
1 Associate Professor’, 1952, 1963 













Sy Indiaua State College; Pb.D., Ohio State University. 
. Towa State University. 


Associate Professor, 1938, 1955 
Assistant Professor’, 1962 





Van DE Mi ux, Mitprep S, 
BS. saben University; M.A., Columbia University. — 





x B. 
5 M3. Ph.D., ‘Texas Woman's University, 


Horticulture 
Wang, L M. Head of Department, 1923, 1931 
; _..Professor, 1951, 1962 
Professor, 1947 
___ Professor, 1947, 1962 
Associate Professor, 1958 

Michigan State University. 
Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
+ Associate Professor, 1950, 1954 

7 ‘PAD, Louisiana State University, 

- Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 


Assistant Professor, 1960 





OD aan TaN 
5. Ph.D. Ohio State University. 
Greentesr, W. H. 

B.S., PhiD,, University of California at Berkeley. 


Onn, Henny P, 
.S., Auburn University; M.S, Pb.D,, Ohio State University. 
Asuise, Hanny J. 
B.S., Nutgers Universit 
Hanus, Hovewr 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, Sam 
BS, MS. ‘Auburn Uni 
Jounson, 











M.S., University of Delaware; Ph. 

















W. A. 
M.S), Auburn University, 
Norton, Josern D, 

BS Auburn University; Ph. 








te University. 





Manny, W. C., Jn. 
B.S, Auburn "University. 


sire! Prevenick B., Jn. ee = Instructor, 1957 
4 MS oes University. 
See Ie eerie Instructor, 1955, 1959 





Town 
Se S., fy University, 


Poultry Science 


Moone, Ciaupe H.__ 


Department, 1956, 1959 
S., Auburn Universit we Une 


due University, 











= va 
. Kansas State University; Ph.D, 





‘of Wisconsin. 


‘Kansas State University. 


Howes, James R.. Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
8.S.C., University, London; N.D.A., University, Edinburgh; M.S.C., McGill University, Montreal. 


Jouxsox, LW Associate bh aed 1948, 1955 
A.B., Cornell University; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. Colleg 


* Joint employees with School of Home Economics. 








Instructor, 1951, 1958 


1949 
fessor, 1947, 1950 

=. ey Sly 1930, 1959 
Associate Professor, 1939, 1946 
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*Cuo, Yonc- —Instructor, 1963 
B.S., Vet. Med. National Taiwan University; M.S. Aubura University. 

Mora, ee ey oe ai a A858 196) 
BS., University of New Mexico; MS,, New Mexico State Univenity; Ph.D., Kansas Stato 
University, 

Publications 

Crawronp, E. M. —__.___________Director, University Relations, 1962 
BS., Aubum Ui 

Roy, K. — Head of Department, 1943, 1945 





oe 
B.J., University of Missouri. 
McGaaw, E. Ce Associate Editor, 1941, 1957 


B.S... M.S., Aubum University, 
Stevenson, R. E.____......4.4....._____— Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 


B.S., Auburn University. 














Research Data Analysis 
vorD, B. F. Statistician, 1929, 1957 
B,S., MS,, University of Hlinols. “i = 
Zoology-Entomology 
Fs Se Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
BA $. M.S. Aubarn Us University;  Ph.D., Towa State University. 
M. F.___________Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1958 
B.S., M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D. “University of Kansas, 
Denpy, J. S._ Professor, 1947, 1957 





BS. Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D. Michigan Stale Uni- 
versity. 


Professor, 1940, 1953 


Lawnece, J. Me pions Sia Gave Profesor, 1941, 1963 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Iowa State University. 
Sweety, H.S.___"___ Professor, 1929, 1980 
B.S., M.S,, Sc.D., Ohio State University, 
_Associate Professor, 1963 


Bencen, Rosegt S.—_ 
__Associate Professor, 1957, 1960 
an, 








.S., Auburn University; PhD. 





iniversity of Tinois. 








Hays, Kirsy Lee_____ 


B.S., M.S., Texas A. & M. College; Ph.D., Comell University. 
BS., MS., Aubum University; Ph.D., University of Michig 


























pe NN Se ea Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
BS., MS. Aubam Universi. 

Ivey, W. D_ Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
‘B.S., MS., Aubum University; PhD., Emory University. 

Pratuer, E. E,______ Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburw University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

A.usown, Ray Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
BS. Wester Carolina | College; MS..N North Car Carolina State College; D., Louisiana State 

3 

Bass, Max ______Assistant Professor, 1957, 1963 
‘BS., Troy aa College; MS., Auburn University. 

Sueut, E. Wayne_—______ —_____Assistant Professor, 1952, 1959 
BS,, MLS. Auburn Univenily; Ph.D, Comell Univesity 

Sreaxe, DAN W._______Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit 
BS., M.S,, Auburn University. (Coop. USDI), 1955 

Wars, Taek Fe S _Assistant Professor, 1962 





BS., M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley. 

Busey, PG Instructor, 1960 
B.S., Washington University at St. Louis; M.S., Auburn University. 

Canenpay, Tuomas D.. = Instructor, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Greene, Gronce N. = 
BS., Rice University; M-S., University of 

SHoEM Se ro 
BS. ive Western Michigan University. 


SarrHeRMan, R. O.. = Instructor, 1961 
BS., Aubm University; MLS., North Carolina State College. 








_—. Instructor, 1963 
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SUBSTATIONS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Seats, L. A. Superintendent, 1951, 
BS. ‘Aubin University. 


Gnates, Hanoty W., Jn.__________Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 
BS., M.S. Auburn University. 

Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 

Cantor, 0 eee ae eS eS eee Superintendent, 


Reet ere: _________ Assistant Superintendent, 
BS., Auburn University. 








Gulf Coust—Fuirhope, Baldwin County 


Yarrs, Hanon F, Superintendent, 1931, 
B.S., Auburn i boast 


Bannerr, J. E., ASI StONt Superintendent, 
1S. Auburn University, 


Lower Coustal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 








Brown, V, L. _ Superintendent, 
DS, Mississippi State University, 

Warsow, W. I. —______________Assistant Superintendent, 
BS. Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 

Honuinesworts, M. He Superintendent, 1958, 
B.S, Aubira University. 

Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 

Mayon, E. L, pen Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S; Auburn University; M.S. University of Vermont. 

Sanny, J. M. Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S, Auburn University. 

Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


Gissenpannen, S. E. 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Lesten, Howann C.—. 
B.S., Aubuin University. 

Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 

Bostcx, J. K. Superintendent, 1937, 

HS., Aubum University. 


Ivey, H, W,, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
‘BS. Auburn University, 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 








.Superintendent, 1941, 
Assistant Superintendent, 




















Ot Ay fe ee Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Me ee a en i 
mer Rosenn As Je Assistant Superintendent, 
Wiregrass—Headland, ae County 
Brocnen, C. A. Superintendent, 1937, 





B.S., Anbu University, 
**Sconvens, Max C. 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Stanuiyc, J. G_.__ 
B.S., Aubum University. 
Omamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 
Setr, R. L._ Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
BS. MS. Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 


** On leave. 


—..... Assistant Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
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1946 
1958 


1954 
1960 


1944 
1959 
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OTHER STAFF 

Ae 0. Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 
Barcuezon, Ins Rams_________ Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 
ay th) Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 





Bonnet, Sara L.___ Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
bay Grenva G.________ Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 








wuburn University. 
CteMents, Canore_— Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 1960, 
Cottusm, Dovanp R._______ Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 


Crow, Pau. Exacen- 


—_______________Tech, Assistant, Animal Science, 
B/S., Auburn University. 











Drxon, Gwenvotyn Fare________Lab. Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 

Duck, Barpara Anni _ Lab, Tech, A, Animal Science, 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 

Be Lab. Tech. A, Animal Science, 

Exurcron, Cravpe S,____Asst. Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Exuus, Janice J.._________Lab. Tech. A, Agronomy and Soils, 1957, 

Exus, Marre Noaman._______Senior Secretary, Administration, 1935, 

Fincuen, Stacey E,___________________Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Franacan, Connetia S.________Senior Lab. Tech., Poultry Science, 1942, 


Gray, Frorence S$. Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 
———___Lub, Tech. A, Animal Science, 


Gwrrz, Inez B.__Lab. Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 1957, 
B-A., MS., Auburn University. 
Wa.tiam H._ = Systems Analyst, 1950, 
B.S., Auburn University. — 
ices, J. H____________ Production Manager (Foundation Seed 


Stocks Farm at Thorsby) Agronomy and Soils, 
Hoane, Ereanon__________ Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 














Honren, Ropent C.____________Tech. Asst., Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Jones, Jackie M. Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 

Jones, Leste J._______________ Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 

Kietianp, Frances Ann —______ Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 


RN., Mobile Infirmary. 


Lancaster, Mayo Assistant Foreman, Deiry Science, 1952, 











Lanz, H. M....______________ Farm Foreman, Horticulture, 1921, 

Mansriztp, E. E.________Chief Clerk, Agricultural Economics, 1939, 

Matmson, M. C.._____________Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 

Norracurt, Dewey V._______________Herdsman, Animal Science, 

Pitt Ausra J.____ Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant Path., 
.S., Auburst University, 


Perensen, Ince BE _____ 
Pimttes, Mancarer Grson 


Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Laboratory Tech. A, Forestry, 1962, 








BERTS, ANNETTE C. Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
BS., Aubum University. a ap 


Ss = = te h. A, Ai 1 Si 7 
ha 4 eid sroedes. Laboratory Tec! inimal Science, 


Scmrsmcen, Han F._ 
Tomum, Jupy G. 





Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
____________ Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 


______Laboratory Tech. A, Home Econ., 


Wiuams, N, K._______Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant 
Bey Auburn Taivesig: a Pathology, 1958, 
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1963 
1948 
1963 
1962 


1963 
1957 
1961 


1962 
1962 


1962 


1962 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1961 
1961 
1962 
1961 


1963 


1963 
1959 
1962 


1962 
1959 
1963, 


1957 
1946 
1959 
1957 
1962 
1963 


1963 
1963 
1961 


1962, 


1963 
1962 


1963 
1961 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
M.S,, LL.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
NS,, MA PD. 





Haten Brows Dravcuon, B.S,, 
Preside 

Ronenr ANERSON, B: 

Executive Vice-P1 


Fred BR, Robertson, Jr, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; DPA 









Harvard University Director, 1959, 
Ralph §. Jones, B.S., Auburn University; MS,, Michigan State Uni- 
versity Associate Director, 1936, 


R. M. Reaves, B.S., Auburn University. Assistant to the 
Director, Field Service, 1927, 

W. HH. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D,, Comell University 
Assistant to the Director, Rural Resource Development, 1946, 

Hoyt M. Warren, B.S, Auburn University; M.S,, Ed,D,, Cornel Uni 
versity Assistant to the Director, Programs, 1945, 

Mrs. eh E. Coleman, B,S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 

i, Bale ‘Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern College Head, 
ay Service, 1945, 

Edwin M. Crawford, B.S,, Auburn University ——_—__Direetor of 
University Relations, 





SUPERVISORS 


John C. Bullington, B.S. Auburn University. —_-——Distret Agent, 1989, 
. L, Davis, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Comell University 
District Agent, 1942, 
TW. , bumpin, BS. Aubura University District Agent, 1934, 
illan, B.S., Auburn University District Agent, 1942, 
Mey Fide B.S., Auburn University; M. A, Columbia Universi 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1941, 
Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama 
‘pistrict Home Dem. Agent, 1949, 
Lueile Mallette, 8.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1936, 
Mrs. Patty Parkman, B.S,, Alabama College —___District Home 
Demonstration Agent, 1947, 














Eunice Ivey, B. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 
John Warren Gossett, B.S, Univensty of Tennessee; MS. Ph.D, Texas 

& M. College Chairman, Animal Science Division, 

Thoms Benjemia, Hagler, BS. MS. Auburn’ Universi 








hd 
Chairman, Plant Science Division, 


University of 
SPECIALISTS 
©. N. Andrews, B.S. M.S, Auburn University_____Agronomist, 1942, 
forbs Bagby, BS., V. P. 1. Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 
Ballew, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State Uni- 
vy igual. Editor, 1954, 


Ann Barr, B.S, Alabama College State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 

Sidney Bell, BS, M.S., Auburn University; eh. tate U. 
Specialist ‘arm gir ea 

A. J. Brown, B.S., M.S, Auburn University —__Specialist in 
Marketing, 1948, 

Elizabeth Bryan, B.S, Auburn University; M.S., University of Tenn. 
xtension Economist, Home Lf era 1939, 

M. D. Bond, BS,, M.S, Auburn University "__ Peanut. and 
Soybean Specialist, 1955, 
Charles Allen Black, B.AA. Auburn University. hasta Art Editor, 

James R. Buttram, 'B.S., M.S. Mississippi State University; Ph.D., 











Auburn University - Entomologist, 
A. RB. Cavender, B.S., M.! University of “Tennessee; Ph.D., »» University 
Wisconsin Specialist in Meat’ Marketing, 1958, 





Walter K. Cheney, BAA, Auburn University. _____Art Editor, 1958, 
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1962 
1961 
1961 
1958 


1941 
1952 


1955 
1949 


1961 
1950 


1963 
1957 


1960 
1962 


1961 


1960 
1962 
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R. R. Chesnutt, B.S., Auburn University_____Agricultural Editor, 1941, 
Robert R. Clark, B'S., M.S, Auburn University Specialist, Run 
Resource Rarsiopcrat, 1954, 











**Kenneth J. Copeland, B.S., Auburn University... News Editor, 1957, 
William 'T, Cox, B.S,, Auburn University. Specialist in Farm 
Buildings, 1950, 
S, R. Doughty, B.S., Iowa State University Specialist, Farm 


Management, 1923, 
Isabelle Downey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Georgia 
ist 


5) ‘ood Preservation, 1944, 

Samuel E. Eich, Jt., B.S., Auburn University_____ Specialist, Rural 
Resource Development, 1957, 

John Elliott, Jr., B.S., Auburn University — District Program 
Specialist, 1953, 

Lawrence Ennis, B.S., Auburn University_____ Registered P, E,. 
State of Alabama; Specialist in Soil Engineering, 1945, 

J. T. Gaillard, B.S,, Auburn University. Registered P. E., 
te of Alabama; Specialist in Farm Mechanization, 1944, 

Joseph P, Givhan, B.S., Auburn University __ Specialist, Rural 
Resource Development, 1935, 


M. R. Glasscock, B.S., Auburn University Specialist in Fruits 
and Vegetable Marketing, 1941, 
George Glen Green, BS. M.S,, Oklahoma State University: Ph.D, 
‘ews A. & M, College Extension Animal’ Husbandman, 
Billy Ray Gregg, B.S,, M.S., Mississippi State University 
Agronomist, Seed, 
Albert C, Heaslett, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee alist, Tributary’ Area Development, 1957, 
J, B. Henderson, BS., M.S., Auburn University — Specialist in Cotton, 1960, 
oy Helms, BS., University. Agricultural Economist, 1943, 
Robert C. Horn, B,S,, Auburn University, M.S, University of Wisconsin 
5 t, Rural’ Resource Development, 1944, 
J. R. Hubbard, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University 
Specialist in Poultry, 1939, 
John M, Huie, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. ___ Specialist, 


Rural Resource Development, 
R. S. Jones, Jr., B.S,, Aubum University an, 1941, 
Troy Keeble, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


__ Specialist in 
Ornamental Horticulture, 
E, F. Kennamer, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 

Worth Lanier,’ B.S., Mississippi State University; DVM, Auburn 
University: Extension Veterinarian, 
Roy J. Ledbetter, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Entomologist, 1954, 
James Gordon Link, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Agronomist. 1959; 

Daniel A. Linton, jr., B.S, M.S., Auburn University Specialist 
in Livestock Marketing, 

H. E. Logue, BS., M. of Ag. Educ., Auburn University 

State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 

Norman E. McGlohon, B.S, M.S,, Clemson College; Ph,D., N.C. State 
lege so _.Plant Pathologist-Nematologist, 
Houston Frank McQueen, B.S., Auburn University Survey Entomologist! 

C, L. Maddox, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Specialist in 
‘arm Management, TVA, 1954, 

Elta Majors, BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee 
Specialist in Child Care and Family Life, 1934, 

Herman H. Marks, B.S., Aubum University. _____ District 
rogram Specialist, 1954, 


Pr 
M. Cecil Mayfield, B.S., Auburn University ___4-H_ Club Specialist, 1955, 
1. R. Martin, B.S.. M.S. LSU ——...Extension Forester, 1941, 




















J. Glenn Morrill, B.S., Brigham Young University; M.S., Utah State 

University; Ed.D., Cornell University _ S| jist in Extension 
‘raining Ga Deveemnent, 

ist in 


Dorothy Overbey, B.S., University of Tennessee peci 
pel a = e Consumer Education, 1948, 
** On leave, 


1948 


1961 
1960 


1951 
1962 
1958 
1962 
1963 
1949 
1949 
1963 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1963 
1963 


|, 1949 


1961 
1960 


1962 
1959 


1958 
1960 


1960 
1962 
1963 
1962 
1948 


1961 
1963 


1940 
1963 
1948 


1960 
169, 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


Carl Parker, B.S., Auburn University ——_5; Rural Ri 
arker, uburn ity. ipecialist, Sarat rn 
J. Ry Parrish, B, 


John L. Purrott, Auburn University “Radio ‘and 1 and TV Editor, 1959, 
Alice Peavy, B.S., University, of athens? .A., Columbia_ University 
‘pevialist in Home Furnishings, 1941, 
G. B, Phillips, B.S., Auburn, University Specialist in ee paneny 1927, 
Fariss Prickett, BS. Auburn. University. Specialist in 
ere 1955, 


Jeanne Priester, B.S., Alabama College; \M.S., Auburn University 

pe in Equipment and Housing, 1958, 
Charles H. Segrest, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. aera 
encat’ 1956, 


Rural Resource Devel 
Ralph L. Sherer, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University 
Specialist, Rural Civil Defense, 1956, 
Jack Smith, BA. Auburn RinlpdceRty ns = can ae NG ews Editor, 
|, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Purdue 
Soils Specialist, 1948, 
Elmer "Oscar Strickland, B.S., M. of Ag. Educ. Auburn University’ 
District Program Specialist, 1960, 
Macon B, Tidwell, B.S., M. of Agr. Spo University _____ 
Rural Resource Development, 1957, 
Ralbtee Ee BS, unpeniy e Alabama; M.S., Penn. State 
S} in Clothing and Handicraft, 1944, 
i B Thora, B.S., Aubum University; M.S., Clemson College. 
Marketing Specialist’ in ‘Ormamental Bester 1941, 
Don Walters, tet Auburn eg Snares a a ement Specialist, 1961, 
Narman West, B.S.. Auburn University adio & Editor, 1961, 
William R. Williar , Auburn University, MS. University 
‘Tennessee Test Demonstration Supervisor, 1946, 
Byron B. Williamson, Jr., B.S., M. of Agr., naan viteesty 
District specialist, 1946, 


William E. Wilson, B.S., M. of pee ge University___ F064: 
Resource Developmen 

















OTHER STAFF 


Mrs. Mary W. Brown, B.S,, Auburn University. Editorial Assistant, 
yg Smith Culee BS., Auburn Uni = Editorial Assistant, 
rs, Lena Smit uburn University Editorial Assistant, 
Mrs, Myrtle L. br pala 
Mrs, Kathryn Ingram —__Senior Secretary, 1 
Miss Dalene Jeter ‘Adm. Secretary, 1928, 
Miss Rennie 3 Jeter ____ Business Asst. 1934, 
Mrs, Mary —— Audio Visual ‘Techn., 
Mie Ane Be "ender rss. Auburn ersity_— Editorial Assistant, 1962, 
Miss Judith “Dianne Wesson Photographic Technician, 
Ir, Charles Wright —___ eee Dertieh, 











COUNTY AND HOME AGENTS 


M.S., Auburn University 1938, 1 


Recorder of Reports, 1929, : 


51 


1961 
1961 


1947 


(List for each county as follows; County address, county agent, associate county 
agent, assistant county agent; home demonstration agent, associate home agent, as- 
tant home demonstration agent, first appointment, 5, creent appointment. All de- 


Brees are from Auburn University unless otherwise ind! 
AUTAUGA R. H., Kirkpatrick, B.S., 





Prattville University of i af x ? 
largaret M fe Sean 
eee tae 1556; Sake Lee cele Tis, 1963, 
BALDWIN F. C. Turmer, B.S., 1938, 1944; W. H, Johnson, B.S. 1934, 


Bay Minette 1963; J. T. Bouler, B.S, 





1956; Donald Eugene Dunn, BS, 1962. 


Mrs. Mary C. Silvey, 1955, 1957; Mrs. Eugeni ia Small, 
eer set 1958; Beet Marvell Gwaltney, B:  univenity, of Ala~ 


ma, 1! 
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BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 
BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 


Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA. 
Rockford 


Agricultural Extension Service Stoff 
Jone Walton, B.S., 1946, 1953; Joel R. Stephenson, B.S., 1959, 


Mrs. Frances Watson, A.B., Huntingdon College, 1934, 1997. 


J. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1946; T, W, Camp, B.S., 1951, 1952. 
Kirtis Martin, B'S., 1933, 1937. 


Pa BS., M. 1942, 1954; J. B, Butler, B.S., 1954; 
Meal BS, OSS igo. 


Mires Gilber as 1944, 1949; Julia Elise Brown, B.S., 1962. 


W. E. Stone, B.S., 1947, 1955; Donald E. Roberts, B.S., 1962. 
Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1947, 


F. H. Morgan, B.S., 1946; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954; J. P. 


Laurene Howell, BS. iatvensiy of Alabama, 1949, 1959; Mrs, 
Wanda Herren Wasden, B.S, 


A. S, Mathews, BS., 191, 1942; T- 1. Bass, BS., 1940, 1963; 
Goode Ni A.B,” University of Alabama, 1945, 1948; L. G. 
Pair, B.S,, 1948, 1963. 
Mrs. Yancey Walters, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Barbara 
Williams, B.S., Florence State College, 1961, 1964; Shirley Ann 
Harrison, B.S,, 1961, 1963. 
E. L. Stewart, BS., M.S., 1944, 1946; Larry D. Easterwood, B.S., 
Eu Ti BS, for Be Me R B, Gilbert, BS., B 
xa Til , irs. Ruenette jerry 
College, 'M.S., 1961. 
Jodp, Young BS.. MS.. 1993, 1044; F. M, Patterson, BS., 1954, 
todo. t © Owen, BS, 1935, 1 
Mes. Geneva Marshall James BS 1041, 1943; Mrs. Virginia Gar- 
mon, B.S., Alabama College, 1945, 1958. 


Fut aS" 1949, 1960; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953; W. R. 

tr irs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, wie a Martha 
Ee pddtord, BS, Universty of Alaben, 1087 

Mathew Sexton, aan pti R. B. Deavours, B.! & rt, 1948. 
Johnie Beauchamp, B. . Alabama College, 1960, 1964; Mrs. Lera 
H. Manley, B.S., Saee of Southern Mississippi, 1964. 
O. C. Helms, ae ee 1933; Howard Blair, BS., 1942, 1945. 
aoe Burson, BS, 1936, 

H, Cowan, B.S,, ei 1941; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., 1954, 1962. 

Bors Smith, B.S., Alabama Col Fe, 1959, 1953; Rochelle Williams, 
B.A., University of Mississippi, 





T. A. Ventress, B.S,, 1937, eee ie Cc. F: cr or) B.S., 1941. 
Annie Rae Milner, BS. ., Alabama Coliege, ta 942; Julia Frost, 
bama College, 1963. 





Maas BS., M.Ag., ae 1963; J. R. Speed, B.S., 1943, 

H. B, Thompson, B.S., 1962. 

Mie ‘Sarah Hutchinson, BS., Howard College, 1956; Mrs. Georgia 
Ss eters 


» BS., 1 
D, G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, ots BST Richardson, B.S., 1945, 
1963; Dallas Hollaway, Jr., B.S.. 
Mrs. Christa Hall, B.S. Viney, Ky Alabama, 1950, 1960; Mrs. 
Betty Carolyn Davis Moore, B.S., 1963. 
M. H. Ho BS. 1936, 1958; H. J. Oakley, BS., 1954; Ger- 
then E. Willams BS, 1 4: 
Mrs. Louise T. T Oman, BS, MS., 1957, 1961; Hazel Ann Her- 
ting, B.A., Judson College, 1961. 
G. S. Sessions, B.S., M.A., 1955, 1961; Jerry Walls, B.S., 1963. 
Wilma Jo Gross, B.S. 1959, 1961; Eleanor Joyce’ Richardson, 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luveme 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


Ft, Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 


eva 


GREENE 
utaw 

HALE 

Greensboro 
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W. H. Kinard, BS., M.S., 1954; Robert E. Linder, B.S., 1960; 
GW, Pike, BS. 1052, 1963. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Haynes, B.S., Alabama ae 1951, 1961. 


O, W. Reeder, BS. 1941, 1948; G. B, Handley, BS. 1948, 
*°qda Jo Harrison, B.S. ‘Alabama’ College, 1956, Sige, Eunice 
Prater, BS. Alabama Gallege 1953, 1963; Judy Ann Holley, B.S., 


G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1945; C. F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., 1958; 
Hacid Eugene Rose, BS., 1961; William B. Webster, BS., 1961. 
ie Mary Sue Tillery, BS. 1947, 1948; Mrs. Inez Ballew, BS., 
954; Mary L. Brown, B.S., Judson College, 1961. 


W. D. Thomason, B.S., 1931; T. G. Hubbard, B.S., M. of Agr., 
1936, 1963; jammy H. Estes, BS., 1963. 

Ruth Sundberg, B.S., M.S,, University of Tennessee, 1941, hse 
Mrs, LeJean Ford, tH Texas State University for Women, 1968. 


G. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1949; W. M. Arrington, B.S., 1950, 


Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Alabama’ College, M.S., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937, 1940; Martha V, Simpson, “BS. ee College, 1963. 


F. DeWitt Robi B.S., 1949, 1963; Poe, BS., 1956, 
1957; Howard D, Hall, BS 1962; Robot Le Trammell, BS. 1963, 
Mary Louise valk er, B.S., Peabod College, 1954, 1962; Janet T. 
Lakeman, B. ee “State Col lege, 1963. 








BS., MS., 1935; W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959, 

kK 942, 1963; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., 1901, 1985." 
Betty Hamilton, B'S.. University of Alabama, 1947, 1053; Hattie 
Wilson, B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1954; Johnnie Sue Bryan, 
B.A., Judson College, 1963. 


Johnie A. Marable, BS.. M-Age. 963; Ronald Lee Shu- 
. BS., 1963; Edward M. avi ne. "1953, 1964, 
Miss Peasy’ Bracken, BS., 1963; Virginia Hardenbergh, B.S., 1960, 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1949; H. J. Jackson, B.S., Uni- 
versity of 1944; A. D. Jones, BS., 

Mrs, Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs. Celeste H. Martin, 
B.S., 1957, 1961. 


Albert Pitts, B.S,, 1952, 1958; Teor Fettns Tucker, B.S., 1961, 

Annie ena ee Hester, BS, Berry College, M.S., University of Ala- 
hem elt eae Mrs Jean McCracken, B.S., University of 
ma, 


H. A. rail BS 935, 1949; H.W, Warren, B.S., 1945, 1963; 
Larry W. Roberts, B.S., 1960; Jack A.. ‘Thompson, B.S., 1957, 1963. 
Joyen MeNutt, B.S:, 1954, 1957; Elaine’ C. Brooks, B.S., Howard 
ernie 1962. 





960; Winn B.S., M.S., 1954, 1960; *°°B. E. Anderson, B.S., 
jam F Williams, B.S., 1956, 1963; Max Franklin Scott. 


Nes Emily Ht BS,, Alabama College, 1960, 1963; Mi 
a ca, BS. 16S ne = 


w. pee a en tee T. Langley, B.S., 1963. 
Mary Whee jughes, B.S, University of Talabani, 1949, 1950. 
J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1957, 1946; J. N. Glass, B.S., 1948, 1963, 


Mrs, Goldie Kerr, B,S., M/S., University of Alabama, 1951; Mrs. 
Barbara L, Acker, B'S. Alabama College, 1963. 


On leave, 
°* On military leave. 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scotts! 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


eee 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 
LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


R. ©, Hartzog, BS, 1946, 1955; Carl Dennis, BS., 1954; ©. L. 

Barefild BS,, 1951, 1 

ian Cox, B.S, Mississippi State College for Wome 

1os5 Mrs. 5. Margaret ©. Enon Kukland, BS. jacoonville State 
ge, 1961, 


Allen M. Mathews, B.S., 1957, 1961; J. N. White, B.S., 1936, 1948; 
Luther J. McGaughy, B.S., 1960; Marion H. Roni , BSy 1962. 
jfk Smith, B.S., 1955, 1956; Thelma E. Graves, B.S., M.S., Iowa 
tate University, 1961; Shirley Karr, B.S., Howard College, 1960. 


bea Soest .S.5 tee crete L, Worley, BS., 1943, 1947; 
Mrs, Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1946; Ivous T. Sisk, BS., Florence 
State College, 1959, 


fohns, B.S., 1937, 1946; B. O, McDonald, B.S,, 1959; ie 
H. Sellers, B,S., 1939, I R. A. Griffin, B.S., M.S., 1960; E, 
, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1960. 
Irby BS., 1933, 1938; Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Col- 
ee 1956; Mrs, Madge M. Bush, B.S., University of Georgia, 








H. H. Lumpkin, B. S., 1950, 1954; L. G, Gober, B.S,, 1 
Barbara Clements Alawine, BS. University of Alabama, ett 3, 
1961; Mary Ellen Smith, BS., Jacksonville State College, 1962, 


LUT. nee B.S,, 1935, 1957; Charles W. Burns, B.S,, 1957, 
1963; Irby Hare, BS., Berry College, 1963; James H. Pitts, 
BS. Mikee 1958 
'. Conner, BS ‘Alabama College, 1949, 1958; Olivia Ann 
Vages, BS. University of Alabama, 1962; Della C. Stewart, B.S., 
Valeriy of Alsbams, 1963, 


S. P. acacia B,S., 1943, 1946; Dean Parris, B.S., 1959, 1963. 
Mrs, Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1956; Carylon Sue 
Thorn, B.S., Florence State College, 1962, 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1958; P. O, Johnson, B.A., 1959; 
lames R. Hurst, B. . 
ae ms petaabete eas, BS, 1955, 1957; Mrs. Emily Huie, B.S., 





F. K. Agee, B.S., a oe C. R. Morrow, B.S., 1946, 1963; 
pees a ‘Waldrop, 

a Jo, Tiel BS, Tass, 1954; Mrs. Gail Sandlin, B.S., 
ee ol ‘Alabama, 1956, 1 


J. Ww. ee B.S., 1933; T, iy Gel, BS., 1946, 1963, 
Mrs. Mary Maddux, B.S,, 1957, 1 


M. Balltsg, B.S., 1939, 1946; ee F, Gibson, B.S., 1962. 
rs. Senne : McCall, BS., 1961, 1963, 


R. O, Magnusson, B,S., 1948, 1955; H. L. Hood, B.S., 1936, 1957; 
William Harold ey BS., 1963; Earl C. Halla, BS, ., 1953, 1963, 
Christine Huber, B.S:, Peabody College, 1944, 1962; Barbara 
Owens, B.S,, Florence State ge, 1955, 1962, 


F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1938; Cecil Miller, B.S., 1954; Rudy P. 
Yates, B.S., 1960, 

“fe Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1955; Mrs. Mary Ann Weston, 
BS., Howard College, 1957, 1960; Mrs. Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, 
H. B. Price, B.S., 1945, eh M. T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1950; 
I. D, Thornton, B.S, MS., 1944. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., MS. “185, 1952; Penelope L. Flippo, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1962. 


MARSHALL 
Guntersviile 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


ST, CLATR 
Pell City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 
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Wy. E Matin, BS., 1942, 1044; R. LD. Murphy, BS., 1958; 
Franklin H. Wood, B.S., 1963. 

Betty W. Montgomery, B.S., University of Alabama, 1958, 1962; 
Deloris Haynes, B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1958; Mrs. Willie 
Mae Sparks, B.S, Florence State College, 1957, 1 


Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1963; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1944; 
wae H, Kilpatrick, B'S., 1964; Charles C. Baskin, B.S., 1957, 


196 

Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1945; Mrs. Mildred 
Payne, B.S., 1941, 1954; Joyce K. Channell, B.S., M.S., University 
of Alabama, 1963. 


A. V. Cul BS., 1928; R. J. ae ee 1946, 1963. 
Annie Richanbood, AB,, Judson College, 1 


T. P. McCabe, BS., sel eae ree 1951, 1963; 
W. H. Kendrick, » 1958. 

Mrs, Maude We A.B., Huntingdon Sole ae eg 1950; Mrs. 
Virginia Gilchrist, B. ., University of Alabama, 1955. 


CG. _D. Rutledge, B.S., 1948, 1957; H. W. Houston, B.S., 1954, 
1957; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., 1960, ‘1 

Lucile Hawkins, B.S. Callege, 1948, 1950; Mary O. Cof- 
fey, AB, Judson Siilege 1961. 


W. 0. Hairston, BS. 1946, 1954; J. A Bates, BS. 
Evelyn Graham, Be, University of Alabaana, i880. 1954; Mrs, 
Joyce Richardson, B.S., Judson College, 1958. 


©. G. Davis, B.S., M. of Agr., 1948, 1954; G. T. Balch, B.S., 1957; 
= fpeeena dy Dili, B.S,, M.S, Southem Methodist University, 1962, 


Me “Helen B. Hill, BS,, Alabama Callers, 1941, 1961; Lorraine 
Meeks, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1957. 


H. J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1936; G. M. ees B.S., M.S., 1957, 
1963; Howard ‘Allen Taylor, B.S., MS., 

Margaret Brown, B.S., University’ of ee 1943, 1944; Mrs. 
Florence Owens, B.S. , Florida State University, 1958; Joyce Marie 
Haggard, BS., ‘Alabama College, 1962. 

C. A. Moore, Ss 1955, 1958; T. J. Burnside, Jr., B.S., 1960. 
Bille’ Cotney, BS. Alabama College, 1947, 1949;’ Marianne Gil- 
mer, BS. 1068. 

S A. Woods, B.S,, 1947, 1955; J. A. McLean, B.S., M.S., 1954, 
ee Holladay, B.S., 1941, 1961, 

H. L. Eubanks, BS, 1934, 1946; W. D. Jackson, BS., 

J. E. Yates, BS. 1955. 

Aileen Pocket, BS. University of Alabama, 1957; moines Gas 
vin, BS. Alabama ‘College, 196 

Ww. M. eee nets E. Jones, B.S., 1958; W. J. 
Thom Bsa toed: 


S., 039; 9; Linda K. Gillespie, B.S., 1961. 

W. B. Story, 1930, 1932; F. W. Kilgore, B.S,, 1954; Howard N. 
Reynolds, B.S., M.A., 1962. 
Mrs, Mildred "Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1958; Mrs. 
ents Walker Stringer, BS., University of Southem Mississippi, 














V. Hill, ie 1935, 1936; A. A. Soe 1944, 1963; J. B. 
Mathews, B. S.. 1949, 1951; R. H. Lee, B.S., 1958. 

May Roche, BS, Alabama College, ist, 1957; Mrs. Sandra 
jones, 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


‘WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


C. H. Webb, BS. 1957, 19615. V- G. Bice-BS; 1ss8i R. W. 
Thompson, BS., M.S., 1958; Carroll, B.S., 1963. 

Mrs. Margaret Miller, Sy oi, 1355; Nelda Lena Johns, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1962. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gti e B.S., 1945, 1961; Mrs. Sarah N. Watson, 
Hey akeseey Alabama, 1961; Mrs. O'Neal Massey, B.S., 


Robert E. Thornton, BS., 1954, 1962; W. D. Jones, BS. 1954. 
Mrs. Jeanette Argo, BS. Alabama College, 1949, 1959; Mrs. 
‘Amelia Frost Luw, BS., Alabama College, 1958, 1961; Mrs. Bar- 
bara Vinson Robinson, B.S., Huntingdon College, 1962. 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1952; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 1963, 

Mrs. Roma J. Weeks, BS. University of Southern Mississippi 

1959; Mi Mrs. Dorothy Sandra Henze Campbell, B.S. University of 
thern Mississippi, 1962. 


Robert C. Farquhar, BS, MS. 1949, 1964; W. J. Hardy, BS, 


Marg garct pyrene B.S., 1941, 1944; Geraldine Seales, B.S., Jud- 
lege, 1! 


w. L. mien oe 1935, 1945; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949. 
Madge Pennington, BS., 1941, 1942. 


State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 


STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 


STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 


Saunpens, Gaanues RicHARD __..._.__State Chemist, 1924, 
B.S. M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., “Nebraska, 


Avcvst, Neat Nicsonas = Agricultural Chemist 1, 
B.S. Auburn Universit 

















Broez, Avice Beasiey—_. Secretary, 
Cen, Fp A. __.__ Agricultural Chemist I, 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M-S,, Aubura University, 
Gauwrr, Senvens ase — Asst. Chemist, 
B.S, Anbum University, 
Kommnr Rustin - Sst Agricultural Chemist I, 
B,, University of Alabama, 





Ruopes, Recina A, — Agricultural Chemist 1, 
B.S, Aubam University. 


cMuNG, Rex Wesley Principal Chemist III, 1950, 
BS. Auburn University; BS, Troy State College, 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 





1950 
1962 


1934 
1958. 


1961 
1961 
1961 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department oF sasleadiuce and 


Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


Gaxene, ames E. Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 





D.V.My M.S. Aube ‘University. 
Mazman, Jon G. a State Veterinarian, 
ie DVM, Aare University. 
aes Cnanves §.__In Char State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
DW. bum University; M.S., Micl on State University, 





ADIE —..______Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
B.S,’ Auburn University, 








Heasencen, Janice F,_____State Federal Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
Howren, Karimyn Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Mayo, Faances _______ Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Worry, Many__ Laboratory Assistant IT, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 

Ennuce, V, R.____U.S. Dept. of riculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 

Bnapronp, R. H.__U,S. Dept. of Agriculture, i tural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 

Thompson, James L.U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
y Service, Pec Inspector, 

Wann, Pecer- US. De S Cheeee re, Agricultural Research 
He Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 


RN., Chestnut Hill Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Watamson, 0, B,U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
Wattamson, Run U.S, Dept. of eosin Saber Research 


Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
Crorr, D. B. ___In Charge of State Brine Veterinary Diagnostic 
ee M., vb. University. ch LEED, rtville, pabpara, 
aREARY, eras arge of State Branch Veterinary Dia; 
Divas A et Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
Tonenr, oes iis esbnsh Assistant, State Branch Veterinary 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Al 
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tion, {ciety euploved by Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and Experiment Sta- 


Councils and Committees 
1964-1965 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 
The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties (Ex officio), W. V 
Parker (Chairman), W. S, Bailey (Vice Chairman), Carl Benson, L, P. Burton, 
Coker, A. E. Fourier, Lanham, Paul Latimer, R. L. Partin, C. E. sania 
W. D: Spears, M. Syk M, Vestal, C. H. Weaver, Rebecca Roden (Secretary). 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 








W. &, Bailey (Chairman), W, M. Andrews; B, W. Arthur, R; J. Bear; Current 
Garcia, W. Wl ;Dawion, E, Thenberry, W. C, Jonson, J. E, Land, §. C, Mcintyre, M. 
C, McMillan, D, M, Vestal, Coyt 
COMMITTEES 


Academic Honesty— 
J. H. Yeager, W, B, Bunger, Jeannetta Land, F. W. Martin, three students, 
Admissions (Undergraduate)— 
st E. J. Brumfield, W. Hinton, W. A. Tincher, Mildred Van de Mark, Howard 
rong. 
Awards— 
§. 'T, Coker, Katharine Cater, Clercie Edwards, J. T. Hood, T. D. Ragan, M. Sykes, 
W. G, Sherling. 
Athletics— 
R. W. Allen, W. S, Bailey, F, Davis, W. T. Ingram, J. B. Sarver, C, R. Saunders, 
C. F. Simmons, 
Calendar— 
C. W, Edwards, G, W. Beard, W. B. Bunger, B, T. Lanham, C. R. Saunders, W 
A. Speer. 
Campus Planning— 
5 L. E. Funchess, W. T, Ingram, F. M. Orr, F, H. Pumphrey, E. V. Smith, W. A. 
peer. 
Class Schedules— 
C, W. Edwards, C. P. Anson, Clercie Edwards, Haniel Jones, N. Macon, W. f. 
Patrick, C. F, Simmons, W. A, Tincher. 
Concessions Board— 
na A. J. Hill, C. S, Bentley, Katharine Cater, A. A. Miller, and three student mem- 
TS. 
Courses and Curricula— 
M. C. Huntley, L. P, Burton, C. H, Cantrell, C. W. Edwards, W. V. Parker, C. F. 
Simmons. 
Discipline— 
For Men: R, C. Anderson, A. G, W. Johnson, G. R. Saunders, E. V. Smith, one 


For Women Katharine Cater, Jennnetta Land, Laura Newell, oue stodent. 
Exchange Fellowships— 

M. C. Huntley, E. Current-Garcia, C. R, Saunders. 
Fraternities— 

G. W. Beard, Katharine Cater, G. J. Cottier, J. E. Foy, one student member. 
Health— 

M. W. Brown, A. E. Fourier, J. E. Foy, Mildred Van de Mark. 
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High School Relations— 
H. N. Hawkins, E. J. BApietvdlee Hares Wiriec! Clercie Edwards, J. E. Foy, 
Howard Strong, W. A. Tincher, one student meml 
Honor Societies— 
E. O. Price, F, M, Orr, C, H. Weaver. 
Tnsurance— 
R. C. Anderson, W. T. Ingram, C, C, Stalnaker, 
Lectures and Concerts— 
Katharine Cater, R. C. Cargile, E. Cook, E. M. Crawford, E. Justice, J. H. 
Livaman TB Peet, Roy Rilend, Gree Nadear members: 


C, H, Cantrell, R. W. Allen, A. H. Sr se onenn: J Land, KOs 
G, E, Tanger, R. L. Saunders, Lilly Spencer, W. 5 
Mental Health— 
M, W. Brown, Katharine Cater, J. E. Foy, R. W. Mayer. 
Nuclear Science— 

W. M, Andrews, W. S. Bailey, H. E. Carr, C, H. Clark, S. 'T. Coker, D. E, Davis, 
C. B, Saunders, C. H, Weaver, Coyt Wilson, R. E, Wingard, D. M. Vestal. 
Orientation— 

G. W. Edwards, E. J. Brumfield, C. H, Cantrell Katharine Cater, Clercie Ed- 
wards, J. E. Foy, J. M. Richardson, one student mem 
Portrait— 

L, E. Funchess, Berta Dunn, Pattie Haney, A. W. Reynolds, J. B. Sarver, M. 


Radiological ae are 

C,H. Clark, W. M. Andrews, H. E, Carr, D. E. Davis, L. E. Funchess, G. 
Hargreaves, G. M. 1 Koeclawoll H.R. ‘Thacker 'H. Zalien (Radiological Safety ‘offices 
Registration— 

CG. W. Edwards, C, P. Anson, FW. ‘Applebee, J. R. A Briney, R. CG. Cargile, S. T. 
Coker, Clercie Edwards, A. E. Fourier, G. C. F all, Flasiel J jones, 
Macon, DeWitt Mullins, W. V. Parker, W. R. pawick. Rebecca Roden, C. F, Sim- 
mons, Lilly Spencer, H,’ Strong, W. A. ‘anche, H. T. Wingate, 

Religious Life— 

L. P. Burton, J. H. Blackstone, D, A. Collins, Emily Haynesworth, C. H. Moore, 
four student members, 

Research Grant-in-Aid— 

W. S, Bailey ees R. W. Ball, . B. Bunger, M. J. Burns, 
T. McCann, K. Ottis, T. B. Peet, Eithel Rose. 








Social Lite— 

Katharine Cater, G. W. Beard, Frank Davis, J. E. Foy, Mary George Lamar, 
Jeannetta Lund, five student mem! 
Student Financial Aid— 

J. E. Greene, F. 5, Arant, R. C. Cargile, Katharine Cater, J. F. Dunlap, R. Stalcup, 
R. B. Strong, D. M. Vestal, Mrs. Robert R. Chesnutt (Secretary ), 
St 


itudent Publications— 
J. E. Foy, P. C, Burnett, E. M. Crawford, W. T. Ingram, five student members, 


L. E. Funchess, L. O, Abney (Ex-olficio), Cliff E Codirey Ti T, Hood, E. O, Jones, 
S. L. Thompson, Coyt Wilson, four student "members. 
Calo 
J. E. Foy, Katharine Cater, Ce Cook (Ex-officio), F. Davis, W. T. Ingram, J. B. 
patie R. Staleup, Chairman’ of Faculty Council, President of Faculty Club,’ eight 
lents, 
University Rela 
ELM. Gravion 7 ‘Trudy Cargile, R. Chesnutt, Ruth Faulk, J. E. Foy, TH, 
kins, J, Roden, K. B. Roy, J. B. Sarver, W- A. Tincher, E, Wegener, L. B. Wiatains, 
one student member. 
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Auburn University—Pastand Present 
Historical Sketch 


Auburn University was chartered February 1, 1856, as a denominational in- 
stitution known as the East Alabama Male College. It was formally opened 
October 1, 1859, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed by the Meth- 
odist Church, In 1861, a short period of growth was interrupted by the War 
Between the States and the College, except for the preparatory department, 
suspended operation. The College building was used as a hospital from 1864 
to 1866. Reopening in 1866, the College was continually beset with financial 
problems. 

In 1862 Congress passed the Land-Grant College Act which provided for 
the donation of lands to the states for the establishment of colleges, the leading 
object of which, without excluding other sciences and classical studies, was to 
teach such branches of learning as Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts “in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” Alabama accepted this act in 1868. 

The Alabama Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, accepted 
an offer of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to donate to the State the property and good will of the Bast Alabama Male 
College, and located the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Auburn, the first land-grant college in the South established separate from the 
state umiversity, 

When women students were admitted in 1892, college coeducation was 
inaugurated in the South, 

In 1899, the Legislature, following an earlier action of the Board of Trus- 
tees, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Justification for the change was that the college had broadened its program 
and taught not only the branches related to Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, but also the sciences and arts related to the development of modern 
civilization. 

Since World War II, Auburn University has experienced the greatest 
growth and development in the institution’s history, The University’s growing 
and changing cnxofknent patterns have clearly indicated the broadened scope 
of the academic program. For example, in the fall quarter of 1963 of the 9,819 
students enrolled in the University’s 10 schools, 8,575 were enrolled in the 
Schools of Engineering, Education, Science and Literature and the Graduate 
School. From the first the name of the City ~drawn from Goldsmith’s im- 
morta] line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain" —has been used to des- 
ignate the institution. In recognition of this fact and the broadened academic 
program, the Alabama Legislature changed the name of the institution to 
Auburn University on January 1, 1960. 

Auburn University today is one of the South's largest institutions. From 
an enrollment of 80 in 1859, the student body has increased to more than 
9,500. ‘The original plant consisting of a single building and 16 acres has ex- 
panded into a multimillion dollar plant comprising 53 main buildings and 
1,871 acres. As a land-grant institution, through its programs of instruction, ag- 
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ricultural and engineering experiment station research, and the Alabama Ex- 
eae Service, Auburn University touches the life of nearly every Alabama 
ly. 

The City of Auburn, incorporated in 1838 in Lee County, Alabama, is 
located at the junction of the southern border of the Piedmont Plateau with 
the Coastal Plains. The elevation is 732 feet and temperatures are moderate 
throughout the year. It has an area of about 20 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 18,000. 

Auburn is 60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birming- 
ham, and 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, Georgia. Located on U.S. Highway 
29, Interstate Highway 85, and Alabama Highways 14 and 147, transportation 
facilities include the Greyhound and Ingram Bus Lines, the Western Railway 
of Alabama, and an eneliene airport. 


Auburn's Three Functions Today 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, Re- 
search, and Extension, indicating the functions through which the in- 
stitution serves the State. 

Through Insrauction it trains leaders for the economic and social life of 
the state, region and nation. 

Through Reseancu, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify the 
major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and professional groups. 

Through Exrenston, it conveys to the people of the State the findings of 
research and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


INSTRUCTION 


There are 10 academic schools incorporated in Auburn University, includ- 
ing 48 departments for specialized study. Baccalaureate, masters’ and doctoral 
degrees are offered and awarded on a basis of high standards. A strong grad- 
tate program strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs. 
Military instruction is offered through the Schools of Military, Naval and Air 
Science. 

That technical and occupational education have cultural value is the fun- 
damental doctrine of the land-grant institutions. As the increase in technical 
knowledge puts greater claim on the student in a professional curriculum, the 
importance of his liberal education becomes even greater. Improvement of the 
humanistic-social stem of the technical curricula is an aim in each school, 


RESEARCH 


Chiefly because of lack of subject matter for instruction, the land-grant 
college upon its cag em accepted responsibility for discovering and organ- 
izing knowledge in fields relating to agriculture. The purposes of research 
at Auburn University suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided for estab- 
lishment and support of agricultural experiment stations. Its objectives were 
to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquir- 
ing information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote sci- 
entific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 
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In 1929 an Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to Bee, manufacturing processes to study undevel 
natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into market- 
able products. Its services are available to industry, governmental agencies, 
and to citizens of the State, 


In 1944 the Auburn Research Foundation was incorporated and the Re- 
search Council formed to further research, to discover and develop research 
talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, to foster 
and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agri- 
culture, engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life. 


Furthering the frontiers of knowledge in all areas and discovering new and 
better ways of doing things through broadened ei rates research are con- 
tinuing Caeciived of the University as it seeks to discharge its responsibility 
to the people of Alabama. 


At Auburn research and extension are functions coordinated with instruc- 
tion. Private individual research by members of the faculty and graduate stu- 
dents is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are 
continually conducted throughout the institution. 


EXTENSION 


Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other serv- 
ices directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 
ganized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
otherwise hus long been a major responsibility of the institution. Leaders 
of land-grant colleges, never content with confining their efforts to helping 
those who come to the campus, have gone into the far corners of the State 
serving the people and giving them the benefit of knowledge they have ac- 
quired through instruction and in the laboratories and on the farms. 


Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, farm and home agents 
and epeclalie of the Agricultural Extension Service have carried specific and 
useful agricultural and home management information to people on the farms. 
Results have been higher crop and livestock production, improved soils, divers- 
ifcation, better aa eRe facilities, more machinery, more pleasant homes, 
and less drudgery. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to provide 
greater opportunities for the people, businesses, and industries of the state to 
utilize the resources and facilities of the University. The programs of this 
Service include technical short courses and conferences and the co-operative 
education program, 


Auburn has long felt its responsibility in the field of general extension, Off- 
campus instruction is available through the Field Laboratory Program which 
enables teachers in service to work toward a graduate degree. The local 
school is also utilized as a laboratory in which graduate study in educational 
foundations is provided as a framework for solving instructional problems, 

Through the cooperation of city, county and regional libraries, books and 
other materials of the Auburn University Library have been made available 
to people throughout the State. 
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Over the Alabama Educational Television Network established in 1955 the 
best instructional and informational material the University has to offer is 
being broadcast to the people. 

Countless other services are being extended to Alabama citizens through 
departments such as dramatic arts, education, English, horticulture, music and 


The Campus and Buildings 


The campus of Auburn University contains 56 classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 17 women’s dormitories; one major men's dormi- 
tory complex, housing 1113 students; a new athletic dormitory; 240 apart- 
ments for married students in the Forest Hills Apartments, a complex of 19 
new buildings. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 15,945 acres of land 
at the 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, the plant 
breeding unit, the ornamental Reld station, and the main station at Auburn. 

Considerable construction has been accomplished during the past four 
years, including a $2.5 million library, used for the first time in 1963. A 
Physical Science Center and Home Economics building were also completed 
during 1963. 

Through the Auburn Development Program, a new tines tion enablin, 
Auburn ace and friends to pee the Tnivers , funds for the sense 
tion of a Nuclear Science Center were made available, A $1,017,000 Nuclear 
Science Center is to be constructed in the future. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Aubum University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development pro; are received by the Aubum 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 

A map of the campus listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
pages 88 and 89, 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural iment Station System of Auburn University owns 
15,945 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, and the main 
ratios at Auburn. Acreages and locations of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 8,834 

Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2,539 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 


Sand Mountain Crossville D 536 
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Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 755 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 

Wiregrass Headland Henry 523 
Experiment Fields: 

Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 

Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 

Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 80 

Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 

Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 230 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 670 
Omamental Horticulture 

Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 7 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm — Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,960 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties, 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1, Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 

nance, and development of pals education, ineluding campus in- 
struction, agricultural re: , agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 

lands, and improvements, 

3. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 

4. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 
All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 

5, ‘The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

6. Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 

» Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products produced 
in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution, 

8, Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 

and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 
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9, Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
tural problems of the farmers of the State. These funds are also for 
research in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing di on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 


tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose-of publishing these 
results. 


10. Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 


Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 


11. Each county in the State makes certain aj iations to supplement 


those from the United States Government the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultural Extension Service. 


12. Funds received from industry, ernmental agencies, and private in- 


dividuals for special contra research projects which are handled 
through the Aubum Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 


Experiment Station. 


The Academic Program 
Purposes of Auburn Unisersity 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased, (This is the fundamental purpose of all univer- 
sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 


To proyile the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 
gardless of their economic or social background, for a “liberal and practical 
education,” 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 


To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 


To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 


To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University may 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the ait 
tural traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 


To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


The above statement of the purposes of the University was lige by the 
Committee on University Objectives during the 1961-63 Self-Study. 


Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the followin; 
Schools; Agriculture, Air Science, Architecture and the Arts, Chemistry, Ed- 
lucation, Engineering, Home Economics, Military Science, Naval Science, 
ean Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine and the Graduate 

001, 
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Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks, with the fourth quarter serving as the summer session. 
Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
ents as indicated below, Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
Be the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, tural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forest Manage- 
ment, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each curricu- 
lum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 

Degrees; Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture (Dairy Manu- 
facturing), Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological 
Sciences (Botany, Zoology, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Man- 
agement), Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, Wood Technology. 


School of Air Science, includes the Department of Air Science and offers 
training in Air Science. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Drama, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Theory and Composition, and 
Music History and Literature), and Visual Design, 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. ae 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Secondary Education, Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Vocational and 
Technical Education; and Psychology. Undergraduate curricula offered are: 
Agricultural Education, Industrial Arts Education, Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Education (majors or minors in Art; Business Education; Dramatic Arts; 
English; Foreign Languages; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Home Economics Education; Mathematics; Mental Retardation; Music; School 
Library Services; Science; Social Science; Speech; and Speech Correction), and 
Psychology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-Engineering, Aero- 
nautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Technology, and Auburn School of 
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Aviation. This School offers curricula in Aeronautical Administration, Aero- 
space Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Management, and Textile Science, 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Textile Management, Textile Science. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics, Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), 
and Nursing Selence. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education), and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Science 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curricuham in PI 5 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, Speech, 
and Secretarial Training. Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts subjects), Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional Science (Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Bacteriology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Surgery and Medicine, and offers a eerie lum in Veterinary Medicine. 

Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School administers programs leading toward the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of agaedltores Master of Agricul- 
tural Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master 
of Business Administration, Master of Education, and Master of Home Eco- 
nomics. Beyond the Master's degree, a program is offered toward the degree 
Specialist in Education, and doctoral degree programs leading to the degrees 
Doctor of Education and Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Library Facilities 

A new Auburn University Library, four stories high with study capaci 
for 2,000 students and None one million volumes, = he its nt oe ihe 
first time in January, 1963, It is centrally located and organized to serve most 
efficiently the three divisions of Instruction, Research, and Extension, 

Spacious reading rooms are separated lass walls, to give a panoramic 
view of each floor, with fluorescent eee retor of aks oA open 
book stacks aiding the student in his study. 

The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, a special microfilm reading 
room, seven rooms for listening to recordings and a projection room with theater 
seats to accommodate 108 where special educational films may be viewed, 
The building is completely air-conditioned and contains the only public ele- 
vators on the campus. 

Tn January, 1964, the Library contained approximately 350,000 volumes, 
and many thousands of state mat federal government publications, Materials 
issued by the various branches of the federal government by the Atomic Energy 
Commission are received on depository account. 

Experiment station bulletins in both agriculture and engineering are avail- 
able. Thousands of books, dissertations, and documents are received on micro- 
film and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals, More 
than 5,000 serials are being received currently; back files are available for a 
Jarge portion of these titles, 

The Li contains several valuable special collections, most of which 
were given by ds or patrons, Among these are the George Petrie Memorial 
Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, 
pres by the Alabama Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the 

listory of Agriculture, ented by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State 
Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr. B, B. 
Ross, a member of the faculty for many years; and an excellent spor collec- 
tion, donated by Mr, C. W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham. The Library also 
maintains a collection of documents and publications in Alabama history and 
government along with the papers and publications of the University in the 
Alabama Room. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instructional, and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are 
also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and ‘to active, honorary, or 
research members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books which are needed for reserve use by the various classes are to be 
found at the reserve desk on the first level. There is also a large reserve read- 
ing room, a general reading room, the pecal collections di ent, a pro- 
jection room and a browsing room on this floor where lar and contem- 
porary books, magazines and newspapers are available. 

Housed on the second floor are the humanities departinent, the bibliography 
room, the technical services department, the circulation department, and the 
administrative offices. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to the social sciences, and the fourth 
floor is used for the biological and physical sciences. 
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Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. be courses 

| those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses —A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written tion. Supplementary reading and 

may be required of the pe re the instructor on any assignment. 
ritten work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office, 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University, 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students re; n= 
dence work are described in the ini Section reat the Cone 7 
dence Study Bulletin. The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 104 of this Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular college 
classes is given for correspondence work. Although peste it cannot 
earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
excep of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the - 
ie Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor. Proctors plas are city or pee) superin- 
tendents of clenls, rincipals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
jethase the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
‘ir station. 


Fees — The fee for each course is $10.00 for the first quarter hour of credit 
and $5.00 for each additional hour, Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 
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Admissions 


Admission to Auburn University, in keeping with the land-grant tradition, 
is open to men and women in all economic stations, giving them the benefits 
of higher education formerly reserved to the few. Auburn is a university of 
the people and for the people, 

Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed 
at the earliest possible time, In every case, complete admission credentials, 
including the physical examination report, must be filed at least three weeks 
prior to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired, The Univer- 
sity reserves the right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the num- 
ber of applicants exceed the number of students who can be adequately in- 
ee or housed. Application forms may be obtained from the Admissions 

ice. 

A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all new undergraduate applicants 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees, 

Applicants may be admitted to curricula in any quarter, with the ex- 
ception of Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Veterinary 
Medicine, to which curricula they are admitted in the Fall Quarter only, For 
admission of out-of-state applicants, see page 76. For special requirements 
for admission to Architecture, see page 126; Engineering, page 164; Pharmacy, 
page 189; Veterinary Medicine, page 203, 


General Requirements 


Applicants may be admitted when general requirements herein stated have 
heen satisfied and when on the basis of complete official transcripts the appli- 
cant has been officially notified of his acceptance. Auburn University in the 
interest of good instruction reserves the right to reject any and all applicants 
whose admission would result in the overcrowding of instructional and housing 
facilities, 

Applicants for admission will be considered in terms of their academic 

reparation, mental capacity, and aptitude for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological fitness for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution. In submitting admission credentials, the applicant 
must give requested information fully and sey: False or misleading 
statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration, 

High school students expecting to apply for admission to Auburn Univer- 
ny, are advised to emphasize in their programs the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A maxi- 
mum of four units will be allowed in vocational subjects. 


American College Tests 


Freshman applicants are required to complete the American College Tests 
(ACT) on one of the announced state-wide testing dates. High school seniors 
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may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from their 
principals. American College Test scores are used as a partial basis for admis- 
sion, for placement in English, chemistry and mathematics, and for awarding 
university-acininistered scholarships and loans, The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted in lieu of 
the American College Tests for applicants from states where this test is re- 
quired. 


Physical Examination Report 


Each applicant must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the 
opening date of the quarter in which admission is desired, eplyteal examina- 
tion report on a form which the University will furnish. The University re- 
serves the right to require any student to submit to such additional medical 
examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record in- 
dicates a Condition which college work could aifect adversely or which would 
be harmful to the students of the University. 

Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will not be ad- 
mitted to Auburn University. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen to make wiser decisions in choos- 
ing their ficld of study and to adjust more readily to their first quarter of col- 
lege life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre-College Counseling Program. 

Required of all freshmen entering during the fall quarter, the Program 
consists of a series of two and a half-day sessions held during the summer. 
During these sessions, groups of 150 students visit the campus to take appro- 
priate tests, talk with trained counselors and hear faculty members discuss the 
requirements and opportunities in their areas of speciality. 

In addition, entering freshmen are given the opportunity to pre-register 
for their first quarter of college work, assuring them of courses they will need 
when they return to begin their college career. New students will be able to 
receive more: individual attention from faculty advisors unhampered by duties 
connected with the registration of upperclassmen, 

A small fee will be charged for the service. More detailed information 
concerning the Pre-College Counseling Program will be mailed to all students 
tentatively admitted to the freshman class. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


The requirement for admission shall be graduation from an approved sec- 
ondary school with a minimum of fifteen units (or twelve such units from a 
three-year senior high school) or the equivalent of this requirement as shown 
by examination. (See “early admission” plan under Advanced Standing Pro- 
gram below.) 

Graduates of accredited Alabama secondary schools who attain composite 
scores of 16 or above on the American College Test and who present satisfac- 
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tory grades in college preparatory courses are academically eligible for admis- 
sion. Repetition of the cata callees sreyt fait tie mlaksneen ‘obra is’ afe 
tained does not alone provide assurance of admission. 

Non-resident applicants must have graduated from an accredited high 
school with an over-all average of “C” and have attained a composite score 
of 18 on the American College Tests or a total score of 800 on the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

High school graduates who do not meet the above standards may apply 
for admission, Such applicants will be considered on an individual basis, 
and any one or any combination of the following types of evidence may 
be used in appraising the eligibility of the applicant for admission; a personal 
interview, high school grades, rank in class, recommendation of the high 
school principal, and/or review of the results of tests already given or which 
may be required, 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development Tests, the 
American College Tests, or other standard college aptitude tests, and/or such 

ial achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by 

e Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from a four-year high school, Students entering from non-ac- 
credited schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests 
prescribed by the Committee on Admissions, 


Early Admission — Students of high academic promise may be admitted 
directly from the eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. 
Basic requirements for early admission are: 


1. Proper personal qualifications. 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, Mathe- 
matics, and History or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
peadiclency tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn 

niversity. 

3. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emotional 
and social maturity and readiness for college work, and indicating ap- 
proval of his early admission. 


Requirements In Mathematics —One unit of college preparatory mathe- 
matics is required for admission to all curricula. This must be a course in basic 
or fundamental mathematics specifically designed to include the study of the 
deductive nature of mathematics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as 
business mathematics, personal finance, general mathematics, ete. 

A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ticula which include MH 111 — Introductory College Mathematics, and a third 
unit for those curricula requiring mathematics beyond the freshman year. The 
second unit must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry 
of three dimensions. The student planning to study engineering or architecture 
should take a fourth unit including advanced algebra and trigonometry, Stu- 
dents admitted with entrance deficiencies must clear them before registering 
for MH 111. 
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Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation, (See above under “Early 
Admission,”) High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to 
qualify for advanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree 
requirements. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the op) eeanlty of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to pee a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department, 


‘The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Registrar upon request. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


Advanced standing is granted to students transferring credits from ac- 
credited colleges. Undergraduate transfer applicants must have satisfactory 
academic and citizenship records and must be eligible to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended. Applicants must submit two official transcripts of record 
from each institution attended. Residents of Alabama must have earned from 
all work attempted credit hours and grade points equal to the following per- 
centage schedules: one to four quarters et mendes 60 per cent; five to 
Seven quarters, 70 per cent; eight quarters and beyond, 80 per cent. Out-of- 
state residents must have a cumulative grade point average of 1.0 (C) on all 
college work attempted. Graduates of accredited institutions seeking admission 
to an undergraduate school of Auburn University will not be required to meet 
the percentage of "C” average regulations stated above. 

Unless high school credits are shown on the college transcript, one tran- 
script of the high school record must be filed. Students transferring from col- 
leges not satisfactorily accredited will be granted provisional admission or ma 
be required to stand examinations in all subjects for which credit is desired, 
The University reserves the right to require entrance examinations of those 
applicants transferring from sclledes with which the University has had no 
experience. The amount of advanced standing credit allowed will be deter- 
mined by the dean and the Registrar, Credit for “D” grades will be allowed 
a8 approved by the dean except that credit is allowed in Freshman English 
only on grades of “C” or better. 
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Admission To Graduate Standing 


Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an accredited 
college or university is requisite for admission to the Graduate School. The 
undergraduate preparation of every applicant for admission must also satisfy 
the requirements of a Screening Committee of the school or department in 
which he desires to major. For further information see section on The Grad- 
uate School and write for special catalog. 


| Admission Of Special Students 


Persons at least 20 years of age who cannot fulfill the regular admission 
|fequirements for freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate 
‘ation for university courses may be admitted as special students on ap- 
il of the dean concerned. To become a candidate Ae a degree, a special 
student must meet entrance requirements, 


Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities and in the interest of good instruction, ad- 
missions are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of 
Alabama and those states which are parties to the Southern Regional Compact. 

In assessing fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents, In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $100.00 per quarter. This fee is remitted 
to sons and daughter of ministers. No tuition is chia to Alabama residents. 

A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Alabama for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabama at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 
another state. In all cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment. If the 
parents are divorced, legal residence will be determined by the residence of 
the parent to whom the courts have granted custody, 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are, or 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not 
acquired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident 
of Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original 
enrollment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment. 

All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students. If there is any possible question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering. The burden of proof as to residence is upon the student, 
Any student who registers improperly under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fee but also a penalty fee of $10.00, A 
student who does not clear this obligation within 80 days after official notice 
will have his registration cancelled. 

Title 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides 
that residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of higher 
learning. No person who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
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considered to have gained legal residence in Alabama by virtue of having 
attended college in this State or by residence in Alabama while a participant 
in the Auburn University Co-operative Program. Persons whose legal resi- 
dence follows that of parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained 
or lost Jegal residence in this State while in college according to changes of 
legal residence of parents or i pore but legal residence shall not be 
considered to have been gained until six months after such persons have 
become legal residents of this State, 


Living Accommodations 


‘The over-all dormitory program is operated on the basis that a university 
education {s not confined to classroom activities. A true university education 
includes the total experience of living within an educational environment, A 
schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified program which 
the residents help plan and in which they participate are important parts 
of university education, 

In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal 
property. However, the Sven does not insure personal property of the 
residents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property 
of occupants of University-owned facilities, 

‘The University reserves the right to inspect the rooms of students living 
in University housing at periodic intervals, 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1257 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
torles and the Plainsman Dormitory. 

Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1118 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the camy All units are of brick, hollow-tile, 
and steel construction and topsite form one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall was completed in 1948, 
Bullard Hall was completed in 1952, and Noble Hall was opened in January 
of 1957. Each of these buildings is connected with another to form a har- 
monious architectural and living pattern. All buildings are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These residents sharing the exper- 
jence of living together form the basis of the dormitory program. There is 
a dormitory counselor for each division. The dormitory counselors are as- 
sisted by graduate counselors under the direction of the resident counselor and 
the dormitory manager in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitory contains well-ap- 
ee lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack bar, and other 
facilities to make a complete living unit. The housemothers, the resident 
counselor, and the family in residence have their apartments in the buildings. 

Plainsman Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 
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In addition to the dormitory housing accommodations for men students, 
housing may be obtained in private dormitories and homes in Auburn, and in 
the fraternity houses, The Student Affairs Office maintains for the convenience 
of students a file of off-campus accommodations for men. 


Room and Board Charges. Room and board for men students in Magnolia 
Dormitories is $180.00 per school quarter. Magnolia Dormitory residents may 
elect to take meals in the dining halls or elsewhere, Those eating in the dining 
hall may take meals seven days per week at $120.00 or five days per week at 
$102.00 per quarter. Those eating outside the dormitory will only pay the 
$60.00 per quarter room rent, AE board charges are subject to payment of 
applicable sales tax. 

Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first 
two weeks of the quarter and receive a refund of amounts paid, less a mini- 
mum charge for board for two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge, upon re- 
turn of meal tickets issued. No change in hoard arrangements may be made hy 
dormitory residents after the two-week period has expired, Students withdraw- 
ing from the dormitory or resigning from school after the allowable two-week 
period will be aie on a daily basis plus the $7.50 surrender charge. 

Room and board bills are to be paid at the office in each of the dormi- 
tory areas. Accounts not cleared on or before the fifth day of the current 
month or sixth day of the term in which the office is open for business, 
whichever date comes earlier, are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to 
a maximum of $5.00. All room and board accounts are due and re in 
full at the beginning of each quarter, However, where deemed necessary, 
arrangements may be made at the Cashier’s Office in the student's dormito: 
area for payment of the amount in not more than three installments. Suc! 
payments must be made at the beginning of the period they are intended to 
cover. For information in advance concerning part payments, write the Hous- 
ing Manager in the Men's Dormitories or Women’s Dormitories, as applicable. 

Room assignments will be valid only through 5:00 p.m. of the 6th day 
after the dormitories officially open, unless the room has been paid for in 
advance or other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that date. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on a daily basis when students leave the University dormitor- 
ies and dining halls, A minimum charge of 4% of the quarterly room rent rate 
will be charged any student vacating rooms after school opens, with refunds 
being made not to exceed % of the quarterly (12 weeks) rate. A calendar week 
begins on Sunday. Students varating dormitory rooms without proper notice 
to the dormitory office concerned will be charged rent on the room until such 
notice has been properly filed with the office that the room has been vacated. 

Although every effort will be made to maintain the present room and 
board prices, if food prices advance abnormally, it may be found necessary 
to increase these costs. 

For men students living in private dormitories, cooperative boarding 
houses, private homes, and fraternity houses, rooms without meals range 
from $50.00 to $70.00 for each school quarter. ‘The meals in boarding houses 
near the campus are about $45.00 a month. 


Room Reservations. 1. Inquiries regarding rooms for men students should be 
addressed to the Manager of Magnolia Dormitories. Applications for any quar- 
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ter will be accepted three quarters in advance except for the Fall Quarter. 
Inquiries concerning Fall Quarter applications will be accepted after January 
1 each year. These inquiries will be numbered in the order of receipt by the 
Dormitories Office and applications will be mailed on the first of April. The 
application form with a $25.00 check payable to Auburn University for room 
reservation deposit, should be returned to the Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 
as soon as possible. Room reservation deposits will be held to cover the loss 
of and/or damage to dormitory property. Room reservation deposit is not 
applicable to room rent. 


2. Refund of room reservation fees may be made under the following con- 
ditions: (1) When reservations for the Fall Quarter are canceled on or before 
August 15, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter; (2) when reservations 
for the Winter Quarter are canceled on or before December 15; (3) when 
reservations for the Spring Quarter are canceled on or before March 1; (4) 
when reservations for the Summer Quarter are canceled on or before May 
15; (5) when room is vacated at the end of the quarter and no future 
reservations are desired; (6) when a resident enters military service dur- 
ing the quarter. No refund of reservation fees will be made under circum- 
stances other than those outlined above. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 1700 women is furnished in the women’s dorm- 
itories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students un- 
less the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. A 
head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all 
times to regulations of the University and the Women’s Student Government 
Association. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student. 

The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories, 


In the main dormitory group are: 


No. Name No. Name 

1 Elizabeth Harper Hall 8 Ella Lupton Hall 

2 Kate Conway Broun Hall 9 Helen Keller Hall 

3 Willie Little Hall 10 Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
4 Kate Teague Hall 11 Annie White Mell Hall 

5 Letitia Dowdell Hall 12 Dana King Gatchell Hall 

6 Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 

7 Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area lo- 
cated between the University Library and the tennis courts and across from 
the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all the dormitories 
in the area. Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 
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girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double rooms connected by a 
tiled bathroom. The rooms are equi with twin beds, a double desk, two 
desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair and two chests. 
Lounge space is furnished in each building. 

Annie White Mell Hall and Dana Gatchell Hall are smaller dormitories, 
housing approximately 50 girls each. They are located on Mell Street, adjacent 
to the other dormitories. These dormitories have community baths located at 
the end of the hallways and are furnished in a manner similar to the other 
dormitories. 

Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory, Here the girls prepare their own 
meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is much 
less than in the other dormitories. 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
irls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
uuilding, The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 

furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, housing 182 girls, is the largest 
women's dormitory. Community baths are located conveniently on each floor. 
The girls living here take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately 
two blocks away. 

Social Center is a southern colonial building in which are located the offices 
of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Assistant to the 
Dean of Women and the Dormitory Supervisor. A cashier's office and post 
office are located in Social Center. In addition, there are two large living 
rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 

The South Women’s Dormitories is a complex located in the area in front 
of the President’s home on West Samford Avenue. Completely air-conditioned, 
the modern facility was opened in the fall of 1962 See includes three dormi- 
tory buildings (A, B, and C), a dining hall and administration building. Event- 
ually, ten dormitories will be built to complete this dormitory group. 

Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls. The rooms are ar- 
ranged in suites with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. 
E a room is furnished with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk 
chairs, a double dresser and an easy chair, A formal lounge and an informal 
lounge are in each dormitory, with study rooms on each floor, 

The administration building, similar to Social Center, houses the office of 
the Head of Women’s Housing, the cashier's office and the post office for this 
area. There are several attractive lounges in the building, 

All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 








Room and board in all non-air-conditioned Women’s Dormitories is $180.00 
per school quarter, Room and board charges in the new air-conditioned dorm- 
itories is $200,00 per school quarter. All women students are required to 
take meals in the dormitory dining halls and board charges which are $110.00 
per quarter are subject to payment of applicable sales tax. 


Room Reservations. Women students wishing to reserve a room in Uni- 
versity housing must send a deposit of $25.00 to the Head of Women’s Hous- 
ing. No reservation is binding until the fee has heen received. Reservations 
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for the following Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall quarters will be accepted 
on or after October 1 of each year. 

Room reservation fees may be refunded when: (1) Fall Quarter reserva- 
tions are canceled on or before August 15 preceding the beginning of the Fall 
2) Winter Quarter reservations are canceled on or before December 
15; (3) Spring Quarter reservations are canceled on or before March 1; (4) Sum- 
mer Quurtér reservations are canceled on or before May 15; (5) room is va- 
cated at the end of the quarter and no further reservations are desired. No 
refund of reservation fees will be made under circumstances other than those 
outlined above, 





Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


Forest Hills Apartments — 240 modern units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 one- 
bedroom furnished apartments. Furnishings include an all-electric kitchen, 
completely furnished living room and bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabi- 
nets, all-tiled bath with shower-tub combination, inner-spring mattresses, steam 
heat, TV outlet, etc. 

Deposits are accepted for Forest Hills Apartments from prospective married 
male students who have been accepted for admission. 





Graves Centre Apartments — 90 temporary units partly furnished. One, 
two and three bedrooms, 

Deposits for Graves Centre Apartments are accepted only from married 
male Auburn undergraduates. 


For additional information write: A. A. Miller, Housing Manager, 901 
West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 


The Student Affairs Office, 101 Samford Hall, maintains a registry of priv- 
ately owned apartments and will be glad to assist incoming students in locat- 
ing suitable housing, All arrangements should be made before the student 
brings his family to Auburn, 


Expenses and Financial Aid 


Under the land-grant institution philosophy of education for all, Auburn's 
fees have remained er Student charges are 17 per cent lower than similar 
fees charged in the Southeast and the nation as a whole, They have remained 
almost static over the past five years, a situation unique at Aubum in view of 
other rising costs. 

Since living expenses are an integral part to be computed in college costs, 
subsistence at Auburn University is also considerably less than at comparable 
schools across the nation. Board and room for men figure at some 31 per cent 
less than the average, with women paying 21 per cent lower costs. 

Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution. 


Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registra- 
tion as follows: 
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Basic Quarterly Charges For Regular 
Undergraduate Students 


Student 


vee Activities Tota 
All curricula. == 89 0 $8.50 $100.00 


The University Fee is used to meet of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials and 
supplies for student's use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant, 
the Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee sup) affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn band, debating, dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 
rata, intramural sports, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student gov~ 
ernment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes 50 cents which 
will be held in reserve to cover unnecessary Gamage to University Property by 
students. Any unused portion of this amount will revert to the credit of the 
activities listed in this paragraph. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Non-Resident Fee $100,00 
Non-resident students, with the exception of sons and daughters 
of ministers, are required to pay a tuition fee each quarter. 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 2.00 to 15.00 
(a) Students required to pre-register and who fail to pay fees at 
scheduled dates (from end of pre-registration dates to begin- 


inging of classes) 2.00 
(b) All full-time undergraduate students from beginning of classes 
through last date for new registration for quarter 5.00 


(c) Students failing to complete registration by payment or making 
satisfactory arrangement for fees with the Bursar by last day 
for new registrations for the quarter will be dropped from 
classes and may be reinstated by payment of late fees and, in 
addition, penalty tt of $1.00 per elapsed class day, up to 
a maximum penalty of $10.00 plus late fee. Maximum 15.00 
Late fees and penalties for graduate students and part-time 
students taking less than 10 quarter hours begin one week 
Jater than for undergraduates. 


Special Examination or Equivalency Examination Fee (each) 5.00 
Re-examination Fee (each) 2.00 
Change in Curriculum Fee 5.00 
Change in Course Fee 1.00 


This charge is made for each separate change with dean's per- 
mission after classes begin. 

Room and Board (Women) 180,00 to 
All women students, except those granted special permission 200.00 
by the Dean of Women, are required to live in dormitories 
and take their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. (Add sales 
tax for board.) 
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Room and Bosrd (Men) 180.00 plus 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their 
meuls in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere, Men stu- 
dents may also live off-campus, For further information see 
page 78, 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning (optional) 
Optional for both men and women. Refunds, when deemed 
advisable, may be made during the first two weeks of the 
quarter. ‘Thereafter, refunds will be made only in the case of 
resignation of the student. This service, furnished by Young’s 
Laundry of Auburn, includes laundry, pressing, dry’ cleaning. 


R.0,T.C, Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C, They are then furnished a uniform in 
‘ood condition and other necessary supplies through the 
Ro.nc Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
sit returned to the student, fey $1.50 per quarter withheld 
'y the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning 
and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
R.0.T.C. activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanshi 
awards; special apparel and equipment for competitive drill 
teams amd rifle teams; approved travel for drill teams and 
rifle teams representing Auburn University R.O.T,C.; uniforms 
for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount 
not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge 
is subject to change in accordance with demands of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force training programs. 
Handling Charges (each) 
(a) Registration fees billed home. 
(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank. 
(c) Delayed payment of registration fees, 
Arrangements for paying registration fees and charges should 
be worked out in advance with the University Bursar. 
Chemistry Breakage Card or Pharmacy Breakage Card 
(refundable) each 
Microscope Purchase 
Students entering Veterinary Medicine are required to own a 
aa prior to admission, (See section on Veterinary Med- 
icine. 
Music Fees 
Applied Music —one % hour lesson per week 
Applied Music —two % hour lessons per week 
Applied Fundamentals of Music 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 
Practice Fee —per quarter—one hour per day 
two hours per day 
Instrumental Rental Fee—per quarter 





20,00 


30.00 


1.00 


20.00 
80.00 


5.00 


5.00 
3.00 
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Field Training Course in Home Economics 
Charged one-half of regular University and non-resident fee. 
(Student Activities Fee optional, If paid, full fee is charged.) 
This applies to Retail Trainmg— HE 335 


Special Pilot Training Fees 
AA 500 Private Pilot Training — Flight, estimated 


500.00 


AA 406 Commercial Pilot Training — Flight, estimated 2,100.00 


AA 423 Flight Instructor Training, estimated 

(Subject to change without notice) 

For description of these courses see section on Aeronautical 
Administration, 


Graduation Fee 
Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student is a 
candidate for a degree. 


Duplicate Diploma Fee 
Thesis Only 
Non-credit course and/or fee for registration to clear incom- 
pletes when University facilities are used. 
Thesis Binding Fee (per copy) 
to five copies are usually required, 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 
Transcript Fee 


Part-time Undergraduates and Unclassified per hour 
Not to exceed 9 hours. No non-resident fee charged. Student 
Activities Fee optional. If more than 9 quarter hours carried, 
full undergraduate fees are payable. Six-week courses of 5 or 
more quarter hours call for payment of one-half regular un- 
der; ae fees for a quarter. Such students are entitled to 
lent health service. 
Graduate Students per hour 
Student Activity Fee optional, no non-resident fee charged. 
Graduate students are entitled to student health service. 
Auditing Fee (per subject) 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a subject. (Not charged to faculty members.) 
Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course, first hour) 
For each additional credit hour 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine (of campus) 
(on campus) 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m, (per quarter) 
Kindergarten eis 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) 
For application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family 
Life and Early Childhood Education. 


500.00 


10,00 


5.00. 
5.00 


25.00 
1.00 
6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


10.00 
5.00 
3.00 

12.50 


22.00 
35.00 
22.00 
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Registration Canceled and Fees Refunded 

If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the Spening ot the quarter, all fees are refunded, If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a registration fee, and except the 
sum of $5,00 paid as student health fee if the student has par- 
ticipated in any part of the student health progieees If a stu- 
dent remains in school longer than two weeks after classes be- 
gin, no refund will be made of any fees applying for that 
quarter except on resignations caused by personal illness or call 
into military service, 


Financial Aid At Auburn 


Auburn University has established an Office of Student Financial Aid to 
provide financial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational 
costs incurred while attending Auburn University, 


A pamphlet describing scholarship and loan funds may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn University. 


Sources of aid not available through the Office of Student Financial Aid 
are as follows: 


Students with physical handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid aaa Uni- 
versity fees, books, supplies, and, in some cases, general maintenance through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. Federal and state appropriations sup- 
port this service. For information and application blanks, contact Mr, Frank 
Jenkins, District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Alabama, 


To promote scholarship and research among graduate students, a number 
of Teaching Fellowships, Graduate Assistantships, and Research Fellowships 
and Assistantships carrying substantial stipends are available, Apply not later 
than March 15 he the following Sey iadtee Contact the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School for information and Apeleatee blanks. 


The U.S. Navy offers to a number of students tuition and fees, plus an 
allowance for expenses, for four years. Recipients are determined after na- 
tion-wide selection. They enter college as midshipmen, USNR, under the 
regular NROTC program, In return at this aid, they must complete four 
years of Naval Science, make all required summer practice cruises, and 
upon graduation accept a commission as ensign, U.S, Navy, or second lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Marine Corps, The Secretary of the Navy establishes the criteria 
for voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of the naval 
service. At the present time a required minimum active duty service period 
of 4 years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


In addition to the NROTC program, the U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine Corps 
have included Auburn University in the Navy Enlisted Scientific Education 
Program. This program offers enlisted members of these two services the op 
Portunity of obtaining a baccalaureate degree in scientific fields. Upon grad- 
uation they are offered an appointment as ensign, U.S. Navy, or meacadien, 
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tenant, U.S. Marine Corps. All books, tuition and fees are paid and the par- 
ticipants are retained on active duty with normal pay and allowances. This 
program was inaugurated in 1958. At the present time the required minimum 
active duty service after commissioning is four years. 


Employment Seryice 


‘The University Personnel Office assists students in obtaining employment 
to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The University, es 
does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their first quarter on campus 
unless it is essential. Earnings vary with the job requirements and previous 
work experience. Since employers must know when a student is free for work, 
little assistance can be given any student until his class schedule is known. 


‘The Personnel Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot prom- 
ise jobs to students; however, every attempt is made to place capable stu- 
dents needing work. 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national Wises camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and industry. Information and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in the Winter Quarter, 


The University Personnel Office also assists student wives in locating 
employment both on and off the campus. Inquiries should be directed to 
the University Personnel Office, Mary Martin Hall. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education sty ites provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
business, and government positions, 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 
perience contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. 
The student's fedement and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
appreciation of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the em- 
ployer pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, this 
assists the student considerably in his educational expenses. 

The Co-operative Education Program is a five-year plan. A student must 
complete at Teast two quarters of the freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry. Transfer students are also 
considered for the program. Normally a student has seven quarters in industry, 
and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. 

The program is offered in aerospace, chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, 
and mechanical engineering, anplied pees; physics, aeronautical administra- 
tion, textile management and textile science, business administration, mathe- 
matics, and pharmacy. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 
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Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
ograms authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 
w 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights), Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), 

Public Law 550 (Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), Public Law 894 
(Vocational Relbilitution Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act). 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application tly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval before entering school, 


Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two. months). 


For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in their adjustment to 
University life. Their offices serve as a general clearing house for matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all students. 

The of Student Affairs supervises all projects supported by the stu- 
dent activities fee and works mutually with students or groups on campus 
problems. The Dean's office is Tbeateal in the Mary E. Martin Hall. 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director she approves all social functions that 
University women attend, The Dean's offices are located in the Social Center. 

Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed assistants, 
guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging sched- 
ules, maintaining continuation in residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 
ject-matter degree requirements, 

The Registrar and his staff counse] students regarding registration, aca- 
demic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regulations. 
The Registrar’s Office is located on the ground floor of the Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


In addition to the counseling services offered throughout the University, 
a variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Student 
Counseling Service in Langdon Hall. Students may come by the offices in 
person to make an appointment or call University Extension 321. The offices 
are open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, 

The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceives counseling as a 
Process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
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now and in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, 
but as individuals who are concemed with helping students find solutions to 
their problems. The counselors respect the ability of the students to make 
their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental ad- 
visors of the University, Student Counseling Service provides services to 
students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to de- 
termine the causes of the difficulty, Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with other 
areas, and only by a complete understanding of all problems can a student's 
academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success, Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and con- 
fidentially, Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relation- — 
ships, social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the fu- 
ture are only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be 
reached by a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
is information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. The Career Information Library maintained in 
the Student Counseling Service is available to all students for use without ap- 
pointment. Students who are indecisive about a major, or who wish informa- 
tion on their adaptability to selected programs of study may gain a realistic 
appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better equipped to 
make more intelligent academic choices. 


Graduate Placement Service 


A Graduate Placement Office, established by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations, is jointly operated by that department and Auburn Uni- 
versity to assist graduates in obtaining employment in their chosen professions 
following graduation. This office brings numerous representatives from in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns, and governmental agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal conferences with students. Students who desire in- 
formation and assistance should confer with the Graduate Placement Director, 
Mary E, Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation, These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 
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The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical taharstney and Ray facilities, Working in Ratinction with 
the State Health Department annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school, After physical evaluation of each stu- 
dent, recommendations are made to the student, to the dean of his respective 
school, to the physical education department, and to the military department. 

Each entering student is required to file a physical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can pe admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

No major surgery is performed in the . Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of a pea opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense be a responsibility of the student, The 
University has available a ee consultant who may be ealled when needed, 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made avail- 
able by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 
.m, to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are 
rom 8:00 a.m, to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on 
Sunday, Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. each 
day, Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously, 

University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the 
Infirmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be 
notifed by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year, This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 

lures, 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A ge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the student’s expense 
either at his place of residence or when he is properly admitted to the Uni- 
versity Infirmary. 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol- 
lowing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 
pe effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 
facilities should be imadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 
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Speech And Hearing Clinic 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults, Special services are provided for 
students and student families including comprehensive speech and hearing ex- 
aminations, Students with speech problems, stuttering for example, or hear- 
ing problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their 
first quarter of residence, Further, the Speech and Hearing Clinic carries on a 
continuing program to provide assistance for all foreign students for whom 
pag is a second language. Appointments may be made in Room 201 Sam- 
ford for speech and/or hearing examinations on any school day. No fees are 
charged for student or related services. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the sub- 
way of the “L” building. A University bookstore is located in the Auburn 
Union. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Group Accident and Sickness Insurance Program, underwritten 
by the Transit Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois, is designed to provide the 
student maximum coverage at minimum cost. A new benefit, offered for the 
first time in 1963-64 is the provision for tuition and fee refunds on a prorated 
basis should a student be required to withdraw from school by reason of ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body, composed of all Auburn undergraduate students, has 
elected officers. It is divided into three branches, working cooperatively for 
the betterment of the students of Auburn, and students are encouraged to take 
part in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government 


The three-branch ruling organization for student government is elected 
each spring, Its purposes include controlling extra-curricular activities, pro- 
viding members for joint student-faculty committees, and representing student 
opinion to the administration, 

Student government is made up of the executive, eraladin and judicial 
branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, ‘[reasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet, The fourteen 
cabinet members are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory 
committees ta the President. 

The legislative branch, the Student Senate, is composed of members elected 
according to class, Students with opinions to present, refer their suggestions 
to the class senators, who will bring them before the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 
dent Body. The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 





Women's Student Government Association 


‘The purpose of the Women's Student Government Association is to uphold 
high standards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high 
sense of honor and integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn co-ed is automatically a member and vital part of WSGA 
when she enters Auburn University, The WSGA is made up of four councils: 
the Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, and Dormitory House Councils. The 
Legislative Council is composed of representatives of each dormitory. 

abe WSGA plans and carries out a well-organized program for women 
students. 


Student Publications 

The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering, 

The Aubum Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity, 

The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 
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The Glomerata —student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fees, student organizations and advertising. 

The Helm—a monthly paper published by NROTC students, 

The Plainsman —a weekly paper published by students of the institution; 
production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Tiger Cub— annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home—a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services, Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events Help develop students in the art 
of human relations, 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student 
organizations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices, 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus, 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address, 


Religious Organizations 


The student religious organizations of the churches of Auburn provide 
opportunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome rec- 
reational and social activity age closer personal association with members of 
the faculty, These organizations are: Baptist Student Union; Disciples Stu- 
dent Fellowship (Christian Church); Church of Christ's Young People’s Or- 
ganization; the Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church; Legion of Mary 
and the Newman Club of the Catholic Church; Gamma Delta, the Interna- 
tional Association of Lutheran Students; Wesley Foundation of the Methodist 
Church; Westminster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church; Hillel Coun- 
selship of the Jewish Faith; Tatan Fellowship of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; the Christian Science Organization; 
and Unitarian-Universalist. Fellowship. 

The Religious Life Committee, composed of students, faculty and staff of 
the University, serves as a functional organ for promoting and sponsoring all 
campus-wide religious activities in which operational coordination is needed 
to give the best benefits to the students of Aubum University. 


Independent Organizations 


Towers. Towers is a social and service organization for women students not 
affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: to 
maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to encourage 
leadership and scholarship among members and les; to provide an outlet 
for non-affiliated women students; to promote University projects that benefit 
the entire student body. 
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Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series. An outstanding array of concert artists and 
nationally known lecturers is presented each year for the enjoyment and cul- 
tural development of Auburn students. These events are financed by the stu- 
dent activities fee, admitting students without charge upon presentation of 
student 119 cards. 


Auburn Bands. The Auburn marching and concert bands hold high places 
in the ranks of the nation’s best collegiate groups. The Marching Band, which 
frequently accompanies the football team on its trips to games, and which 
represents the University at various campus, state, and out-of-state functions, 
normally consists of approximately 125 players who receive special training 
in drill formations, Physical Education may be waived during the Fall Quar- 
ters for students who are members of the Marching Band. 


The Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the 
work of the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band 
in the schools. It provides music for various University activities and some 
off-campus functions such as concert tours. Regular training which embodies 
instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of band instruments is given 
free of charge at the band practice periods. These activities may be taken 
with or without degree credit, 


Auburn Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symphonic group 
for the development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement 
in ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
pensiesios of the director, This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit, 


Glee Clubs. The Men's Glee Club, the Women's Glee Club, the Mixed 
Chorus and the Concert Choir offer students an opportunity to sing. These 
groups give concerts here and about the state. College credit is allowed for 

ese activities, All choral groups make regular appearances on Educational 
Television, perform off-campus concerts, and take short tours. 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in musi- 
cal or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or without 
degree credit, training students in the various phases of operatic production 
largely through actual stage performances of outstanding operas. Each year 
the group produces several operas sung in English. 


Auburn Players. This theatrical group presents plays during the year for 
the students and townspeople. Nearly 50 performances are presented in the 
five productions presented annually. 


Auburn Dance Corps. A co-recreational, performing group presenting three 

roductions each year: Fall Dance Concert; Winter Musical Comedy or Play; 

ee Dance Festival. Membership is open to all men and women interested 
ance. 


Dolphins. The Dolphin Club was organized for both men and women 
see interested in synchronized swimming. A water show is presented 
each spring. 
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Educational Television, Programs produced in Auburn's TV studios are 
seen over most of the state through the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Staff members from all three divisions of Auburn take part in this pro- 
Famine: The Department offers vast opportunity for Auburn students in 

is Held, either through regular courses, or positions for observation or em~ 
ployment in cither the technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 

Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful 
sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students 
are urged to participate in the a Powe which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter.—Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 

Winter Quarter, — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 

Spring Quarter.— Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming. 

Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the bas2- 
ment of the Auburn Union Building. Any student may check out athletic 
equipment either on a 24-hour basis or over weekends. 

NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 





Aioba Epsilon Delta Pre Medicine! Oraicron Dita, Kappa (Student Leader 
one a Delta (Freatenns Scholastic easier and Senor M 53 
en) PLE an 6 Scholarshi —Fresunan 3 Mew 
Epsiion (Civil Engineering) Phi i ‘Scholarship —Senior 

Beles Siam Rho—Tau Kayps Alpha 

eter ical Ee ' Pi Tae Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 

th ectrical Engineering 

ee Stent Leadership Pha 


Slama Pi Sterne 
Tau Beta Pi (Es (engineer) 


Other National Honor Societies: 


Gamma Sign Delta (Agriculture) Bi Mu I Mathematics 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education 
‘Seven Nu (Hee Seemenates) Xi sipms 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION a eae 
The following national societies have sees established at Auburn: 


Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Beta Lambie (Bornes Educa 

ie Zeta (Asi si oe Ph Lacannls Upatioe (chem se! 

Augel Flight (APROTE Good Aweiary) Bi Sigma Ration (Starketiog) 

wens s (Student Leadership—Sophomore Pi tes Fi Sigma (Gigaal ror ROTC) 
Etabbard and Blade stiiary 

National B — cat Bridle mms aoe = Tau, eS 


Ori (Econom 
Pershing Rides (Ate Force ROTC Basic Cadets) nes AB 


CAMPUS LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


“A Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading. 

Aubum Veterans Association—Service Organization ‘open to veterans of the Armed Services 
Circle “K" Club—Intemational Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International. 
Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men. 

Squires—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 

‘Towers—Independent Women's Service and Social Organization. 
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DEPARTMENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


icultueal Gounell 
AB veutteral Economies Club 
‘Agronomy Club 
*Kinericun Association of Textile Colonists 
anid Chen 
American C 
‘American li 











jeal Society 
tute of Acronwuties and 

Astronaution 
American Institute of Architects 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Insti f Interior Designers 
Aoverican Bharmnceueal Asociaton 

erioan Socinty of Agricultural Engineers 

‘American Society of Cleil Engineers 
y of Mechanical Engineers. 
il Arts and Industrial Design) 
dub 

m 


Auburn Es ts Counelt 
‘Auburn Historical Soctet 
| Dramaties Club) 


















1 Socler 

jucation Assuciution 
‘Tiyer Sharks (Skindiviog) 
Association for Childhood Education 

















Builders Guild (Building Construction) 
Caissons Club (ROTC Artillery, Advanced 
Cadets) 

Chemistry Couneft 

Dairy Sci 


jonce Club 
Dana King Gatchell Home Economics Clab 
Delta Omicron (Music, Women) 


Delta Sigma 
Edueation { 
Forestry Cl 





Business Administration) 





b 
Four-H Club 


Future Farmers of America 

Home Economies Counell 

Horticulture Forum 

Industrial Design Forum 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 

International Relations Club: = 
junior American Veterinary Medical Association 
appa pee (Pharmacy, Women) 

ehappa Psi (Pharmacy), 

Liunbda Tau (Medical Technology} 

Omicrou Kappa Pi (Decor Club) 

Pharmacy Council 

Phi Delta Chi (Phurmacy) 

Phi Delta Kuppa (Education, Mem) 

Phi Mu Alpha—Sinfonio (Music) 

Phi Psi (Textiles) 

Physical Education Club 

Poultry C} 

Veterinary Medical Association 

Salle D*Armes Feneing Club 

Scarab (Architecture) 

Society for Advancement of Management 

Science and Literature Council 

Society of American Military bg ae 

Spiked Shoe (Varsity Lettermen in Track) 

Sociology Club 

‘Track and Saber (ROTC Army Advanced 
Cadets) 

Women's Recreation Association 














* Orgynizations marked by wn asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 


recognition. 


STUDENT WIVES CLUB 


Army Cadet Wives Clab 

Americ Institute of Architects Auxiliary 
Auxiliary of Givil Engineers 

Dames Cluty 

Forestry Wives Club 


junior AVMA Auxiliary 
eystones (Building Constructkam) 
Pharmacy Wives Chub, 
Wives of Auburn Engineers 
Wives of Industrial Management Students 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 
The following national social fraternities have established chapters at 


Auburn: 





sama Phi 
Delta Tai Delta 
Delta Upsilon 
Kappa Alpha Order 
Kappa Sigma 
Lambda Chi Alpha 
Omexa ‘Tau Sigma 
Delta Theta 





Pi Kappa Ph 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Sigma Chi 

1S a 
mene 


Epsilon 





The following national social fraternity 
bum: Beta Theta Pi (Beta Pi Colony). 
The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the member 
fraternities. 
The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Auburn; 
i a Alpha Theta 


has established a colony at Au- 


Rapes Kappa Gi 
Pawut eo | 


Chi 
Delta Delta Delti Pi Beta Phi 
Delta Zen Zeta Tas Alpba 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 
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Academic Regulations 


The student pursuing a degree program must fulfill a number of require- 
ments specified by Auburn University. These concern such things as the num- 
ber of courses he will take and the pattern they should follow. It will also 
concern his , conduct, and the amount of time he must spend in full- 
time work. Explanations of these requirements are presented in the following 


paragraphs, 
Class Enrollment And Attendance 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every 
recitation, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration. The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and 
previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. A service charge will be made for registration after the of- 
ficial dates listed in the University Calendar, (See section on Fees and Charges, 
page 82.) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his astts 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor relatin, 
to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff an 
the facilities Aj the University, For such special registration, a fee of $5.00 is 
cea Sy Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University 
satisfies this requirement. 


Late Enrollment. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for new registrations, no student may register except by per i 
of his dean, The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service charge will be made, (See page 82 
of the University Catalog.) 





Back Work, In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will re- 
quire him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites, If the first quarter of a course is prerequisite to the second, 
a student will not be allowed to register for the second quarter subject until 
the prerequisite is passed, except by special permission of the student's Dean, 
A grade of “Incomplete” in the prerequisite subject shall not prevent the stu- 
dent from registering for the advanced course, except in accounting, foreign 
languages, and freshman English, in which courses the first quarter’s work 
must be passed before the succeeding subject may be taken. Each student 
is held responsible for correctly registering and is urged to check description 
of courses for full information as to required prerequisites. 
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Student Load, The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
be the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum ‘for any 
quarter of that year, If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the 
normal load may be taken. 

Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to take a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 

A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a grade point quotient of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to ened e total load of 23 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn University, 
provided the overload is approved by the student's dean. The overload 

rivilege will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 credit 
urs in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 

In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter. If by oversight an overload is carried, the re- 
quirements for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours 
carried in excess of the permitted load. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his dean 
before changing his program of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be charged for 
each change in schedule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after classwork 
begins, except schedule changes made necessary by failure at the final exam- 
ination period, or as a result of special examinations, or in special cases ap- 
proved by the Registrar. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 

A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week 
of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 

A student’s dean may make such substitutions as he deems n in 
the student's course of study. The student's load may also be satest) by 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Classification, A student will be promoted from one class to the next when 
he Jacks not more than 10 hours of course work specifically required in his 
curriculum, as determined by his dean. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student. 

Students, who for reasons acceptuble to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum, will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 
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Auditing Privilege. A person not regularly enrolled in the University may 
audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory 
course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The anditing 
privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and Jab- 
oratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean 
and instructor concerned, persons not regularly enrolled may audit such courses 
upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors register with 
the dean and Registrar and are listed on the class roll but do not partiti- 
pate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make reports 
and may receive no grades or credits. A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or 
more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of 
the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the auditing fec. 
Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter, 


Curriculum Transfer. If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter, 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are con 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburn, 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work. 


Leave of Absence. A student whose work is satisfactory —as reported by 
his instructors — may be granted a leave of absence to represent the University 
in the following activities: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or 
oratorical contests, dramatics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other 
University activities as the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for report- 
ing mid-quarter deficiencies no student may resign from school and escape the 
penalty of failure. After this date the dean shall contact the students instruc- 
tors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report 
such standing to the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half his work 
he will be charged with one quarter of residence and the number of hours re- 
ported as failing. 

When a student through illness or pe disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in 
causing scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether 
a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student's dean 
but with the Council of Deans. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in 
The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 


English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
standard of good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are directed 
to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 

Freshmen who, on the basis of scores made on the American College Tests, 
show lack of adequate preparation for Freshman English, must take special 
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preparatory work before being admitted to English 101, No substitution for 
the Freshman English requirement is permitted. 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution 
may be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” 
will be accepted: 

1, If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed. 

2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation, 

8. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English ecipeaina requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor's degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations, 

4. No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F”, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for six consecu- 
¢ quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet 
the six-quarter requirement. 

Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 





Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution, Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
Biysteal education will have their pa education requirements reduced by 

¢ number of quarters of physical education completed at the former institu- 
tion, Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 
before graduation. 


Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes, A card stating the physical condition of 
each student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be ap- 
proved. Classifications are: 

(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any ac- 

tivity offered by the Department, 
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(B) Adapted — This classification ides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities. 


(C) This classification res for the student with physical limitations 

uiring a ition to his individual needs. The student 

with this Gaseifcation vi septa for Sports Education, PE 105 (no 
physical activity or very limited). 


Military Regulations 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 

Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration. 

wages for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC), Students enrolling in college for the first 
time and transfer students not otherwise excused are required to register for 
and attend scheduled military classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and 
succeeding quarters of residence until military training requirements have 
been met. ees completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air 
Force ROTC) is « prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as 
noted below: 

a. Students physically disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the University Physician. 

b. Veterans with 90 days or more honorable active military service 
in the U.S, Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights or the 
Korean War Bill, See also paragraph (4) on page 103. 

¢. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d, Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former institution provided 
that military training will not be required if the student has completed five 
full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per quarter). A student who transfers from 
an institution requiring military training will have his basic military require- 
ment reduced by the number of quarters of military training completed at the 
former institution. A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly 
established Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic 
Course provided the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate 
of Eligibility from the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a 
student in this category be excused from more than the first year Basic 
Course. If so excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be 
made at the beginning of the Sophomore year. 

f. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 
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Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see description carried in 
this catalog under the particular division: Air Science; Military Seience; Naval 
Science 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon, eres records to the Registrar on the official separation form, may 
be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned, 

(2) Officer candidate and special service sees not strictly organized as 
colle: urses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concerned of the official separation record and, as required, after 
passing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 
given through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. 
Credit for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English, 

(3) Correspondence courses, Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training not previously completed 
and will be allowed college credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers—24 Quarter Hours 

Others —6 Quarter Hours 

(Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have | 
prior to military service.) 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Training Program 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation and who have not completed 
Basic ROTC requirements prior to military service will be given college credit 
for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course, Other 
students who have com, eted terms of military service resulting in an hon- 
orable separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 ta 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year. 

12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours), 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as 
much of the Basie ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by 
the department concerned, 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the Nutional Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence, 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows; for Jess than six months, no credit; for six months 





mpleted 
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to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for 
more than one year, six quarter hours (less any completed prior to. military 
service). 


Off-Campus Credit 


EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major ae or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation ie continuation-in- 
residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension oe - 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations, 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 71. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTER CREDIT 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center is at the discre- 
tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at 
the parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 


Examinations And Grades 
GRADING SYSTEM 

Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptab! 
D, Passing; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as follows: A—3; B—2; 
C-1; D—0; F—0. For graduate students see Graduate School section, 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the quality of work has 
been of passing le, ee the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When 
a grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
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whether or not the quality of work has been of jing grade, If passing, a 
grade of “X” is eaiguets not passing, the pd Be “XF.” Grades of 
“Incomplete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduate students shall remove 
incomplete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to grad- 
uate with grades of “Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a 
final examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an 
excuse from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty. 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
uarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are reported to 
ie students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for special 

examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly scheduled Pesos 
out of schedule, $5.00. A student absent from an examination for any reason 
other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Council of Deans 
in order to take the examination, Examinations missed because of illness must 
be excused by the University Physician. 

For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 

Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 
the other in the fast half. Other quizzes may be given as deemed necessary by 
the instructor and department head. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


DEAN'S LIST 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
sper five cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 
Attained will be recorded on the Dean’s List and on the student's permanent 
record, 


Academic Eligibility 
Continued Residence. A student will be suspended for a period of 12 
months at the end of any quarter during which he does not earn at least five 
credit hours, Moreover, a student will be suspended for a period of 12 months 
if he fails to meet the minimum percentage hours and grade point requirements 


as determined once each year. At the end of each Spring Quarter a student 
who has been enrolled at Auburn for a minimum of two quarters must have 
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earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points equal 
at least to the following percentage schedules: 

From 2 through 4 quarters of college residence at Aubum and elsewhere: 
60 per cent. 

From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70 per cent. 

Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80 per 
cent. 

The post-baccalaureate student enrolled as an undergraduate remains in 
ford standing if he meets the 80 per cent requirement on work taken at Au- 

urn University since graduation; provided, however, that he may not be 
dropped until he has attempted 30 quarter hours of post-baccalaureate work 
at Auburn University. 

A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
quarter by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately following the 

te of suspension and making a 1,0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A suspended stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student’s twelve-month suspen- 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A suspended student 
cannot reestablish eligibility or make progress toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits elsewhere or via correspondence during his period of suspension. 

Any work done at another institution by a student while on dropped status 
shall have no effect on his eligibility for continuation in residence, feat a tran- 
script of such work must be filed with the Registrar. 

In determining a student's sliatilty for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be drop- 
ped for failure to pass five hours. 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up quarter by a suspended student will be included 
in determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the 
first Spring Quarter after the student re-enters Auburn University. (This does 
not supersede the minimum five-hour regulation.) 

Credit hours and grade points earned by correspondence or extension will 
not be included in calculations for continuation in residence. 

It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 

When a regular student's load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been reduced to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter, 

The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any stu- 
dent at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to 
make satisfactory grades. 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
Jastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. 
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A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course eps required to with- 
draw from the School of Vete: Medicine until the beginning of the quar- 
ter in which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college, The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will me a part of 
the student’s record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specially required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C), A student who transfers from another institution must ear 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum, A student transferring from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours will have his graduation requirements in the new 
curriculum increased in proportion to Be number of quarters completed in 
the prior curriculum, a courses by correspondence and extension are ac- 
cepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of 
credit hours so completed. \ 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year's work may be! obtained 
eee extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session, of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quartet hours in’ either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two.) All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted us arly other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter, A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student's dean, 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation, 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof, 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
complete the final year of work at Auburn University. This regulation may 

waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Anburn University and completed work while on active duty, A. stu- 
dent must be enrolled in a curriculum at least nine months immediately prior 
to graduation, 





Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade pelts and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a grad- 
uate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second bac- 
calauseate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master's degree. 
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GRADUATION HONORS 


Students completing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed at least nine quarters of work in resi- 
dence at Auburn University are graduated with distinction. The distinction 
attained will be recorded on the student's diploma and placed on his perma- 
nent record, 

A transfer student who has completed at least nine quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all ene taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

Tn determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects will be used in the calculations, Where transfer credits are 
considered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and ag Vee are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8, 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students and will be part of the registration 
procedure at the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for 
all students not already registered, Students who bring unregistered cars 
on the campus after any registration Pre must register them at the Uni- 
versity Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately 
after arrival on the campus, Faculty and Staff members shall register their 
four-wheel vehicles at the University Security Office, Failure to register a 
four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper zone 
will constitute a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties, 

Freshmen will not be permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main 
campus during normal school hours. Freshmen should not bring cars to Au- 
burn unless required for commuting. For specific information regarding desig- 
nated parking areas, traffic regulations ae controls, violations and penalties, 
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secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University 
Security Office. 


DISCIPLINE 


1. Government is administered by the President and the Council of 
Deans. Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all 
rules and regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way 
exempts any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or na- 
tional laws. (See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to dis- 
cipline.) 

8, Students are not permitted to participate in public entertainments or 
contests without previously obtaining permission of University authorities. 

4, All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject 
to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Sarn, Dean 
Cuarces F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
Corr T. Witson, Assistant Dean 


TS SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 
both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions. The courses are so arranged as to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better 
reoeisteuplag Dt Gicapeet ee tices cancel eabiacts autialiare iailly 
taken in the junior and senior years, 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Anima] Science, Dairy Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, 
Forest Management, Omamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within 
these curricula majors are permitted in line with the student’s special interest, 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not pre- 
scribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of the department 
concerned, 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum in Agricultural Education. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter, 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry .. EH 101 English Comp, —..5 EH 102 Englith Comp. .......5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
HY 107 United States ZY 102 Gen. Zoology one 
History MS Military ‘Trainin 
MEU Inte. Coll FE Physical Educatio 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 
MS Military ‘Trainin 
rE Physical Education ..1 













PE Physical Educatic 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 200 Intr, An. Husb, .......5 AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
BY 101 General Botany BY 102 General Botany .....5 and Nutrition 5 
PS 204 Physics . CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...3 AY 201 Grain Crops 
MS Military Training ...1 CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab, 2 HF 201 Orchard Mgt. 
PE Physical Education ..1_ MS Military ‘Training ....1 MS Military Training — 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 















FIRST QUARTER 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter. 
PH 301 General Poultry 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 

Elective 






AY 404 Cotton Production 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 
Eluctive — 
Etpetive 









Suis 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AY 304 General Soils 
BY 306 Plant Physiology .. 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 
Electi 









SENIOR YEAR 
AS 901 Agr. Marketing 
AY 401 Forage Crops 


‘Total—211 quarter hours 


ul 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
AN 303 Farm Machinery 
and Equipment .......5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology -5 
HE 908 Vegetable Gard. 
Elective — 3 





AH 40L Swine Production 5 
AS 403 Farm Management ..5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. 5 





Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Sume us in Agrioultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
AY 20) Grain Crops 
BY 102 General Botan: 
CH 203 Organic Chem 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 










AS 202 Agr. Economics .. 

AN 301 Drainage & 
‘Terracing 

BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology .. 
Electiv 


iS 








AS 401 Farm Management 
AY 404 Cotton Production 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 

Elective —. 





All 401 Swine Production 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Produ 


AY 403 Grazing Systems in Alabama 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition —....5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, .2 
PS 204 Physics .... 5 
Military 1 
Physical Education -1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com. Fertilizers ..3 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard. ......5 
PH 301 General Poultry —....5 
3 
3 















SP 305 Public Speaking 
Elective... 


SENIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops 

BY 309 Plant Pathology 
Electives 






oir 


Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 





AY 454 Soils Genesis and Classification 
AY 455 Soil Physics 
BY 401 Experimental 


Elective 3 
‘THIRD QUARTER 

AH 200 Introductory Ani- 
mal Husbandry ......5 





AY 304 General Soils ......-5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 5 
MS Military Training ,...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





AN 303 Fann Mach, & 
Equipment 
AY 306 Soil Morphology 
Survey .. 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 
Electives — 






moo w 





AY 402 Soil Fertility .. 
ZX 402 Econ, Entomology —! 
ZY 300 Genetics 

Elective 





inet 
















AY 405 Turf and its Management .. 
AY 409 Seed Production .. 


Biological Sciences 
BY 413 General Plant Ecology 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding BY 415 Developmental Plant 
AY 453 Geomorphology .. CH 206 Quantitative Analysis 


Students planning to mejor in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 
and be assigned an advisor. Electives will be selected in consultation with their advisor in line 
with their interests and needs, Students desiring further training may plin their course of study 
80 as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions, 





hOowanwn 
tintin trie 








Major in Animal Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp. 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry .. 


CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lal 
MH 112 Intr, College Mat 


THIRD QUARTER 
5 CH 105 Gen. Chemistry .......3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EH 102 English Comp. 
ZY 101 Gen, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Tntr. An. Husb. 

CH 103 Gen, Chemistry 
CH 1031 Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 

















AS 101 Agr. Orientation 0 MS Military Training MS Military Training 
MS Military Training —1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .. 
PE Physical Education ..1 


2 


FIRST QUARTER 

CH 203. Organic Chem. or 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZX_102 Gen. Zoology 
MS 
PE 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 





YM 200 Gen. Microbiology 





bea bin 





MS Military Training 

PE Physical Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AH 403 Animal Breeding —5 


VM 421 Animal Physiology 
Electives 
SENIOR YEAR 


AH 411 Seminar 
Electives 








1 
5 
Total—212 quarter hours 

Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an advisor. 
either 4 Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his advisor, develop a plan of study for the junior and 
senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and 
the student's advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of Individual students. 





‘THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochem- 

istry & Nutrition 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 2.5 
AY 304 General Soils — 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 








VM 422 Animal Diseases 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento, 
Electives... 






Electives 





A major may elect 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany 

DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 
PS 204 Physics or 

PS 205 Inte. Physics 
LY 101 Use of the Library 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 









bhba be 


AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 

DH 905 Prac. Dairy Tests 

‘VM 200 Gen. Microbiology 
Elective 








DH 408 Dairy Plant 
Procedures... 

DH 313 Judging Dairy 
Products... 
Electives .. 








FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EC 213 Engineering Acctg. 
& Cost Control 5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ....3 
SP_ 305 Public Speakin: 3 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology .5 
DH 311 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives ..... 3 








SENIOR YEAR 
DH 409 Dairy Plant 
Procedures... 
AN 408 Dairy Engineering 3 
DH 411 Food Plant 
Sanitation. cn3 
Electives 8 


Total—216 quarter hours 








THIRD QUARTER. 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .. 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. 
EC 214 Engineering Acct; 

&€ Cost Control 
MS Military. Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 











EH 345 Business and Pro- 
fessional Writing 
DH 310 Technical Control 
of Dairy Products 
DH 312 Jndging Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives 





45 
5 





DH 410 Dairy Plant 
Procedures 
Electives. 





Of the 58 elective credits, at least 35 credits must be chosen from one of the categories Usted 


below: 


1. GEWERAL AGRICULTURE 
AH 200 Intr, An. Husb. .......5 
AS 401 Farm Management .5 
AS 301 Agricultural Mktg. 5 
AY 201 Grain Crops 
AY 304 General Soils 
AY 401 Forage Crops 
DH 314-315-316 Dairy 
Cattle Judging .. 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- 
ing & Management ..5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. 5 
PH 301 General Poultry 5 











fl, ECONOMICS 
EC S31 Principles of Mktg. 
EG 333 Salesmanship 

EG 341 Business Law 
EG 345 Statistics 
EC 404 Office Manag 
EC 432 Advertising 

EG 442 Personnel Mgt. 
EC 463 Corp. Finance 5 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. 5 









5 
5 
5 
3 

5 








TH. _BASIC SCIENCE 
BY 401 Exp. Statistics for 
Biological Sciences 5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry 
CH 418 Biochemistry 









PS 206 Intr. Physics 
FL 151-152 German or 
FL 121-122 French .. 


© Courses recommended for students planning to take graduate work. 


All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have bad at least one rummer practical 
dairy plant experience before graduation. 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
PS 204 Physics 
LY 101 Use of 
MS ‘Military Training 
PE Physical Education 









AY 304 General Soils 
YM 200 Gen. Microbiology —5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .. 

Elective .. 








AN 303 Farm Machinery 
& Equipment 
DH 408 Dairy Plant Pr 
DH 317 Duiry Cattle Feed- 
ing & Mat. 
DH 916 Judging Dairy Cattle 
Elective . 













© 1f yraduate study is planned, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also to be tken 


an elective, 
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Major in Dairy Production 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(Same as in Agricultural Science) 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AS 202 Agr. Economics 
BY 101 General Botany 
CH 203 or 207 Organic 

Chemistry? 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops ss 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology ..5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology 5 
DH 314 Judging Dairy Cattle z 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding -. 2 
PH 301 General Poultry 
DH 402 Artificial 











Total—214 quarter hours 


3 


i 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition <0 
AN 301 Drainage & 

‘Terracing 
AY 201 Grain Crops . 
‘MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education —. 











5 
i 
5 

1 

1 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 
YM 422 Animal Disease 
Control 
ZY 300 Genetics 
DH 315 Judging Dairy Cattle 
Elective 











AS 401 Farm Management .. 

DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. 

ZY 402 Econ. Entomology . 
Elective .. 


*°1f graduate study is planned, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoolozy 102) 
































SOPHOMORE YEAR 


















































FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany ....5 AS 202 Agr. Economics AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. CH 105 General_ Chemistry 3 and Nutrition .. 
PS 204 Physi 5 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. AN 303 Farm Machinery... 
MS Military 1 HF 224 Plant Propagation HF 221 Landscape 
PE Physical Education <2. MS Military “Training Gardening 
PE Physical Education .1. MS Military Training 
PE —_ Physical Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils 5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ......5 AN 301 Drainage & Ter. 
PH 301 General Poultry ..5 BY 306 Plant Physiology .5 AY 402 Soil Fertility 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 HF 308 Vegetable HF 407 Preparation and 
JM 315 Agr, Journalism .....3 Gardening 5 Handling of Fruits 
Elective 3 Elective — and Vegetables 
Elective .. 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 401 Truck Crops BY 309 Plant Pathology HF 405 Small Fruits .. 
HF 323 Floriculture or HF 404 Fruit Growing ZY 402 Economic Ento. 
HF 406 Nut Colture Electives Electives 
Electives. —— 
Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
AH 200 Introductory Animal Husbandry ....5 EC 333 Salesmanship 5 
AS: 401 Farin Management. 5 FY 913 Farm Forestry 5 
AS 303 Agricultural Cooperal 3. HF 225 Flower Arranging SS 
AY 201 Grain Crops —.. 5 HF 402 Plant Breeding 5 
AY 401 Forage Grops .. 5 HF 421 Arboriculture 5 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers 3 HF 423 Nursery Mans 5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .. 5 PG 310 Reading Improvement | 3 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis —. 5 SA 113 Personal Typewsiting - 3 
CH 342 Geology 3 ZY 300 Genetics a 5 
DH 200 Fundamentals of Dairying «5 ZY 406 Bee Culture 3 
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Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agri. Economics EG 212 Intr. Accounting ...5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
BY 101 General Botany PH 301 General Poultry .. and Nutrition 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting PS 2 wysics EC 103 Economic Geog. — 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ZY 300 Genetics 
PE Physical Education 1. PE Physical Education 1 MS Military ‘Trai 
PE Physical Education .. 














bee ln in 





JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing ......5 AS 361 Rural Sociology 5 
SY 201 Intr, to Sociology 5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 
YM SIL Gen. Bacteriology 5 

Elective a 


EC 341 Business Law 

JM 315 Agri, Journalism 

SP 231 Public Speaking 
lective — 





buat 





SENIOR YEAR 


EC 333 Salesmanship 3 PH 404 Poultry Mgt. 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 PH 408 Poultry Diseases 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding —3 AS 304 Agr. Finance .. 





AN 307 Farm Wiring & 

Motors . 
AS. 401 Farm Management .. 
ZY All Gen, Parasitology or _ AN 306 Farm Bldg. Const, 3 PH 410 Poultry Breeding ... 








aod PH 411 Ponltry Marketin, 
Elective 


lective .... 





whois 





Total—212 quarter hours 
Electives to be approved by departmental representatives. 


Agricultural Administration 


The course in Agricultural Adminstration is designed both for those stu- 
dents who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and aaa e 
and in public policies affecting agriculture, The curriculum is administere: 
through a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of 
study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. 
The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in Agricultural Economics, or 
in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Administration. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing, In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or man- 
agers of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the field; (8) public 
servants in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or 
(4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing te 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Administration (AM) 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp. .. 
intr. College Math. 
Gen, Zoology 
Agr. Orientation 
Military ‘Training 
Physical Education ..1 


EH 101 
MHL 
zy 101 
AS 101 
MS 
rE 








ALL 204 


AS 202 
EC 2 


Antinal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition, 5 
Agr. Economics 5 
Inte, Accounting ...5 
























MS Military Training 1 
PE —_—Phyaical Education ..1 
AH 303 Livestock Prod. —...5 
AY 307 General Soils 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking 5 
ECCtHVE crecnenencrensd 
AS 410 Agr. Bus. Mgt. —.....3 
EC 446 Business, Cycles ....5 
Electives 10 
Grour 1 
AH 302 Feeds & Feeding 
AH 401 Swine Production - 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Prod. 


AN SOL Drainage & Ter. 





AN 305 Farm Trac, & Eng. 5 
AY 201 Grain Crops eecnen5 
AY 404 Cotton Production 5 
AY 406. Commercial Fert. 3 
AY 407 Soil Management 5 
HF 40) Truck Crops 5 
HF 404 Fruit Growing 5 
ZY 200 Genetics oe 





Students desiring to major in Agricultural Administration should contact the Head of thi 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. —..5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
AS 102 Ags, Economics 














Grientation 0 
MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 222 Inte, Accounting ....5 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying ..5 
PS 204 Physics . mt 
MS Military Training —1 
FE Physical Education 1 





JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 3Ol Agr. Marketing —5 
AS 36L Rural Socielogy 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 
Electives 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 403 Agr. Prices 
AY 401 Forage Crops : 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —_. 
AS 490 Senior Seminar 
Blootive nen 


Total—212 quarter hours 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
GROUP 2 


























AS 303 Agri. Cooperatives 3 
AS 302 Farm Records 3 
AS 304 Agri. Finance —..... 
AS 305 Farm Appraisal 3 
AS 411 Ecos. Dev. 

Rural Resou 3 










EC 333 Salesmanship 

EC 432 Advertising —..... 
EC 451 Intr. Ec. Theory 
EC 463 Corp. Finance 
EC 464 Investments 
EC 465 Public Finance 
EC 474 Adv, Statistics 5 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen, Botany 
CH 104 Gen, Chemistry ....4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
HY 107 United States i. 


History 
LY 101 Use of Li 

Military Training —.. 
Physical Education 1 











‘MS 
PE 





EC 
HY 
PH 
MS 
PE 


341 Business Law 
206 United States Govt. 5 
301 General Poultry 
Military Training —. 
Physical Education -.1 








AN 303 Farm Mach, & Eqp. 5 
EC 245 Statistics 5 
EH 345 Bus. & Pro! 











Elective .. 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AS 405 Agr, Policy 3 
Electives 10 
Grour 3 
AS 441 Hist, & Phil. 
of Extension assed 
AS 462 Rural Communities 


Around the World 3 





211 Gen. Psychology 
330 Social Psychology 
360 Applied Psychology 5 
201 Gen. Sociology 5 
B11 Tech. & Soc, Chg. -3 


sy 
sy 





Departmont of Agricultural Economics ax early in their college careers as possible in order that 
they may be assigned to a faculty advisor, Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty 
advisors based on student needs and interests. 


Agricultural Engineering 


‘This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural areas, 


The curriculum includes courses basic to all 
particular emphasis on Seren 
cultural courses. The curriculum le: 
Agricultural Engineering. Students completing 


curriculum have oppo: 


of Sheree courses with 
problems in agriculture, an 
ads to a degree of Bachelor 


pel agri- 
of Science in 
rtuni- 


ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 


are required. 


The Agricultural En: 


ering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ........5 CH 103 General Chemistry 


EH 101 English Comp. 5 
ou 112 Ine, Coleg: 


EG 102 Zoe Drawing 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation _ 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 








wd 
ar 
o 


AN 201 Soil & Implement 
Mechanics ino. 5 
MH 262 Anal. Geo. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Gen. Physics, 
Mechanics ee 
CE 210 Engr. Surveying ......3 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 








HY 107 United States 

History 
EE 263 Circuit Analysis 1 
ME. 306 Strength of Mat. 1.4 
MI361 Diff. Equations —_5 








AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. 5 

AN 407 Agr. Machinery 
Design Analysis —..3 

CE 406 Hydravlics Lab. 
Humanistic or Social 
Electives ee | 
‘Agr. Elective 5 








CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MB 112 Intr. College Mat 
EG 104 Des. Geometry 
AN 101 Inte, Agr. Ex: 
Ms Military ‘Training 

















SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ér 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
‘ME 202 Engr. Materials 
7 Science Structure <3 
MH 263 Anah Geo. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics, Heat, 

Sound & Light 5 





MS ‘Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 302 Farm Structures 5 
BY 101 Gen. Botany 5 


ME 310 Thermodynamics 4 


EH 304 Technical Writing 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AN 401 Mechanics of 








5 
5 
5 
5 


Total—252 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 





MH 161 Anal, Geo. & Cal. <5. 


EG 105 Ener. Drawing 1 
AN 102 Intr. Agr. Engr. 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 
‘Humanistic or Social 
Elective 








ME 205 Applied Mechanics .4 
‘MH 264 Anal, Geo. & Cal. 5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics, 
Elec. & Magnetism 5 
EG 204 Kinematics of 
Machines 
MS Military Training 
FE Physical Education 






AN 304 Farm Elec. Design 
AY 307 General Soils __.. 
ME 439 Machine Design 1 - 
ME 434 Fluid Mech. and 
Heat Transfer 


5 
5 
4 
4 







AN 405 eee 


ion 
AN 408 Agr. Tract 
Design Analysis 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
‘Agr. Elective -._. 
‘Humanistic or Social 
Elective .. =] 


Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of humanistic-social electives below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head, 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Technical Writing. 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking fifteen hours from the following: 


AY 455. Soil Physi 





BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 


of Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 





APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


MISTORY AMD GOVERNMENT 
HY 204 Hist. of the Moder World 
HY 206 United States Government 
HY 207 or 208 World History — 
HY 314 United States Colonial Histary .. 
HY 315 International Organization —_.— 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs 
HY 371 History of the West 
HY 407 Political Science 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History 
HY 482 History of the South . 

HY Current Events 


LITERATURE 


EH 208 Literature of the Western World 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama — 















oy cn ba ba ea bo, 








EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays cwveen3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literatare 3 
EH 365 Southem Literature .... nace 
EH 381 The Literature of tho Age of Reason 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology upon Modem Literature 
SP 334 Great American Speeches .. 


THE ARTS 


AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture — 
AT 431 Contemporary Art ....... 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ... 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation II 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music 
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ECONOMICS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 









PA 302 Introduction to Ethicy 
PA 330 Philosophy of Religion ...... 
PA 307 Scientific Reasonit 
PA 308 Introduction to Logic 

Philosophy 


Contemporary America 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of 
EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
EC 407 World Resources & Their 











te brats. 


, PA 440 American 
Utilization Ne 903 Ghoti Ea 
HE 305 Comparative Religions 
setae RE 906 Studies of the Gospels 


SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 
SY 204 Social Behavior 
SY 307 The Court and Penal A« 

SY 311 Technology and Social Change 
SY 403 Regional Sociology 







PSYCHOLOGY 

PG 211 General Psychology .. 
PG 311 Behavior of Man q....... 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 





Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

BY 101 General Botany BY 102 General Botany CH 103 Gen. Chemistry .....4 
EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. ..... CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH ILL Intr. College HF 101 Intr. to Ora. Hort. 1 
Orientation .. MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training MS ‘Military Training —..1 
FE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 CH 105 General Chemistry 3 


CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab. CH 105L, Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 
HF 292 Plant Materials HF 223 Piant Materials 5 






















HY 107 United States HF 224 Plant Propagation 5 
History. ‘MS Military Training 1 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education -.1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 306 Fundamentals of AY 304 General Soils 5 


Plant Physiology BY 309 Plant Pathology 5 


Tech, Elective 5 











ZY 300 Genetics* Elective — 3 Elective — 3 
Elvctive — 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 424 Plant Composition ..5 HF 426 Minor Problems 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
HF 429 Ady. Plant Prop. 5 ‘Tech. Electives 10 ZY 402 Economie Ento. ~.....5 
‘Tech. Elective 5 Elective 3 Tech. Elective <5. 
Elective Elective... 3 





© ZY 430 Principles of Heredity may he substituted for ZY 300. 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Ornamental Horticntiiry. aro reqtired to 
have theee months, or an equivalent of three months, practical experience in | mcenhowse.-murserys 
Inndseape salex lot, or fawer shop. 


Total—212 quarter hours 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: Floriculture Ficld—HF 324 Floriculture, HY 431 Arboriculture, 
HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Prob- 
lems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 333 Salesmanship, FC 241 
Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Landscape Field—HF 325 Landscape Design I, HF 326 
Landscape Design II, HF 327 Landscape Construction, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 423 Nursery 
Management, HF 427-8 Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AN 403. Soil and Water En- 
tineering, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC-333 Salesmanship, 
EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 Purchasing, 
EG 442 Personnel Management, AT 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging; Nursery Field—HF 924 
Floriculture, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 427-8 
Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, AN 403 Soil and Wa~ 
ter Engineering, EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Flower Shop 
Field—HF 324 Floriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Prob- 
Jers, AT. 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesman- 
ship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 
Purchasing, EC 442 Persounel Management, BY 406 Systematic Botany, 
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Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. In addition to these curricula the Department offers an honors 
program in the area of forest management. This program leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Pose 

Training in forest management and administration a the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of | as a raw material, He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand 
for foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related in- 
dustries hire the majority of graduates in the South, State and Federal 
agencies as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. 

e graduate may expect his initial eee to include land line survey- 
ing, timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing, After 
experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land 
management and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

Wood technology is the science of eke the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient etbaeas of standard products. The wood technologist 
must understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 
the student may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial man- 
agement or in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in 
these fields, The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufac- 
turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private and public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Socicty of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

BY 101 General Botany 5 BY 102 General Botany ._5 CE 201 Surveying I ..... 
FY 101 intr. to Forestry —.3 CH 103 General Chemistry 4 Cit 104 General Chemistry 
FY 104 Forest Cartography 2 1 CH 1041 Gon, Chem, Lab, 
FY 105 For. Convocation® 0 3S EH 101 English Comp. 
MIEI11 Int. College Math. 3 MS Military Trainin, 
1 PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical, Education 2 





AS 101 Agri. Orientation 0 

MS Military Training ..1 

PE Physical Edneation ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BY 306 Plant Physiolosy 5 AY 305 General Soils 5 FY 203 Silvies 

EH 102 English Comp. EH 304 Technical Writing 3 FY 204 For. 5 

FY 201 Dendrology ..... 3 FY 205 Wood Identification 5 









202 Dendrology 





PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 PS 206 Int, Physics 5 MS Military Training —1 
MS Military Training —1 Military Training 1 FE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education 1 Physical Education 1 


FY 

PS 

MS 

PE 

SUMMER CAMP 

FY 300 Field Mensuration 3 

FY 39) Forest Engineering 5 

FY 392 Forest Keology 3 

FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 

FY 395 Forest Site 
Evaluation .. 

* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quart 








FIRST QUARTER 
Agr. Economics 
Engineering Acct. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
302 Forest Fire Control 3 


119 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 310 Forest Pathology ....5 


aBe 


FY 315 Seeding é& Planting 3 
FY 310 Ady, Mensuration 
HY 206 United States Go 

Elective 








Silviculture 
Elective 





wrote 








305 Public Speaking® 
101 General Zoology .. 
Elective —. 


SENIOR YEAR 











FY 408 Loxying & EY 407 Forest Mgt. FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 

FY 414 Rey, Silvicn +3 FY 417 Photogrammetry: .. FY 418 Ady. Forest Mgt. 3 

FY 427 Forest Valuation ..5 FY 435 Forest Products ZX 305 Forest Entomology 5 

FY 434 Forest Policy 3 Merchandising Electives... 6 
Elective 3 Elective 





Total—238 quarter hours 
* This course will not be required of students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 


ELECTIVES 

Fiftoen of the 23 elective hours included in the forest management curriculum must be se- 
lected from an approved list of humanistic-social electives. Furthermore, a minimum of one 
course must be selected from each of the following categories: 

I. Literature and the Arts, I. Economics and History, and III, Other Social Sciences.°** 

*° Nine hous of Advanced ROTC amy be charged against the humanistic-social elective 
Fequirement. ‘The remaining nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be chosen from free electives 
and the three credit hours normally required for SP 305 Public Speaking. 





Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry has been developed to provide able stu- 
dents opportunity to explore in depth, areas in which they are interested, to 
prepare for graduate school, or to obtain a more rounded education, The 
gram is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's 
choosing. 

Students in the Forest Management Curriculum may apply for admission 
to the program following completion, with a cumulative grade point average 
of 1.75 or better, of the course work requirements through forestry summer 
camp. Permission for election rests with the Head and Executive Council of 
the Department of Forestry. Upon admission the student will be assigned to 
a faculty advisor who will guide him in the preparation of his program. 














JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 FY 309 Sampling 3 ZY 101 General Zoology 
BY 206 U.S. Government ....5 FY 316 Forest Economics ....3 Electives 
FY 301 Silviculture 5 SP 305 Public Speaking® 
Elective 3 Electives 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ...5 FY 407 Forest Management 5 FY 490 Seminar in Forestry 1 
FY 434 Forest. Policy 3 Electives wwsk9 BY 421 Forest Research 
Electives 12 Methods*® 
Electives M4 





Total—238 quarter hours 


In_ addition, one of the following courses must be selected: BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 

* This couse will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 

** Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421, 

‘The requirements relative to the humanistiosocial electives mre the same as with the standard 
fort management curriculum. "Thirty of the remaining elective hours ure to be chosen, under 
the supervision of the faculty advisor, so as to develop a distinct program leading to a predeter~ 
tained goal, None of the thirty hours in the special program may be used for Advanced Military 

jence. 
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Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. 
MB 111 intr. ‘Gollege Math. 5 
FY 105 Forestry Convo. 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation 
‘MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 









BY 102 General Botany 
FY 201 Dendrology — 
PS 205 Intr. Physics .. 


Elective 
MS 
PE 





Military ig 
Physical Education — 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 
EC 213 Eng. Acct. & 
Cost Control 
FY 311 Wood Tech, 1 
Elective 





5 
5 
5 


FY 430 Wood Tech. 11°* 5 
Electives 15 










FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 
CH 104 General Chemistry 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 
FY 101 Int. to Forestry 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 












Boob 





SOPHOMORE 
202 Dendrology 
206 Wood 
Measurement®® 
206 Intr. Physics 
Elective —. 
Military Training 
Physical Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


432 Seasoning & Pres. 
305 Public Speaking 
101 General Zoology 

Elective 


YEAR 

















bhabs & 









SENIOR YEAR 
425 Wood Gluing 
& Lam. 
Electives .. 





J 
Ey 





Total—216 quarter hours 


® This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 


*° Alternate year offering. 





‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany .. 
‘CH 105 General Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, 
‘MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education — 


5 












AS 202 
EH 304 
FY 205 
MS 
PE 


Agr. Economics 5 
Technical Writing 3 
Wood Identification 5 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education 1 


FY 433 
HY 206 


Seasoning & Pres. 
Tabet waseeaseuna 
US. Government 5 
Electives 0 





FY 421 
FY 431 





Wood Tech, T 
Electives 





'* Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Note: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his 
advisor to fulfill his personal objectives while in college. Two minors, however, will be ro- 
quired, one of which must be in mathematics, chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors 
are: industrial management, economics, botauy, foreign language, zoology, physics, English, busi- 
ness administration, education, and forest management, Each minor shall capsist of a minimum 
of 30 quarter hours in a series of related subjects. Prior to registration for the second quarter of 
the junior year, the planned course content of the two minors must be approved by the depart- 
ment head. A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more 
of the required courses, provided the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 

As m part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student 
must complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised industrial tours of forest products indus- 
tries. A satisfactory report on these tours must be submitted to the department head prior to 
graduation. 





Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany ......5 CH 207 Organic Chem. AS 202 A; 








CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 9 BY 102 General Botany 
CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab, 2 PS 206 Intr. Physics 


EH 253 Li 
Elective — 








PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 MS Military Training MS — Military Training 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education 1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
EH 390 Adv. Composition 5 AY 304 General Soils 5 
YM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 BY 309 Gen. Plant 
Electives 4 Pathology 5 
Electives 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 419 Gen. PL Ecology 5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy «5 





FL 122 Elem. French or 
FL 152 Elem, German ......5 
Electives ——. 


om. French or 






eu 


Bloctive 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Of the 53 lective hours, 35 must he chosen from the following lists. 


volve at vast 10 hours from each of the three lsts, 


BASIC SCIENCE 
BY 310 Forest Patholngy —.! 
BY 401 Exy. Stithitica far 
Biological Scimees 5 
BY 410 Aquatic Planty —. 
BY 416 Plant Microtech~ 





and Equip. ——....5 
AS SOL Agri. Marketing 5 





nique sw AY 201 Grain Crops 
BY 420 Weed Iden, und AY 401 Forage Crops - 
Controt AY 402 Soil Fertility — 5. 






BY 490 Nematodi AY 404 Cotton Prod. 

AY 405 Turf. & Its 

AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 
lizers 


ee 





CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 














CH 414, 419, 420 AY 409 Seed Prod. —. 
Mochemisrty 15 FY 313 Farm Forestry 

Mit 161, 262, 263, 264 HF 201 Orchard Mgt. 
Analytie Gave br HF 308 YN Gioaat Garden- - 
Salon has — 





ing .. 
PS 217 Astronomy HF 421 Arboriculture 
ZY 401 Invertebrate 

Zoology 


ZY 415 Limnology 














‘THIRD QUARTER 

BY 306 Fund. Plant 
Physiology — 

ZY 304 Gen. Entomology .5 
Electives een B 





BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
Electives 13 





Usually this would in- 


WUMANISTIC © SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AT 105, 106, 107 Drawing 15 
AT 227 Sculpture yreve 
AT 431 Contemporary ‘Art 
DR 313 Drama Apprec, 1 -. 
DR 314 Drama Apprec. 11 . 
EC 206 Soclo-Eco, Found, 
of Contemp, Am. 
EC 103 Econ, Geography. . 
EC 801 Geo-Political Basis 
of World Powers 3 
EC 405 Cultural Geography 
of the World ......5 
EH 241 Scien. Terminology 5 
EH 310 Word Study’ cccnu3 
EH 254 Lit, in English — 5 
EH 365 Southern Literature 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Sci, 
& Tech. upon 
Modern Literature 9 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
HY 922 The U.S. in World 
Affairs — 
HY 407 Political Science ...5 
MU 351 Music History I 3 
MU 353, 353 Mosie History Tr 
«em 
PA 30) Intr. to Philosophy 3 
PA 302 Intr. to Ethics .. 
PA 307 Scientific Reason. .. 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology 
RE 301 Religion and 
Modern Thought 




















Students desiring to major in Botany should contact the Head of the Department as soon as 
Possible in their college careers, 40. that they may be assigned to advisors, Electives will be 
to At their interests and needs after consultation with their advisors. 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER: 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. -1 
MH 112 College Math. —...5 
ZY 102 General Zoology 5 
‘AS 101 Agri. Orientation 0 
MS Military Training 1 
PE _ Physical Education —1 


FIRST QUARTER 





‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany .....5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1041 Gen, Chem. Lab. 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
‘MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany CH 207 Organic Chemistry or CH 208 Organic Chemistry or 
PS 205 intr. Physics - CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
ZY_304 Gen. Entomology HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
‘MS Military Training 1 PS 206 Intr, Physics Fr 
PE Physical Education. MS Military Training 








* For students who will not attend graduate school. 








JUNIOR YEAR 
Electives —........18 ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy 
Blectives: enenaee AD 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 411 Parasitology ........5 ZY 401 Invert. Zoology 5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 Electives 13 
Electives 8 





Total—211 quarter hours 
GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


Students in Zoology and/or Entomology must take « minimum of 40 hours from the group 
electives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200, Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisor. 


AY 304 Soils __ 308 Micrology _ 
AY 401 Forage Crops .. 402 Economic Entomology 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 
BY 401 Expt. Stat. for Biol. ‘Students — 
BY 406 Systematic Botany 
BY 413 Plant Ecology -. 
EH 304 Technical Writing 
FL 121-22 Elementary French 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish 
FL 151-52 Elementary German 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 
SP 305 Public Speaking — 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology 
























410 Systematic Entomology 
421 Vertebrate Zoology I 
422 Vertebrate Zoology IT 
435 Marine Biology... 
VM 200 General Microbiol 


on 4 en On os 





BBBEBEDEDES| 





GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Students in Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group vle~ 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 426, and ZY 436. Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisor, 


AY 304 Soils _ 

AY 401 Forage 

BY 401 Experimental Statistics for 
Biological Sciences —... 

BY 406 Systematic Botany 

BY 410 Aquatic Plants .. 



























BY 413 Plant Ecolozy ZY 415 Limnology : 

EH 304 Technical Writing ZX 421 Vertebrate Zoology 1 .. 

FL 121-22 Elementary French ... ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology 1 

FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish ZY 426 Game Management — 

FL 151-52 Elementary German — 10 ZY 428 Hatchery Management 

FY 201 Dendrology — <3 ZY 435 Marine Biology — 

FY 202 Dendrology 3 Z¥ 436 Management of Small Impoundmente 3 
FY 203 Silvics 5 ZY 437 Fisheries Biology a 
FY 301 Silviculture 5 ZY 438 Wildlife Techniques 








School of Air Science 


Coronet Rater 1. Wiriiams 
Commandant and Professor of Air Science 


a, AIR FORCE ROTC was instituted at Auburn University in the Fall 
of 1946 for the purpose of training AFROTC cadets who have the quali- 
ties and attributes essential to their progressive and continued development 
as officers in the reserve and regular Air Force. 

The instruction is designed to provide the Air Force ROTC students with 
a knowledge and understanding oft the characteristics and capabilities of aero- 
space; ond the principal weapons, operational factors, and organizational units 
which the United States Air Force employs in accomplishing its missions. 

The curriculum in Air Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of these courses, requirements for entrance, etc., is 
outlined below, 

Basic Course 

The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during 
his freshman and sophomore academic years is commonly referred to as 
the AFROTC Basic Course. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of 
the two-year basic course successfully completed. Leadership Laboratory 
(drill) is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 

Tn the freshman year classroom activity of three hours per week plus two 
hours of drill are required during one quarter, During the other two quarters 
the student will attend drill only (Leadership Laboratory). In the sophomore 
year, in addition to two hours of drill, classroom activity of two hours per week 
is required for all three quarters. Four quarters of classroom activity and six 
quarters of Leadership Laboratory (drill) must be successfully completed to 
satisfy the University’s military requirement in the Basic ROTC course. 


Advanced Course 


Advanced Air Force ROTC is a program designed to provide highly quali- 
fied junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and 
desire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical 
qualifications. Guccessfi completion of the Advanced Course qualifies the 
student for consideration of appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The Advanced Course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed for each quar- 
ter. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering de; Te- 
quirements, see engineering curricula. Six hours of instruction are taken 
week, four classroom periods and two leadership laboratory periods. Students 
are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day while enrolled in the Advanced Course, 

An advanced student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will 
be given 36% hours of actual fying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which 
may qualify him for a private flying certificate. 
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An AFROTC summer training period of four weeks duration must be 
attended by the student before he Soca eligible for a commission, Summer 
training is normally accomplished during the summer between the junior and 
senior years. Uniforms, aaa and rations are furnished by the government 
during the training period as well as travel expenses to and from camp. The 
requirements for the advanced course are: 

1, United States Citizenship, 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force, 

3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in the 
grade of Second Lieutenant, 

4, Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in 
the grade of Second Lieutenant, and accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School (agree to make formal written application for flight 
training leading to a military aeronautical rating in the United States Air 
Force not less than 180 days before scheduled date of graduation), 

5. Usually have at least two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an overall scholastic average of 1.0 or higher, 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Air Science and the President of the 
institution. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one summer camp (four weeks) 
preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Upon com- 
pletion of the course of instruction therein to accept an appointment as a 
Reserve of the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and 
agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States 
Air Force, on being ordered thereto by proper authority, for not less than 
four consecutive years, in the case of Category II (Scientific and Engineer- 
ing) and Category III (general) cadets aad not less than five consecutive 

ears, in the case of category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator), un- 
less sooner relieved of this obligation. (Veterans are exempt from this active 
duty requirement.) 

9. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic AFROTC) 
or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained qualifying scores 
on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests as prescribed by the Department of 
the Air Force, 

10. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course, may on the 
basis of previous honorable active U.S. military service, request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof, as a requirement for entrance. If a 
student meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the beginning 
of his junior year, 

Uniforms and Equipment 


Basic Student: Uniform commutation. 

Advanced Students: Monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms. 

All students are required to deposit the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of 
the University, prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are then furnished 
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a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC 
Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTC Course of Instruction, or 
upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are 
tumed in und the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
These uniforms are purchased by the University which is in turn reimbursed 
by the Government at a fixed rate. Upon uation the regulation uniform 
becomes the property of the advanced student. 

Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 

Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy. All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions. 

The Professor of Air Science may designate as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate a cadet who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

2. Demonstrates leadership Wag Raa achievements while participat- 
ing in recognized campus activities, both curricular and extra curricular. 

3. Haye a standing in their academic and military classes which, in con- 
junction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distinguished,” and 
consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air Force. 





Universal Military Training and Service Act Deferments 
s 


Students enrolled in the AFROTC program may be deferred under the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as follows: 

1, Students so deferred are required to sign an AFROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The undergraduate provisions of the syeement require the student to 
complete the basic course and to enroll in and complete advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of termination 
of the course of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered, 

2. This Di ent will notify the a riate local Selective Service 
Board Sena pba who hove tet ise! for deferment, Students 
dropped from Air Force ROTC, failing to meet minimum scholastic a 
ments, or those not considered potential Advanced Course students will no 
longer be deferred. 

8, Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their AFROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to ences pate work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


Wau A. Sreen, Dean 


Mf eS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS is composed of 
the artments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic 
Arts and Music. Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, 
Interior Design, Visual Arts, Industrial Design, Building Construction, Dra- 
matic Arts, and Music. Graduate degree courses are offered in Art and 
Building Construction. The departments of Dramatic Arts and Music offer 
sound basic training courses in these fields for students wishing to elect a 
minor or major concentration in them. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admission to the curricula in Architecture and Interior Design is limited. 
New students are admitted directly from high school only in the Fall Quarter. 
Following approval for general admission to the University by the Admissions 
Officer, eealicatinay are reviewed for selection by the Committee on Adinis- 
sions of the Department of Architecture. Students qualifying for advanced 
standing who have completed not less than one academic year of college work, 
with preparation in Mathematics and English equivalent to Mathematics 111- 
112-161 and English 101-2, may be admitted in the Sommer Quarter. All ap- 

licants for admission to Architecture and Interior Design must present scores 
isin at least one of the following testing programs: American College Test- 
ing Pro; (ACT), National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT), 
or the Scholastic Ability Test (PSAT and SAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB). Applicants whose records indicate the need 
will be required to report for special testing and a personal conference with 
a member of the Committee. 

Specific high school preparation in mathematics for students in Architecture 
is described under Requirements in Mathematics on page 74. 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
lanes in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environ- 
ment and assume the leadership in evolving effective Sins toward this 
end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect 
must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagina- 
tion, and individual integrity. 
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The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board, Training at Auburn Univer- 


sity prepares the student for the office 


e ike 


ience and the examination 
tration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 


required 


for exarnination by the National’ Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


TINST QUARTER 


Basic Design .. 


AR 101 4 
Basic Drawing .....2 
a 
5 


AT 10L 
DR 101 
EH 101 
MH 111 
MS 
PE 


Intro, to the Arts 
English Comp. — 
Inte, College Math. 5 
Military ‘Training —1 
Physical Education 1 








AR 201 
AR 271 
PS 205 
‘MH 262 
MS 
PE 


Arch, Design —— 
Arch. Graphics 

Physics 3 
Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 








AR 301 
AR 361 


BT 311 
PG 211 





Psychology — 
Genvral Elective 





=| 
Structures Toa. 3 
“3 


AR 401 
AR 461 


BT 411 
SY 405 





Arch. Design 
History & Theory 
of Architecture — 
Structures 1V 
Urbun Sociology 
General Elective 








ous 


AR 501 
AR 521 
BY S41 





FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AR 102 Basic Dosign 4 
AT 102 Basic Drawing 2 
DR 102 Intro. to the Arts 1 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
MH 112 Inte. College Moth. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
AR 202 Arch. Design ..... 






MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


MS 
PE 


‘Military Training —1 
Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
AR 302 Arch. Design .. 
AR 362 History & Theory 
of Architecture 
BT 312 Structures IT ....... 
SY 201 General Sociology —5 
General Elective 3 








FOURTH YEAR 


402 Arch. Design —....5 
462 History & Theory 
of Architecture 3 
412 Structures V ....... 
452 Bldg. Equipment I .. 
Group Elective 5 


AR 
AR 


BT 
BT 








FIFTH YEAR 

AR 502 Arch. Design 5 
AR 522 Professional Practice 5 
AR 512 Design Research ....2 
AT 338 Art History 1 5 





Total—279 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AR 103 Basic Design 

AT 103 Basic Drawing 
DR 103 Intro. to the Arts 
EH 108 Classical Litcrature 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 





4 
2 
1 












AR 203 Arch. Design 
AR 273 Arch. Graphics 
AR 233 Materials & Constr. 
BT 220 Mech. of Structures 
210 Surveying 


Physical Education ..1 





303 Arch. Design 
363 History &€ Theory 
of Architecture 
313 Structures TIT -. 
374 Planning. ...... 
206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations 
Genera] Elective 3 


S 








=o 


& 





403 
463 


413 
453 
423 


Arch. Design —. 
History te Theory 
of Architecture 
Structures. VI... 
Bidg. Equipment I 
Working Drawings .. 
General Elective 











Sieoes & 


503 


5 


Arch. Design 
Seminar = 
Group Elective 





Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
shosen from the group electives in Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Prychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
‘Three-hour elective courses taken in lien of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 
Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Problems..... 
AR 560 The Architect and Society... 
AB 561 Seminar in Urban Design. 
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Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of ind ene study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work, The Program shall comprise a total ot 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of study, of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed by the Committee, At least 15 hours of normally 
required elective credit shall lanned as related courses. Appropriate extra 
assignments in these courses shall be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work, At 
the option of the Committee a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required, 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 281 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment, His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of those aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOMD QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AR I01 Basic Design 4 AR 102 Basic Design 4 AR 103 Basic Design 4 
AT 101 Basic Drawing .2 AT 102 Basic Drawing _ 2 AT 103 Basic Drawing —.... 
‘DM 101 Intro. to the Arts 1 DR 102 Intro. to the Arty 1 DR J03 Intro. to the Arts I 
5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... S EH 108 Classical Literature 5 


FL 122 Elem. French FL 221 Intermediate French 
or or 
.5 FL 242 Elem. Italian FL 441 Intermediate Italian 5 
1 








5 

Military Training 1 MS Military Trainis 1 MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education 1 PE 1 PE Physical Education -1 
SECOND YEAR 

AN 201 Arch. Design 4 AR 202 Arch. Design 4 AR 203 Arch, Design - 
AK 271 Arch. Graphics 2 AR 272 Arch. Graphics 2 AR 273 Arch. Graphics 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & 

of Architecture 3 3 









AR 215 Elements of 3 






TT 221 Weaving & Design 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





AR 233 Mat 
Ez 


MS — Military Training — 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education — 
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FIRST QUARTER 
Interior Design .....5 
History & Theory 

of Architecture —..3 
Period Interiors 
Gen, Economics 
Elective .... 


AR 305 
AR 461 


AR 365 
EC 200 












AR 405 
AR 441 


Interior Design 5 
Professional Practice 
Group Elective 
Group Elective 


z 
S 








Five-bour elective courses will be chosen 
Foreign Languages, History, Philosopby, Psychology, Sociology, and 


THIRD YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AR 306 Interior Design .. 





EC 331 Marketing 
Elective — 


FOURTH YEAR 
AR 406 Interior Design —..5 
AR 442 Professional Practice 2 
5 





Total—217 quarter hours 
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‘THIRD QUARTER 
AR 307 Interior Design 
History & 


AR 463 
of Architecture ...3 
AR 367 Contemp. Interiors .2 
SY 201 Int. to Sociology 5 
Elective 





AR 407 Interior Design .......5 
AR 432 Materials & Finishes 2 
AK 435 Methods of LD. ......5 

Elective .—.- 3 





from the group aaairie Economics, English, 


Speech, 


ne uurins the third and fourth years adjustment will be made for those students taking advanced 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Architecture and Interior Design 


AR 559 Seminar in Historic Problems 
AT 925 Oil Painting 


iy 209 
HY 311 


National Government 
Medieval History 





2-3 Advanced Structures 1-11-11 HY 312 Modern European History 
Geography of North America HY 404 Recent United States History 
EC 34! Business Law HY 407 Political Science 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. PA 320 Formal Logic 


EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems PA 325 Aesthetics 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South PA 410 Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 

EH 253-4 Litersture in English PA 420 Modem Philosophy 

EH 352 Contemporary Fiction PA 430 Contemporary Philosophy 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama PG 330 Social Psychology 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature SP 229 Voice and Diction 

EH 361 History of the English Drama SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 

EH 390 Advanced Composition SP 253 Group Leadership 

BH 410 European Literature SP 273 Group Discussion 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

FL 121-2-221 French SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish SY 401 Population Problems 

FL 241-2-341 Italian SY 403 Regional Sociology 

FL, 151-2-251 German SY 405 Urban Sociology 
Industrial Design 


Industrial Design relates machine-produced objects to man, whether it is 
4 doorhandle, children’s toy, chair, automobile, cooking pot, or a therapeutic 
machine, 

The professional Industrial Designer works as a leading team member on 
the development of almost any object of everyday use. He studies the total 
impact of a probable object upon its user, and creates from this viewpoint a 
useful object which improves the human environment. 

Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different abstract 
data and points of view from technology, art, science and humanities are 
transformed and physically embodied into the form, structure, and functions 
of a mass produced object for practical and aesthetic use. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for positions in Industrial Design 
offices, in various industries, or as independent consultant designers. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 
FIRST YEAR 


AR 










EH 102 English Comp. —.5 CH 103 General Chemixtry 4 
MH 112 Intro. College Math. 5 CH 1031, Chemistry Lab, 1 
IL, 102 Welding Sei, & PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 
Appl. —..._1 EG 102 Engr, Drawing | —..2 

PE Physical Education 1 MS. Military Training —1 HL 103 Machine Tool Lab, .1 
PE Physical Edveation 1. MS. Military Training —1 

PE Physical Education 1 

SECOND YEAR 
AR 210 Industrial Design I 5 AR 211 Industrial Design 15 AR 212 Industrial Design 11) 5 
5 AR 222 Tech. Ilustration .5 AR 223 Industrial Design 

‘Mats. & Technology 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 Methods 
Desct. Geometry 2 EG 105 Engr, Drawing 11 2 EG 204 Kinemot 
























IL. 105 Fmindry Technology 1 Machines aa 
MS Military Training 1 PS 204 Survey in 5 
PE Physical Edneation 1 MS. Military Training «1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 
‘THIRD YEAR 
AR 310 Industrial Design IV 5 AR S11 Industrial Design V5 AR 312 Indus. Design VI ..5 
i 5 PA 307 Scien, Reasoning .5 
" EC 331 Prin. of Maiketing 5 
*HY 204 Hist. of Modern °EH 385 Impact of Sceace & *1L, 302 Mfg. Proc: 
World... ‘Tech. on Mod, Lit. 3 Machining ——......3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 410 Industrial Aft 411 Indus. Design VII 5 AR 412 Industrial Des. 
Design VII 5. PA 325 Aesthetics, or 5 
PG 461 Indus. Psychology 5 PA 320 Formal Logic 5 AR 565 Seminar in ind. 
SY 408 Industrial Sociology 5 IL 406 Probs. in Machining 5 Des. 5 
*IL 303 Mfg. Proc: Shaping, © *PG 311 Behavior of Man _3 Advanced Elective 5 
Forming & Fab. ...3 *SY SIU Tech. & Soc 
CHANGE venison SD 





* Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
Total—228 quarter hours 


Department of Art 

The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 
in Art. Its curricula are directed toward training students who wish to become 
professional designers or practitioners in the fine arts. To this end a program 
of studio courses is combined with studies of the functions and historical back- 
ground of the visual arts, Courses in general education promote in the student 
a comprehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives. Two curricula are offered: Visual Design and Fine Arts, both leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (See page 153), Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 


The tees basic course in Fine Arts closely resembles that of Visual 
Design. emphasize a fundamental grasp of drawing, design, color, tex- 
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ture and material, and both seek to stimulate a creative use of these elements. 
Academic studies in languages and the social sciences provide an understand- 
ing of cultural heritages, and of human needs and behavior. 

In his third year, with faculty approval, the student enters advanced courses 
in painting, sculpture, and printmaking. Preferences are emphasized through 
art electives and through academic electives from other areas of the University. 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who comtemplate teaching as a career 
should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another 
institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 
FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I .... 
AT 181 Design Funda- 
smentals 1 
EH 10! English Comp. 
MS Military ‘Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
AT 107 Drawing If ... 
AT 182 Design Funda- 








mentals II ~ 
FL 121 Elementary French 
MS Military ‘Training... 
PE Physical Education .. 





AT 227 Sculpture 1 
AT 211 Lettering —.. 5 
FL 122 Elementury French 5 
MS ad 

= 












AT 224 Painting If 
AT 215 Figure Constru 
HY 208 World History .. 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 





nae 





Military Training 
PE Physical Education 








AT 322 Painting M1 . 


AT 324 Painting IV omcon5 
AT/907 Figure: Drain 


AT 405 Printmaking I 






















\T 338. Art History 5 PG 211 Psychology ~. EH 253 Lit. in English . 
*PA 301 Intro, to *PA 302 Intro. to Ethics —.3 Elective .. 
Philosophy... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 499 Art History 1 5 AT 422 Painting V —_ AT 498 Thesis 
AT ___ Art Elective .. AT Art Elective —5 AT Art Elective: .. 
PA 325 Aesthetics EH Elective 
Elective ~ Elective 





* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for PA 301 und 302. 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Visual Design 


‘The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
OF vistal conmianleatie Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
Earnie layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of design electives. Courses in economics, sociology, 
peyehology and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 
creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 
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Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
























AT 107 Drawing OT 5 
AT 182 Design Funda- 
mentals IT 5 
HY 107 American History 5 
. MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ~. PE Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 227 Sculpture T AT 222 Painting 1 AT 224 Painting 1 5 
Lettering AT 205 Figure Dra AT 215 Artistic Anato 5 
AT 212 Graphic Processes PG 211 Psychology 5 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1. PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 381 Visual Design I 5 AT 382 Visual Design If 5 AT 383 Visual Design I 5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing Il 5 AT 355 Mlustration I —......5 AT 961 Fashion 1 5 
AT 338 Art History T 5 AT 339 Art History II -. EC 200 General Economics 5 
Elective .... 3 Elvctive a 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design IV .5 EC 331 Marketing Prin 5 AT 486 Thesis -ryererereennen’ 
AT Art Elective .. 5 AT Art Elective 5 AT Art Elective —.0..0.5 
EH Adv. English AT Art Elective —.....5 Elective 5 
Elective 5 Elective 4 Elective . a 
Elective a 





Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Fine Arts, 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses concerned with 
the structural design of buildings, the design of mechanical and other equip- 
ment for buildings, the practical application of building materials, the estima- 
tion of building costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures. 
These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 
FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER ‘TWIRD QUARTER 
104 Intr. to Building 5 .=5 BT 106 Matls. & Constr. ...5 
101 English Comp. -5 EH 102 English Comp. ..5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
111 Int, College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 PS 205 Physics -neonmo—5 
Military Training 1 MS Military Training ...1 MS 
Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE 






BEERS 
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SECOND YEAR 
TiNST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 Gen, Economics .5 EC 213 Engr. Accounting ...5 
MH 262 Anul. Geom. é& Cal. 5 MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 206 Physics .. 5 IL 101 Woodworking 1 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Elective — 5 
Des. & Fab. MS Military Trai 1 
MS Military Training PE _—Physical Education ..1 
PE —Fhysical Education 
THIRD YEAR 
BI 311 Structures T ‘8 BT 312 Structures Ir 3 
BI 367 History of Bldg. 1 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. 1 ..3 
CE 201 Surveying «5. PA 307 Scientific Reasoving 5 
Group Elective Group Elective —...5 
Ady. ROTC or Ady. ROTC or 
Elective ... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
BI 433 422 Constr. Prob. 11 
412 Structures V 
BT 421 452 Bidg. Equipment 
BT dit Group. Elective 
Ady. ROTC or 








Elective 


‘Total—21§ quarter hours 


183 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
EC 214 Cost Control 5 
IL 102 Welding Science 

& Application 1 
Elective: seccnss ee 
Military Training 1 
Physical Education 2 








MS 
FE 





BY 313 Structures TIT .....-3 
BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. 11 ..3 
EG 445 Indus. Relations or 
EC 350 Labor Problems —.5 
Group Elective . 
Ady. ROTC or 
Elective 











BT 453 Bldg. Equipment 
Technical Elective ..5 
Ady. ROTC or 
Elective ee 





Note: Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 


Note: ‘Three-bour elective courses taken in liew of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 


following: 





Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Building Constructian. 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-DT 

EC 305 Geography of North America 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 341 Business Law 

EC 345 Statistics 

EGC 337 Economic History of Europe 

EC 858 Economic History of the U.S. 

EC 4U2 Amorican Industries 

EC 442 Personnel Management 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South 

EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities 

EH 253-4 Literature in English 

EH 352 Contymporary Fiction 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 

EH 361 History of the English Drama 

EH 263-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera 
ture 

EH 971 The American Short Story 

EH 372 The American Novel 

EH 390 Advanced Composition 

EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

EH 451-2 Shak 

EH 457 Victorian Literature 

EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan 
Period 

EH 481-2 English Novel 

EH 491 American Poetry 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil En 


FL 121-2-231 French 

FL 131-2-251 Spanish 

FL 241-9-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 

HY 206 United States Government 
209 National Government 

311 Medieval History 

312 Modern European History 
313 Recent European History 

314 United States Colonial History 
404 Recent United States History 
406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 
408 United States Political Parties 
451 The Far East 

452 History of Latin America 

460 Great Leaders of History 

482 History of the South 

325 Aesthetics 

420 Modern Philosophy 

2 
330 Social Psychology 

201 Introductory Sociology 

SP 251 Essentials of Public Speaking 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
SY 304 Race and Culture 

SY 401 Population Problems 

S¥ 402 Social Theory 

SY 403 Regional Sociology 

SY 405 Urban Sociology 

SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


ASSES RRR SRREERRES 


eering after 


graduation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
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by substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
plone the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
legree beyond the normal length of twelve quarters. 

The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
eee will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 

ilding industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Construction. 
The candidate must complete satisfactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved the Dean of the Graduate School, totaling 60 
quarter hours. 


BT 699 Research and Thesi 





Department of Drama 


The courses in Drama offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closely asso- 
ciated with the university dramatic group, the Auburn Players. Students in 
all courses with laboratory are expected to participate in the production of 
plays. Much attention is given to those who intend to direct oceans work 
in schools and little theatres, 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
the courses, Dramatic Production, Acting and Stage Techniques, Directing, 
Acting and Makeup, Stage Mechanics, Dramatic Theory, Drama Appreciation 
I and II, and the general course in theatre work, Dramatics, may elected. 
Students from all schools are welcomed at the tryouts of the Auburn Players. 
For the student wishing to major in Drama a full program of courses is of- 
fered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing and 
Stagecraft. Drama may be taken as a major or minor in the School of Educa- 
tion (See page 153) or as a minor in the School of Science and Literature (See 
page 194), Attendance at student convocations each Tuesday is compulsory. 


Curriculum in Drama (DR) 












FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
DR 104 Dram. Production 5 DR 105 Acting and DR 201 Directing eee 
EH 101 English Comp. Techniques °FL221 Interm. French ....5 
°FLI121 Elem. French — EH 102 English Comp. PG 211 Psychology 





DR 101 Int. to Arts ..- *FL122 Elem. French DR 103 Intr. to Arts 

MS Military Training 1 DR 102 Intr. to Arts MS Military Traini 

PE Physical Education .1 MS. Military Training PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education _1 
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SECOND YEAR 
puns QUARTER 
DH 202 Acting t& Make-Up ..5 





EH 253 Lit. in English ......5. EH 254 Lit. in English 5 
ol HY 207 World History 5 

i! MS Military = 

FE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 


DR 310 World Theatre 
EH 410 European Lit. 
MU 973 Appre. of Music 
AT 338 Art History I 





EH 451 Shakespeare ——.... 
MU 376 Music for Ball 
and Theatre ........3 





FOURTH YEAR 
DR 402 ae Directing 


— 


DR 40) Adv. Directing 5 
DR 413 Twentieth 
Crntury Theatre 
Elective .... 
General Elective 3 








ive 
General Elective —3 


Total—213 quarter hours 






‘THIRD QUARTER 
DR 204 Dramatic Theory ~.5 
HY 208 World History —...5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Edu: 






DR 312 World Theatre 5 
EE Shakespeare... 





DR 403 Adv. Directing 
Elective 





Elective 5. 
General Elective ..3 


‘be expected to continue 


* Another Ianguage may be substituted for French with the approval of the Department Head. 


If & student bay already had some foreign language, he would 
with it until a reading knowledge is gained, 


© With thi single exception, the frst two years of work will be the same for all students i 
Drama. Inu the Stagecraft Option, a substitution will be made for SP 229, 
For Stagecraft Majors, DK 407-8-8 would replace DR 401-2-3. 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music 
to students interested in deve’ 


ides instruction and performing experience 
ing their talents in music. 


courses of 


study provided by the Di ent have been created to present a balance 
: oa ; 


between creative skills an 


academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music Major a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music or 


(B) and Composition. These 


music, theory, and composition. They also provide 


ganists and choir directors, 


grams provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied 


training for church or- 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 


Department of Music offers a 


program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 


Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


The De; 


ent of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 


interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
wind and brass instruments, Courses in ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 
glee ale, choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all 
curricula, 
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Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
MU 131 Music Theory I .......3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. 2 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU 
MU 
Mu 
MS 
PE 








EH 253 
‘MU 231 
‘MU 251 
MU 
MU 
‘MU 
MU 
MS 
PE 





Mate Theory IV 


FL 
‘MU 334 
MU 351 
MU 
MU 


MU 337 
MU 431 





(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .. 
MU 132 Music Theory IT 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit, 








al 











MU ‘Major Instrament ... 
MU *Minor Instrument 
MU Perf. Group —...._1 
MU Ensemble 

MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education _1 


SECOND YEAR 

EH 254 English Lit. 
MU 232 Music Theory V 3 
‘MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
3 

1 





MU Major Instrument 






MU Minor Instrument | 

MU Perf. Group — 

MU Ensemble 

MS Militury ‘Training — 

PE —_Physieal Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 

FL Foreign Language .5 


MU 335 Counterpomt Ii - 
MU 352 Music History IT 









MU = Major Instrument 
MU Ensemble 
Elective .. 


FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 
MU 
MU 
MU 


* Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano aie 


Total—210 quarter hours 























THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory UI 3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit, ..2 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU *Minor Instrument 1 
MU Perf. Group 1 
MU Ensemble i 
MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
HY 208 World History 05 
MU 233 Music Theory VI -..3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU —-Minor Instrument ...1 
MU Perf. Group —1 
MU Ensemble mit 
MS — Military Training -.1 
PE ——Physical Edueation ..1 
FL __ Foreign Language .5 
MU 336 Counterpoint II ...3 
MU 353 Music History I -...3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble 1 
Elective ... 3 

S¥_201 Intr, Sociology _....5 
MU 361 EY 
MU 3 
MU 3a 
MU 1 
a 





(B) Theory and Composition Major 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ... 
MU 131 Music Theory 1. 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. 
‘MU 181 Applied Piano ....2 
MU 116 Woodwind Class 
‘MU 110 String Ciass .. 
MU Perf. Group ~ 


MS 
PE 













MU 251 Survey of Mu. 


‘MU 107 Yoice Class 
‘MU 113 Brass Class 
MU 281 Applied Piano 
Perf. Group 
Ensemble 
Military 
Physical Education 1 







Rags 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MU 132 Music Theory IT 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. 
‘MU 182 Applied Piano 
MU 117 Woodwind Class 
MU 111 String Class 
















MU Pef. Group 

MU —_Ensemble 

MS Military Training 

PE Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 








EH 254 English Lit. 
‘MU 232 Music Theory V 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit, 
MU 108 Voice Class 

MU 114 Brass Class — 
MU 282 Applied Piano 








MU Perf. Group 

MU Ensemble 

MS Military ‘Training — 
PE Physical Education 1 





HY 107 United States Hist. 
‘MU 133 Music Theory IIL 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. 
‘MU 183 Applied Piano —.... 
MU 118 Woodwind Class 
MU 112 String Class _. 







bhow 








1 
eat 
MU Perf. Group ......1 
MU = Ensemble. 1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 208 World History .....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ...3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 119 Percussion Class —_} 
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FIRST QUARTER 
Foreign Language 
jerpoint T 
History 
Modem Harmon: 
Applied Piano 
Elective —. 









Musto Analysis 
Composition 1 
Orchestration T 
Applied Piano. 
Elective 
Elective 










THIRD YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language 
MU 335 Counterpoint II 
MU 352 Music History 11 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit. 
MU 382 Applied Piano 

Elective 











3 
3 
3 
1 
3 





FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis 





3 
3 
3 
wet 
5 
3 


Total—210 quarter hours 
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‘THIRD QUARTER 

FL Foreign Language 5 

MU 336 Counterpoint I ~..3 

MU 353 Music History IIT 

MU 361 Conducting ... 

‘MU 383 Applied Piano .......1 
Elective 





3 





SY 201 Intr, Sociology —5 

‘MU 436 Composition IT ......3 

‘MU 439 Orchestration TT 

‘MU 483 Applied Piano —.. 

‘MU 445 Theory Pedagogy 
Elective 








Supplementary Requirements for the Professional Degree — 


1, Students concentrating in apples 
junior recital near the close of the thi 


Bachelor of Music 


during the Jast year of study. 


2. Students concentrating in Music Theor 
to present an original composition in small 


Music are required to present a 
‘d year, and a senior graduation recital 


and Composition are required 
form near the close of the third 


year and a composition in large form during the last year of study. 
8. Attendance and performance at student convocations each Wednesday 


are compulsory. 


FIRST QUARTER 
English Comp. 
Foreign Langus 
Music Theory 
Survey of Mu, Lit. . 
Applied Music 
Military Training .. 
Phystoa) Education. .. 







EH 101 
FL. 
MU 131 
MU 151 
Mu 
MS 
rE 


EH 253 
‘HY 207 
MU 231 
MU 251 
MU 


MS 
PE 







Music Theory IV. 
Survey of Mu. Lit, 
Applied Music 
Military Training 
Physical Education .. 











Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST YEAR 





SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 192 Music Theory Tl ..3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu, Lit. 1 


MU Applied Music ......2 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. 
HY 208 World History 
MU 252 Music Theory V ....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Applied Music —.....2 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
MU 352 Music History II 3 
‘**Science or Math. 5 
"Minor .. 
Elective 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis .......3 
MU453 Music Literature 
*Minor 
Electives 


Total—210 quarter hours 


5 

















way} 








‘THIRD QUARTER 
FL ‘oreign Language .5 
HY 107 United States Hist. : 





MU Applied. Masi 
MS — Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
EC 200 Gen. 





jconomics 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology 


* Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
Except 


languages and history. 


for foreign lan, 


subjects 


must 


‘be numbered 200 or above, 


ean BUALES, 
\¢ of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree 

1, The music courses for the degree are divided into Lower and Upper 
Divisions. Majors must complete (a) 36 quarter hours of music in the Lower 
Division (18 hours of theory, 12 hours of applied music, and 6 hours of music 
literature); (b) a minimum of 36 hours of music in the Upper Division. 

2, A comprehensive examination will be given at the end of the sopho- 
more year which must be passed before the student proceeds to the Upper 
Division music courses, 

3. Students concentrating in Music History and Literature are required 
to write a thesis during the last year of study. 

4. History and Literature majors must complete sophomore NASM ap- 

lied music standards. To meet qe requirements additional applied music 
bara the second year may be required, 

5. Participation in the work of music performance groups is required 
each quarter with or without credit. 

6, Attendance and performances at student conyocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory. 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. 


Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 
1, Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 
2. Attendance and performances at student conyocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory for Music Majors, 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. 
See index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to 
students of the University, may be taken without credit, or offered as general 
elective credit. 
Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses... 
Music and Music Education Courses. 


15 








School of Chemistry 


Cuartes Ricuanp Saunpers, Dean 


hes SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in Chemistry, The administrative offices, the Emerson R. Miller 
Library, the auditorium, ‘and the departments of chemistry and laboratory 
technology are located in the Ross Chemical Laboratory. The department of 
chemical engineering occupies approximately one-fourth of the Wilmore En- 
incering Laboratory. This laboratory is conveniently located with respect to 
¢ Ross Chemical Laboratory and provides modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It affords preparation train- 
ing for students desiring to equip themselves for work in both pure and 
applied chemistry. 

‘The curriculum offers training in the fundamentals of the science together 
with advanced courses in chemistry and physics. General electives are selected 
from ficlds especially for their cultural value, All electives must be approved 
by the dean. 

Mathematics 160, 111 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or lll. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 






vasT QuARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
“E160 Intr. College Mal MH 161 Anal. Geometry MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

**LY 101 Library Science — and Calculus __..5 & Calculus 5 


Military Training ..1 MS Military Training 1 MS = Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education... PE Physical Education ... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. ..5 CH 205 Analytical Chem. ...5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry ..5 
‘MH 361 Differential Equa. ..5 

PS 203 Physics-Elec. 

& Magnetism 5 
MS Military Training —1 Sound & Light 5 MS Military Training ....1 
PE — Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education ..1 








CH 409 Physical Chemistry ..5 

~5 FL 251 Intermed. German .5 

PS 305 Modern Physics .....5 
Elective 





Elective = 
Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. Only Bve (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160. 
** LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Analysis 
(Qualitative) 5 


School of Chemistry 


SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 411 Intermediate Inor- 
as 5 


‘Taino QuaRTIR 
CH 413 Anal. Chemistry —-s 
PS 304 Spectroscopy . 








CH 410 Interm. Inorganic CH 412 Chemical Thermo- Electives 
Chemistry Sere 
EHD80 Ady. \Compesition 5 
Elective .. 


Total—211 quarter hours 
‘Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives in the 
funior and senior years. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as “Certi- 
Bed Graduates when they have made up the electives for which advanced military training was 
substituted. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 
SP 231 Public Speaking —_. 
EH 253 Literature in English 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


HY 206 United States Government 
HY 210 State Government 





Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 

CH 111 General Chemistry 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 
*MH 160. Inte, College Math. 3 
**LY 101 Library Science 1 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 





CH 204 Analytical Chem. —5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 5 
‘ZY 102 General Zoology 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 









CH 304 Organic Chemistry _5 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 

PS 203 Physics-Eleo. 
& Magnetism 
Elective 


CH 418 Biochemistry . 
FL 151 Elem. German 
Electives —..... 


(BIOCHEMISTRY OPTION) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General Chemistry 5 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 16! Analytic Geometry 
& Caleulas nn 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 Analytical Chem. ...5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ....— 5 
PS 201 Physics Mechanics 3 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
‘ZY 424 Antinal Physiology 5 
Elective a 














SENIOR YEAR 


CH 419 Biochemistry 
FL 152 Elem. German 
Electives, 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 








QUARTER 

CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

Be CMCUMUS oer 

General Zoology 5 

1 

1 





ZY 101 
MS 


Military Training 
PE 


Physical Education .. 





CH 303 Organic Chemistry «| 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 





Sound & Light 
ZY 301 Camper. Anatomy 
‘MS Military Training — 
PE Physical Education .. 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry 

EH 390 Adv. Composition .! 

'YM 200 Gen. Microbiology ~. 
Elective 


ohne 








Note: Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives 


in the junior and senior years. 


* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be ucceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160. 
** LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


HY 107 United States History ... 
HY 306 United States Government 
HY 


10 State Government 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


ane 
= 
5 











SP_ 231 Public Speaking 
EH 253 Literature in English 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid pr of the chemical and metallurgical industries, parti- 
cularly in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking 
chemical engineering. 

The work of the chemical engineer relates to the design, construction, 
and operation of plants for the production of numerous chemical and in- 
dustrial products such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic fibers, ceramic products and glass. 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineerin 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles whi 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries, Students 
who complete the requirements of the master’s degree are qualified for better 
poets and often make more rapid progress than, those with only the 

chelor’s degree. 


The broad university training provided, when supplemented by pro- 
fessional experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers 
in Woes e research and development, sales engineering, plant design, 
and management. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in in- 
creasing numbers in nuclear engineering. 


‘The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education Program on 
page 86, 

For admission to the chemical engineering curriculum, students regis- 
tered in the Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering must complete all 
prescribed courses in mathematics with an average of 1.0. 


Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) 
FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER, ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH L11 General Chemistry 5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
‘MH 160 Intr, College 3 MH 161 Analytic Geometry MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing ¥ m2 & Calculus —__5 & Calculus . 5 
LY 101 Use of the Library 1 EG 104 Desc. Geometry —.2 EG 105 Engr. Drawing II 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 MS Mnleary ‘Fralatag aol 
PE ication 



























PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Educat Physical al 
SECOND YEAR 

CH 206 Quant, Analysis 5 MH 264 Analytic CH 903 Organic Chemistry 5 

MH 263 Analytic Geometry & Calculus 5 MH 361 Diff. Equations 5 
fe Caleutus cu PS 202 Physics-Heat, PS 203 Physics-Elec. 

PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 5 Sound & Light —...5 & Magn 
Humanistic Elective 3. ME 205 Applied Mechanics .4 CN 201 Chem. Engr. 

MS Military Training ....1 Humanistic Elective 3 Fundamentals... 

PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 1 MS = Military Training ..1 

PE ‘Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 





THIRD YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 CN 322 Organic Process 
CN 300 Process Calculations 3 CN 321 ; 3 Industries. & 
EN 304 Organic Chemistry .5 CN 324 Fluid Mechanics 4 Thermodynamics 3 
‘MEL362 Engr. Moth, 1 .....5 ME 306 Strength of Mat. ..4 CN 326 Heat Transfer 

or Elective...» CN 926L. Heat Trans, Lab. 2 
‘MH 460 Numerical Analysis 5 CN 430 Computer Principler 2 

or EE 304 Electric Cirvvits 4 
MIT467 Math. Statistics 5 SP 305 Public Speuking 3 
‘ME 202 Materials of Engr. 3 Elective 3 














CN 423. Unit Operations ...3 CN 424 Mass Transfer 3 
CN 423L Unit Op. Lab. (CN 424L Mass Tranx. Lab. 2 4 
CN 426 Engr. Metallurgy CN 437 Process En; 4 4 
CN 432 Instrumentation CN 490 Applied Thermo 5 
Electives 5 5 

- 6 

Total—235 quarter hours 

APPROVED ELECTIVES 
5S MU 374 Masterpieces of Mazic .. 3 
3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosop! 3 
3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ... 3 
5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning -. S 
3 5 
5 3 
3 


Department of Laboratory Technology 


Laboratory Technology Curriculum 
This course is designed for men and women who wish ta prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc, With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry. 


‘The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily are 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 


The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They epee to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists! 
written examination. If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 
degree in Medical Technology will be granted. The four-year academic cur- 
riculum is recommended. 


Medical Technology Curriculum 


An alternate plan is available for those who plan to become medical tech- 
nologists and who do not obtain the Bachelor of Science degree in Laboratory 
Technology. This plan leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in Medical 
Technology. To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the 
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curriculum, intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass 
the course work in the hospital and the National Registry examination, Further 
requirements are: 


(1) The student must complete the first three years of the Laboratory 
Technology curriculum before interning in a approyed hospital in order that 
the internship can be considered as fulfilling the senior year's residence re- 
quirements in lieu of the fourth year on campus. 

(2) Auburn University students transferring into Medical Technology must 
have completed in the Laboratory Technology curriculum one academic year 
(54 quarter hours) preceding the year of internship, 

(8) Students transferring from other institutions into Medical Technology 
must complete the second and third years of the Laboratory Technology cur- 
riculum: ov| campus before interning, 





Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 1031, Cen. Chem. Lab, ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..2 
MH 111 Intz, College Math. 5 EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. 
ZY 10) General Zoology .....5 ZY 102 General Zoology .....5 MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
PE 111 Hygiene. 1 PE 112 Hygione - PE 113 Hygiene 1 
FE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
*LY101 [Library Science 1 LT 101 Orientation ~. 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

























CH 206 Quont. Analysis ...5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 

EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ...5 PS 206 Physics-Elec., VM 200 General Micro- 

PS 205 Physics-Mechanics Sound & Light .......5 biology 8 
and Heat .. 5 M220 Human Anatomy VM 221 Human Anatomy 

HY 205 Current Events .......1 & Physiology & Physiology ...... 

FE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 HY 205 Current Events 


PE Physical Education -.1 


























JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry CH 420 Biochemistry —.0u05 
LT 301 Hematology: 5 LT 305 Serology —.. HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
‘VM 204 Pathogenic Micro- ZY 303 Medical LT 401 Adv. Hematology 
biology 5 Parasitology Elective 
Elective 3 Elective — 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 231 Essentials of LT 405 Ady. Serology 
fessional Writing —.5 Poblic Speaking 5 LT 422 Hospital Lab, 
LY 421 Diagnostic PY 300 Public Health 5 
Apparatus 5 Group Elective 
ZY 908 Micrology 5: Elective .. 
LY 402 Seminar .. 3 





Total—211 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


FL 151 Elementary German 
FL 152 Elementary German 
PG 211 General Psychology ... 
SA 111 Business Typewriting 
SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
ZY 300 Genetics —. 


BY 101 General Botany 
BY 102 General Botany 
EC 102 Principles of Geography’ 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting ...... 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting 
FL 121 Elementary French —... 
FL 122 Elementary French . 


® Not open to juniors or seniors. 
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School of Education 


Truman M. Prence, Dean 
Rosert L. Saunvers, Assistant Dean 


vi [sts SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the Nationa] Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service peninoel with the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved. 

The School of Education provides professional preparation programs for 
service in the fields of Seat and teaching; a istration, supervision, 
and guidance; and psychology. Recognizing school service as a profession 
with various areas of activity, the School of Education provides training in 
a number of specialized curricula on both the erie and graduate 
levels. Undergraduate programs lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and the Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology. Programs ad- 
ministered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, 
the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education. —The Department of 
Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education provides a program for 
the preparation of teachers in vocational agriculture, industrial arts, and in 
technical education as it relates to post secondary school programs. All pro- 
grams lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. These curricula 
include study in the liberal arts, specialization in the fields of agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, or other appropriate subject matter, sychology, educational 
theory and practice, and laboratory experiences, ‘all curricula will have a 
common core in professional and vocational education. 





Elementary Education.—The Department of Elementary Education pro- 
vides a pro; for the preparation of teachers for elementary schools. This 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and prac- 
tice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in one 
or more subject-matter fields, 


Foundations of Education. — The Department of Foundations of Education 
provides a service function within the School of Education. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses which relate to the total educational enterprise and 
which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all students in teacher 
Seti ed nr ihnfter edt Picughiltena ape me Costes pba socks 
ology and history of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation. — The Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation provides a program for the preparation of 
teachers of health and physical education. This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health and physical education, 
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Psychology.—The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program 
which leads to the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum prepares stu- 
dents for further study in psychology at the graduate level and serves also 
as a liberal undergraduate education or as pre-professional preparation for 
medicine and the ministry. 


Secondary Education. — The Department of Secondary Education provides 
a progr am for the preparation of teachers in secondary schools. This curri- 
culum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, psychol- 
ogy, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields of 
specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, Foreign 
Langui Mathematics, Mental Retardation, Music, Science, School Library 
Science, Social Science, Speech, Speech Correction, and Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. 





Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; agricultural education; elementary edu- 
cation; health and physical education; secondary education; and psychology. 
A graduate program is also availuble in school library service. 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master 
of Science and Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance, 

Programs of study leading to the respective graduate degrees provide 
opportunities for aaewiced rie in professional maa psychology, and 
for concentration in appropriate subject-matter fields related to the pro- 
fessiona] objectives of graduate students. 

For descriptions of graduate programs and degree requirements see Grad- 
uate School Bulletin. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance 
personnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school librarians. Upon 
Satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education, Twenty-nine 
State Departments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing 
certificates to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in other areas of the University may want to take courses in 
education and psychology for the purpose of waning: knowledge and under- 
standing regarding human growth Acevahipneri ¢ history and purposes 
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of education in America, and teaching as a profession. They are encouraged 
to take such courses, and are sllgibe to take all courses for which they satisfy 
prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a pro- 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1958, No. 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Robert L. Saunders, Acting Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education is 
designed to assist the student in understanding the University and becoming 
a part of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his 
professional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and 
in securing employment upon graduation. 


Recruitment, — Able young people are encouraged to consider teachin; 
as a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers ol 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges aout individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
primarily at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students who show 
promise for the teaching profession wherever they may be found. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in the form 
of part-time employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan 
Program financed by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, provides 
low-interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School 
of Education students because of special provision for the prospective public 
school teacher. The NDEA provides that if a student goes into teaching in 
a public eeecoaty or secondary school, up to 50 per cent of the principal 
ra interest) of the loan may be cancelled, 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation, — The Orientation Pro; is designed to provide University 
personnel with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, 
and needs and to assist the student in obtaining information about the 
University and its programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting 
professional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen par 
ticipate from one to three quarters in an orientation program designed to 
assist them with personal and professional concerns, 


Counseling, — Professional assistance is available to students who have 
Pecbiesay of an academic, vocational, or personal nature. Each student in the 
chool of Education is assigned to a faculty advisor who assumes the responsi- 
bility for assisting the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance 
include onnel in ithe Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in 
the Student Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean 
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of Student Affairs, and the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, 
and ministers of local churches. 


Selection and Retention.—The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous and is designed to induct and retain in teacher education those stu- 
dents who show promise of success in teaching, 

Students who are admitted as freshmen to the University and who plan to 
prepare to teach should enroll in the two-year pre-professional program in 
the School of Education. The Program consists of 90 pies hours of ap- 
propriate general education and other courses selected in relation to the 
student's professional objective, The curriculum designation for the pre- 
professional program is ED. During the pre-professional program students 
will be assisted rough orientation, counseling, and regular courses to examine 
their strengths and limitations and to evaluate these in relation to the many 
factors which affect academic and professional success, 

Students seeking admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum must 
submit a written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission 
to Teacher Education. Students may make application no earlier than the 
quarter in which they will complete 75 quarter hours and should make ap- 
plication before they have earned a total of 100 quarter hours, Criteria of 
selection include: evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade point average 
of 1.0 (C) on all work attempted, evidence of proficiency in English, commit- 
ment to teaching, and evidence of emotional stability and lack of undesirable 
personal characteristics, 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined. All transfer students must 
satisfactorily complete at least one quarter (minimum of 15 quarter hours) in 
the School of Education prior to making application for admission to teacher 
education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
education must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants 
who meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching. 

Mature persons with degrees other than in education are invited to make 
Application ey study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Pro- 
grams of study are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the 
master's degree, Often, work experiences in the teaching profession and other 
professional fields permit alternative plans for fulfilling the requirements in a 
Particular program of study. Academic background and work experience are 
evaluated Pe purpose of developing the most effective program possible for 
each student. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up.—The Teacher Placement Service provides, 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested 
in Pes aac should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 
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Field Services 
Wayne Teague, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is desi to make the programs and services of the School of Edu- 
cation available to individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable 
the School of Education to combine its three major functions; instruction, 
research, and extension; and make them available to off-campus groups 
toward assisting in the continuous improvement of public education in the 
State and region, Several major categories of services are available, These 
fallow with a brief statement of the purpose and nature of the services. 

Off-Campus Instruction. — Of-Campus instruction is available through 
the Field Laboratory Program which enables teachers in service to complete 
a total of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate de; 
The program utilizes the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate 
courses are provided as a framework for solving instructional problems re- 
lated to various areas of study. The program may be used as a supplement 
to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may alsa be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel who may be interested in short 
courses focused on some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are made available to the le of the State through a series of telecasts 
from the Auburn Educational Television studio, Telecasts are planned and 
presented in cooperation with the Auburn University Educational Television 
Department through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Telecasts are of two major types: (1) direct and enrichment teaching 
programs for elementary and seeondary schoo] students, and (2) programs de- 
signed to assist teachers in their professional career development programs. 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 64 of this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and spe- 
cific course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University. 

Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation. The Office of Field Services functions as a coordinating agency for 
making the services of these faculty members available for lecture and 
consultative services. These services may be used in connection with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and 
institutes, and community clubs and organizations, 

School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in specific areas of education as school plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation. Surveys may be conducted as pee projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program descril above. 

Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 


areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns 
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and organization, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing prety and the use of instructional materials and facilities. 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services described above. 


Correspondence Study.—Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
atacne ft persons Gable to attend college ay eteatise basis, Peon 
are available in the areas of English, education, economics, health, physical 
education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given on the campus and have been prepared to give the 
student the greatest possible mastery of course content and to secure for 
him the instructional and evaluative services of his instructor. All the courses 
carry college credit. For information esata the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburn University, see page 71 of this Catalog. For regulations 
governing the use of correspondence in programs of study at Auburn, see 
page 104, 


Learning Resources Center 


Marvin Dawson, Coordinator 
Clara Szllassy, Writer 
Sharon Hil, Artist 

The School of Education provides, through a Learning Resources Center 
housed in Thach Hall, an extensive collection of materials for teaching and 
learning. These resources complement the materials in the University Library. 
They are varied in nature, and range from selected printed publications to 
graphic productions. Included are such materials of instruction as transpar- 
encies for projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead projection 
equipment and supplies, television receiving sets, and printed references. 

The Learning Resources Center is a service center created penal to im- 
Prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel is 
available to assist faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these 
learning resources. 


Education Interpretation Service. —A phase of the Learning Resources 
Center is the Education Interpretation Service. Devoted to better com- 
munication through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in 
improving their publications, publicity, and educational materials. It also 
ovides readability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication 
facilities, 

In-Service Agricultural Education and Superyision 
Thurston L, Faulkner, State Supervisor 

Ben P. Dilworth, Howard W, Green, Lewis L. Sellers, and 
Joseph A. White, Assistant Supervisors 


Homer N. Lewis, Livestock Specialist 
Byron F. Rawls, Executive Secretary FEA 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service teacher education and pevieety division. 
This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
Frank W. Jenkins and J. Hoyt Roberts, District Supervisors 

The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to citizens who are handicapped. 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to its handicapped citizens such 
services as; surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat 
ment and artificial appliances when these services are essential to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula For The Preparation Of Teachers 


These materials set forth requirements and guides for the development of 
peu for students rusia a teacher education curriculum. Requirements 
‘or the pre-professional pros , the program of professional education, and 
the fields of teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are total credit re- 
quirements, recommended courses, and provisions for electives in the different 

reparation programs. 
e Btudents! who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School 8 Education at a later time, Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his advisor by the beginning of his sophomore year. 

I. Pre-Professional Requirements 

The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program. 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secon- 
dary tio A major portion of the pre-professional requirement will be 
completed prior to admission to the teacher education program. 

102-3-4 Orientation 3 Social Science 
EE 101-2 English Composition Setoadiary Majoaa Healy ke 


*EH 253-54 Literature in English _ 
two or more Selds seler 
‘MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics Pech eenpe mi 





















approved mathematics elective 5 

MS Military ‘Training (Men) . 6 Dolitiosl satagee; soctoloy 

FE Phystoal Education (Men) —..—- keography a0 
Physical Edueation (Women) — 9 

MU371 Intr. to Music (Elementary ener tke ee 
majors OMIY) rane a Rem kes teasing 

AT 342 Elem. ser Art (Elementary political pate sociology 
a 5 3 

SP 431 Prins. of Speech Correction end geography ..... cd 
(Elementary majors only) - 3 Science 

PG 218 Growth and Development 
School Age Children 5 Physical: — 10 

PG 214 Educational Psychology 5 Biological —..... — 1 





* Majors in health, physical rducation and recreation will take one course in speech instead of 
EH 254, Majors in_ agricultural education will take one course tu speceh and one course in 
journalisin instead of EH 253-54. 

IL Professional Requirements 

This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to develop com- 

petence in the content of professional education. It adds depth of under- 
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standing and gives social meanings to the knowledge one possesses. It is con- 
cerned with the individual, the nature of society and the functions of education 
in soci: Through the study of professional literature, observations, and 
actual esperience in teaching, the student acquires knowledge regarding the 
history and philosophy of education, the administration and organization of 
schools, curriculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning 
resources, and the evaluation of teaching effectiveness, 


A. Foundations of Education 


Study in this field of teacher preparation provides background information 
essential to effective participation in the teaching profession. Formal class- 
work includes an analysis of historical, philosophical, and sociological consid- 
erations upon which the educational enterprise is based. Pertinent concepts, 
principles, and panei are applied to the operation of public school 
nets for the purpose of developing a sound basis for evaluating the pro- 
fessional tasks associated with the education program. 

Laboratory requirements are met, in part, by making planned observations 
in public schools near the campus and by active involvement in the work of 
an elementary or secondary school through the Pre-Teaching Field Experience. 
This experience, requiring at least two weeks, involves the student in planning 
and evaluating learning experiences, counseling, participation in pre-school 
nietences and faculty study, school and community meetings, and actual 
teaching, 

All students in the teacher preparation program will complete the follow- 
ing courses: FED 200 Foundations of Education, 4 hours; FED 300 Princi- 
ples and Practices in Education, 4; and FED 490 Evaluation in Education, 3, 


B. Student Teaching 10 or 15 Quarter Hours 


The Student Teaching Program is designed to provide students with a 
student teaching internship m an off-campus school situation, The experiences 
include personal and professional coutatts with the different aspects of com- 
munity life and making application pf concepts, skills, and knowledge of 
classroom situations. 

‘The program is organized on a quarter basis in which the regular student 
enrolls for 15 credit feos and devotes full time during the quarter to the 
experience. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience and evaluation. The student should have completed a large part 
of the work in both the major and minor areas of specialization prior ta tal king 
Student Teaching. 

The Student Teaching Program for students with a major or minor in art; 
dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; 
Sptech and/or special education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 

Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school Library science are required to devote a part of their student 
teaching to appropriate experiences in the school library. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences 
miy be permitted to satisfy the student teaching requirement AES Roe 
student teaching programs which are offered in lieu of the regular Student 
pee Program. Such cases will be considered on an individual basis in 
terms of the student's previous experiences. 
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EED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary School 

TED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

PE 425 Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary 
and Secondary Schoo 

SED 425 Student Teaching in Secondary School 

VED 425 Student Teaching 
(T) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(U) Agricultural Education 


C, Teaching and Program 

Study in this part of the teacher preparation program provides the student 
with knowledge, understanding, and Rkils lls associated with his field of teaching 
specialization. Specifically, these competencies are developed in relation to 
curriculum development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and 
evaluation of fence effectiveness. Each student in the teacher preparation 
program will complete the courses listed under the area of the school program 
in which he is preparing to teach, 


1. Elementary Education 








EED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression 4 
EED 370 Teaching Basic Skills f 
EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading ... 4 
EED 421 Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment .. 6 
2. Secondary Education 

*SED. 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
TED 414 Teaching in Elementury and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 

Secondary Schools Peacr Fieke) 

(Major Field)... 

IED, PE, of VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 

*SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or and Secandary Schools, and 
IED 423 Program in Elementary and JED, PE, or VED 423 Progyam in Elemen- 

Secondary Schools tary andl Secondary Schools 

(Major Field) ee 3 (Minor Field) ...... 6 





© Teaching. and Program cowrses ‘SED 407 and SED 412, are requited in mojor for students 
in home economics education, 


3, Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
a. Agricultural Education 











VED 446 Teaching Agriculture . 5 
VED 456 Teaching Aids in Agricultural Education 4 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of-School Groups = = 5 
b. Industrial Arts Education 
VED 346 Voc. and Pract. Arts Education 3 SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and (Minor Field) —. 
Secondary Schools, and or 
VED 423 Program in Elementary and IED or PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Secondary Schools, and 
(Major Field) st . TED or PE 423 Programs in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
VED 485 Andio-Vienal Materials 5 (Minor Field) — sino 
4, Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
Secondary School, and SED. 410 Program in Secondary School 
(Minor Field) 





PE 423 Program in Elementary and or 
Secondary Schools TED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
(Major Field)... aaa and Secondary Schools, and 
IED or VED 423 Program in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) ..... 
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THI. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields of Specialization 

Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization is intended to help 
students develop the academic competencies needed for entering the seachiing 
profession with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the schoo! 
program. 

A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is required 
to complete a major and a minor field of specialization. 

A student enrolled in either elementary or secondary education may pre- 
pare to teach in selected fields on a twelve-grade basis, ‘These fields of special- 
ization are art; dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; in- 
dustrial arts; music; speech and/or special education, including speech correc- 
tion and mental retardation; and school library science. Students in secondary 
education with a major and/or minor selected from these fields will qualify 
also for teaching in the elementary school in the major and/or minor field 
selected. Students with a major in elementary education, through the con- 
centration of electives, may qualify for teaching in the secondary school in 
one of these fields by completing the elementary education curriculum and a 
subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 hours in the field selected. 

The secondary education student, and the student in elementary education 
interested in qualifying to teach in one area of the secondary school program, 
should study with care the respective fields for specialization with a view of 
selecting the most appropriate teaching field or fields. Factors of major impor- 
tance in making such a decision are special interests, aptitudes, supply and 
demand of teachers, the relationship of one teaching field to another, plans for 
graduate study, and administrative practices in school systems relative to the 
assignment of teachers. 

Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education, The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 
Subject Minor Major 
Apoultwal Edacation 


eee 
45-60 


\ apes 
Business Edncation 
General Husiness 
Office Administrati 
Dramatic Arts .. 
Boglish z 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Industrial Arts Education ....——. 
Mathematics 
fodem Languages . 
Male 
Composite Major-Minor 
Instrumental and Choral... 
Choral and Elementary School Muste 
School Library Service. 
Science 




















General Science .. 
Biological Science 
Physical Science .. 
Socia} Science 
eral Social Science 2, 
Composite Major-Miner 
Economics - 
Geography .. 
jology 
RORY 
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Speech and/or Special Education, 
including Speech Correction and 
‘Mental Retardation 








40-50 





Vocational Home Economics 





Students pursuing a preparation pi 


school only or for teaching in 
school programs will complete 





= es) 
for teaching in the secondary 








cific fields in both elementary and secondary 
subject-matter requirements as listed under 


the field or fields in which the student is preparing to teach. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Major: 75 Hours 
VED 405 The School Shop .. 
VED 406 Farm und Home 
VED 407 Pract. Farm Elec. 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition 
AH 303 Livestock Production 
‘AN 303 Farm Machinery — 
AS 401 Farm Management — 
AY 307 General Soils .... 
AY 401 Forage Crops 
DH 200 Funds. of Dairying 
FY 313 Farm Forestry . 
HF 201 Orchard Management 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening 
HF 308 Vegetable Gardening 
PH 301 General Poultry .. 
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“4 
a 


ART 


Minor: 35 or 40 Hours 
AT 105 Drawing 1 
AT 106 Drawing IT 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals 1 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals 11 
AT 229 Painting I 
AT 338 Art History 1 
AT 342 Elementary School Art 









AT Approved Elective 


Major: 45 or 60 Hours 

Minor Requirements 
AT 322 Painting M1 
AT Approved Elective 





AT Approved Electives 


“BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A. Gonoro! Business 
Minor: 35 Hours 
EC 200 General Economics - 
EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting 
EC 300 
EC 31 


SA 111 Business Typewriting or eauivnient 
SA 302 Office Muchines — 











35 


*Non-business education majors may take 
minor A or B. Business education majors 


will complete yrogram requirements in A 
or B. 





Mojor: 64 Hours 

Minor Requirements .. 

EC 311-312 Intermediate Accounting .. 

EC 331 Principles of Marketing — 

EC 404 Office Management 

EH 345 Business and Professional Writing 
IE 314 Electronic Dats Processing 














glia bbbse 


B. Office Administration 


Minor: 35 Hours 

EC 200 General Economics —.. 

EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting 
SA 101-102-203 or 102-203-204 

Secretarial Science 

SA 302 Office Machines 








a Sa 








Major: 64 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
EC 900 Business Management .. 
EC 341 Business Law 
IE 314 Electronic Dat 
Machine — 
SA 200 Filing 
SA 204 Secretarial Science or 
SA 300 Secretarial Procedures 
SA 303 Advanced Office Machines . 
Approved Elective 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 

Minor: 31 or 36 Hours 
DR 101 Dramatic Production 
DR 102 Acting & Stage Techni 
DR 201 Directing —— 
DR 202 Acting & Makeup 
DR 203 Stage Mechanics 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation IT 












DR Approved Elective .. 





Major: 41 of $3 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

DR 204 Dramatic Theory —.___ 5 
DR 413 20th Century Theatre 





Major Requirements 
{Al less DR 313—3) 
DR 310 World Theatre 
DR 311 World ‘Theatre 
DR 312 World Theatre 
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ENGLISH 
‘Minor: 20 Hours 
EH 390 Advanced Composition ... 
EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Jotroduction to the Study of 
Language on. 
Approved Electives 300-400 
English Courses 











Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 
EH 357 ur 338 Survey of American 
Literature 
EH 451 or 452 Shakespeare 
Approved Electives 300-400 
Fnglich Courses. 








HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 
Minor: 40 Hours 
‘Theory & Techeiques 
{Choice of 3 rourses) 
VE 106, 153, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 - 
PE 201 Introduction to H, & PE .. 
PE 212 Elementary School Activities 
SPE 214 Kinesiology 0... 
PE 316 Tests and Measurements 
PE 317 School Health & Health Educ. 
PE 318 Principles of Recreation 
PE 401 Ariministration 
PE 202, 206, 303, 30% 
PE S11, 312, 913, 314 (Women) .. 




















Major: 58 Hours 
Minor Requirements cco 

One minor urea composed = courses: 
selected from A, B, or C . 








A. Health Education 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health i 3 
= 409 Advanced Hygiene 
PE 429 Prob. of Health Education and 
Observation of School Children ......5 
PY 300 Public Health 4 
YM SLL General Bacteriology . 
8. Physical Education 
Theory & Tuchniquies 
(Choice of 2 courses) 
PE 106, 133, 187, 190, 191, 221. 
PE 404 Athletic Injuries, First Aid 
and Safety - 
**PE 405 Physiology of 
PE 416 Adapted Phys. Educ. — 
PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) 
PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (Wemen) . 
©. Recreation 
PE 901 Recreational Leadership 
PE 319 Outdoor Recreation 
BE 345 Creative Crafts — 
SY 405 Urban Sociology 
*Pr—VM 220 and 221, Physics 204. 
** Required in Option B. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 37 Hours 
AT 216 Materials and Processes 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing 






























EG 104 Descriptive Geometry - 
102 Welding Science and Applic. 
TL 104 Sheet Stetal Design 
IL 302 Manufacturing Processes 
IL 307 General Metals 
IL 402 Ady. Woodworking ~ 
IL. 405 Probs. in Welding Engr. 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing 
VED 405 The School Shop 








Moor: 58 Hours 
Minor Requirements... 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals 
IL 101 Woodworking . 
IL 103 Machine Tools - 
IL, 308 Gages & Measurements 
TE 438 Safety Engr. 
VED 407 Pract. Farm Electricity . 





MATHEMATICS. 

*Minor: 30 Hours 
‘MH 111-112 Intr. College Math. 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I .. 
MH 262 Analytic Geom, & Calculus IL 
MH 331 Higher Algebra 7 
MH 481 College Geometry ....... 
















“Major: 50 Hours 





MI{351 Finite Mathematics 
Approved Elective .. 





*No credit allowed in MH 181 in major or 
minor, 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
A. Spanish 

Minor: 30 Hours 
131 Elementary Spanish 
132 Elementary Spanish 
231 Intermediate Spanish — 
232 Intermediate Spanish 
331 Advanced Spanish 
332 Advanced Spanish —— 












BREE 


431 History of Spanish Literatu 
432 History of Spanish Languages 


a2 


B. German 





FL 151 Elementary German 
FL 152 Elementary German .. 
FL 251 Intermediate German 
FL 252 Intermediate German 
FL 351 Advanced German 
FL 352 Advanced German ... 


156 


FL 121 Elementary French — 
FL 122 Elementary French — 
FL 221 Intermediate French 
FL. 222 Intermediate French 
FL 321 Advanced French —. 
FL, 322 Advanced French 





by ot ov ty 


| 


Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

FL 421 History of French Literature | 
FL 422 History of French Language — 





wauS 8 


s| 


music 
Minor: 30 Hours 

MU 131, 132, 133 Music Theory .. 
MU 352, 353 Music History Tl & IIT 
MU 361 Conducting 1 ———__ 

Applied (one area; if piano, 

organ will be secondary area) 
SED 494 t Comsestiow of Instrumental 


Plane (icivais aoplied or cask 
to be assigned by staff committee) 





base 








Mejor: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements ..... 

MU 231, 232, 233 Music Theory . 

MU 351 Music History I 
Applied, Major Area 
Band, Orchestra, Choir or 
Mixed Chorus 

















MU 362, 363 Conducting 1 & If 2 
“so 

= 6 

Completion of A or B..— 30 
“90 


A. Instrumental ond Choral 
MU 110 String Instruments Ciass 
MU 113, 114, 115 Brass Instruments Class 
MU 116, 117, 118 Woodwind Instruments 


Class... 
MU 119 Percussion Instruments Class 
MU 377 Music Arranging ——___ 
‘MU 409 Marching Band Techniques 
‘MU 431, 432 Musical Analysis... 
MU 454 Instrumental Literature 
SED 495 Organization of Choral Music 
Electives (Woodwind, brass, 
vocal ensemble) — 

















B. Choral and Eiementary School Music 
HED 497 Organisation of Elementary 
fusic — 
MU 110 String Instruments Class 
MU 334 Counterpoint I... 
MU 431, 432 Music Analysis 
MU 434 Composition 
Applied Piano 
MU 452 Vocal Literature 
MU 453 Choral Literature 
Music Electives 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Minor: 26-30 Hours 
472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children .. 
482 Organization and Administration 
of School Libraries — 
484 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials 
IED 486 Books and Related » 
for Young People . 
TED 487 Practicum in School 
Library Services — 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials 


IED 
1ED 
IED 





“fl 
5 

5 

5 
sy 





SCIENCE 
"Minor: 20 Hours 
Approved courses in science 
Students who select science as a minor 
and who major in another area nvust com- 
plete CH 103, 1031, and 104, 104L and 
PS 204 as a part of the minor. 


Major: 40 or 45 Hours 























Minor Requirements 20 
Completion of one area com; 
courses selected from A, B, or C 20-95 
40-43 
A. General Science 
PS 205-206 General Physics —. 10 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers —_..5 
Elective =. 
20 
Biological Science 
ZX 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy 5 
Approved Electives in Biological 
‘Science 300 and 400 courses 20 
25 
©. Physical Science 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis —... 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
PS 205-6 General Physics 10 
Approved Elective 5 
25. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
A. General Social Science 
“Minor: 20 Hours 
‘HY 208 U.S. Government 
HY 207-8 Warld History _ 
Approved Electives from_300- 
400 courses in History, Soviology, 
Geography, or Economics a: 


Su 





Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 
HY 404 Recent U.S. History —_ 
HY 452 History of Latin America or 
HY 451 The Far East .. 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 courses 





“30 
20 
5 

5 
0 
40 


8. Composite Mojor-Minor: 65 Hours 
Major Requirements in 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Minor Requirements, exclusive of mal 
area selected from 1, 9, 3, or 4 








25. 
65 

* No other minor is available to non-social 
Science majors. 
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1. Economics 
‘Minor: 25 Hours: 
EC 201-2 Principles und Problems of 
Economics. 
EC 451 Intermediate Economie ‘Theory 
EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 
Approved Electives & 











Mais 0 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
Fifteen hours selected from 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting 
EC 350 Labor Problems — : 
EG 357 Economie History of Europe or 
EG 358 Economic History of the United 
States 
EC 360, Money and Banking 
EC 402 American Industries 
EC 445 Indostrial Relations 
EC 460 Public Finance 

















2. Geography 
Minor: 25 Hours 
GY 102 Principles of Geography 
GY log 
GY 405 


conomie Geography: 
Sultieal Geography of th 
Approved Electives 





Suna 








Major: 40 Hours 
Requirements... 25 
lected from 
pagraphy of the Soviet Union ......5 
cography of South America ......5 
GY 305 Geography of North America 5 
5 
5 
5 








GY 306 ‘of Europe 
of Asia .. 
of Africa 








3. Sociology 
Minor: 25 Hours 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ... 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology 
Approved Electives .... 









Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements 
S¥ 202 Social Problems — 
SY 304 Minority Groups 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency 














HY 107 United States History 
HY 207-8 World History — 
Approved Electives. 





SSu 





Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements .. 

Fifteen ours selected from 
HY 206 American Government ... 





Le sl 





HY 313 Recent European History .. 
HY 451 The Far East 
HY 452 History of Latin America — 








SPEECH AND/OR SPECIAL EDUCATION* 
A, Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 
SED 201 (P) Communication, Problems 
SP 229 Voice and Diction scone 
SP 231 Essentials of Pi 
SP 241 Survey of the 
SP 273 Group Discussion ...— 
Minors select 10 hours from the following 
approved electives below .. 








Major: 40 or 50 Hours’ * 
Minor Requirements... sent 
Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 
following. wpucoved ‘iectives 
3B 235 Interpretative Reading —vrerrrnnnn 
SP 331 Advanced Publis Spenking 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Bs 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction 
SP 442 Persuasive Speaking .. a 
Approved Elective ... 








B. Speech Correction* ** 
Minot: 32 Hours 
SED 201 (P) Communication Probleme 
229 Voice and Diction . 2 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Sper 
SP 301 Phonetics... 

SP 321 The Speech Mechanism 
SP 411 Introduction to Problems in 
Hearing. 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction 














Major: 40 oF 50 Hours** 
Minor Requirements... 

Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 

following approved ¢lectives 

IED 476 The Exceptional Child 

PE 409 Advanced Hygiene of 

PG 434 Mental Hygiene coo. 

SP 432 Advanced Speech Correction 
Approved Elective 










C. Mental Retardation 


Minor: 32 Hours 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child 


Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of eoncentra- 
tion in speech, speech correction, or mental 
retardation: 

*° Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
includes two or more reas of concentra 
tion a minimam of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 

Additional work required: 200 clock hours 
in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic, 











158 
IED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation 5 
‘Skills 
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UW. Select 10 hours from following: 




















“6 EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading 4 
lygiene .. 5 SP 411 Introduction to Problems in 
SED 201 A, or P) ‘Exception: Hearing 5 
1 Communication Problems 2 SP 432 Advanced Speech C 5 
9 hours approved electives. rom following: or Approved Electives 
EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading —..... —_— 
PE 429 Problems of Health Education & 40-50 
Health Observation of School z VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Major: 63 Hours 
ceed Sages 3 HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition 5 
SB a1 Prinsples of Speech Comection = Fa rene al tis = 
sa 
Major: 40 or $0 Hours** 8 
Requirements 
A. Select 2 courses following 45 
(winimum of 8 bours) 
AT M42 Elementary School Art - a 
345 Creative Crafts — ae 
TED 472 Books and Related Matera 5 
for Children a 5 
IL 415 Shopwork for 3 
MU 371 Introduction to Muric —... 3 
5 
1 
63 


IV. Guides for the Completion of Curricular Requirements 
for the Respective Preparation Programs in Teacher Education 
The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions for 
preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields of 
the secondary school, and eienenitany secondary in art; dramatic arts; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; ee and/or special 
education, including speech correction and mental retardation; and school li- 
brary science. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in the pre- 
professional program, the program in professional education, academic majors 
and minors, and electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required 
for the completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
each quarter. In Bene courses listed should be taken in sequence. 
The Dean reserves ivilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such tt die do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A, Elementary Education (EED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER: 

EED 103 Orientation —. 

EH 102 English Comp. -.. 

GY 102 Prins. of Geog. 


Science 
PE Physical Education 
‘Approved Elective 


FIRST QUARTER 
EED 102 Orientation 
EH 101 English 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
1 EED 104 Orientation -__ 
5 













SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BH S54 Li. te Raglish 8 BY. 208 ‘Weskd Hiitory 
FED 200 Foundations of iva MU 371 Intr. to. Music 


EH 253 Lit, in English 4 
HY 2a World Hi SY 201 Intr. to. Sociology < 
PE 

4 


MH 81 Fund. Math. I 5 
PG 214 Educ. Psychology —5 








FE Physical Education ..1 Physical Education <1 PE Physical Education © 
"Approved Elective 1 "Approved Elective 2 "Approved Elective 


* Male students will schedule Military Training each quarter in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AT 342 Elem, School Art 5 EED 329 Creative & Rec. EED 371 Fund, of Reading 4 
FED 300 Prins. & Praotices Expression Physical Science —5 





tn. Edneation A EED 370 Teaching Basic SP 431 Prins. of Speech 









Skills 6 Correction 
Physical Science ....5 Approved Elective 
Approved Elective 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
EED 423 Dev, Undlorstand. EED 425 Student Teaching 15 FED 490 Evaluation in 
of the Natural & Education 
Soolal Eovironment 6 Approved Electives 15 


HY 481 Hist. of Alabama 5 
English Elective ...3 
Appraved Elective 
Students may oarefully plan the use of electives and develop un urea of concentration of 27 
to 90 hours ‘i one of the subject-matter fields included in twelve-grade progroms. ‘These areas 

































‘ro art; dramatic arts; health, physical education, and recreation; industrial urts; music, speech 
cia) education, including speech correction and mental retardation; and) school library 
Total—210 quarter hours 
*B. Secondary Education (SED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
INST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
SED 102 Orientation: SED 103 Orientation: SED 104. Orientution: 
Personal & Prob, 1 Personal & Prof. ..1 Personal & Prof. 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 BY 101 General Botany, 
HY 101 History of the HY 102 History of the ZY 101 General Zoology, 
United States, United States, or (or approved 
HY 107 United States Hist, GY 102 Prins, of Geog, 5 biological science) 5 
or Major or Minor .....5 PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
GY 102 Priveiples of Geog, 5 PE Physical Education ..1 School-Age Child. 5 
Major or Minor .....5 PE 112 Hyxiene (women), or Major or Minor ....5 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training PE Physical Edueation 1 
PE 111 Hygiene (women), or (men) PE 119 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Militury Training MS Military Training 
(men) (men). 
18 18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















PG ala . 8 WED 220 Foundations .. EH 253 English Literature ..5 
BY 102 General Botany, MH 181 Fundamentals of EC 200 Gen. Economics, 
2Y 102 General Zoology, (or Math. I (or approved HY 207 World History, or 
approved biological math, elective) ....5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 
svience) Soe Major, Minor or Major or Minor .....5 
Major or Minor .....5 approved electives _7 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Edneation I PE Physical Education ..1 MS. Military ‘Training 
MS Military Training MS Military Training. (men) or 
(men), or (men), of Elective (women) —1 
Elective (women) ..1 Elective (women) 
17 18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 254 English Literature EC 200 Gen. Economics, ‘Teaching, Program 
(or approved sub- HY 208 World History, or (Major-Minor) (or 
stitute) -5 SY 201 Intr, to Sociology 5 approved elective) ..3 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices ‘Teaching, Program PS 204 Survey Course in 
in Education... (Major-Minor) (or Physics, (or approved 
Major-Minor (or approved elective) 3 physical science) ..5 
approved electives) 6 Major-Minor (or Major-Minor (or 
‘Teaching, Program approved electives) 10 approved electives) 10 


(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) 5 





20 18 18 

* The above curriculum represents the framework for a complete program in secondary edu- 

cation. ‘The department offers a complete program in a number of teaching fields, These include 

the major and minor in art, business education, dramatic arts, English, vocational bome econom- 

‘cs, languages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech and/or special education in- 
cluding speech correction and mental retardation, and the minor in school library science, 
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FIRST QUARTER 
‘Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) 3 
Major-Minor, (or 
approved electives) 15 
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SENIOR YEAR 
‘SECOND QUARTER 
Student Teaching 15 


15 
Total—215 quarter hours 


‘THIRD QUARTER 

FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education 

SED 473 Gen. Science for 
‘Teachers (or ap- 








C, Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


FIRST QUARTER 
102 Orientation 1 
Ett 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 o 107 U.S, History 5 
GY 102 Principles of 
Geography or 
PE 201 Intro, to Phys. Ed. 5 
PE Physical Education -1 
MS — Military Training 1 


EH 253 English Literature 


or 
SP 231 Speech 
PG 214 Educational 








FED 300 Principles 0.4 











ee ee A Boré os 
Teme 
PE 318 Principles of 
Recreation 
16 
Teaching or 


Program (Minor) 9 
Option A, B, or © 5 

PE 401 Organization’ & 
Administration 5 
Approved Elective _5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
PE 103 Orientation —__....1 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
PE 201 Intro. to Phys. 


Ed. or 
GY 102 Principles of 











Geography 5 
VM 220 Anatomy  &€ 
Physiology nn. 5 
PE Physical Education -1 
MS = Military Training 1 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 English Lite oo .05 
MH 181 Fundamentals of 
Math. si 
SP 231 Speech 8 
PE Theory 
Technique ..—__.2 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS = Military Training — 
“19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PE 316 Tests & Meanve- 
aS IR 
PE 414 Teaching” Qlajor) 3 
PE Theory & 
Technique . 2 





PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (M) 
PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (W) 3 
Approved Elective 5 


16 





SENIOR YEAR 


FED 490 Evaluation 3 

PE Option A, B, or C 5 

414 or 423 Program or 
‘Teaching (Minor) or 
Approved Elective .3 
Approved Electives 9 


20 
Total—215 quarter hours 








‘Twin QUARTER 
PE 104 Orientation couch 
PE 212 Elementary School 
Activities . a 
PG 213 Growth & 
Development 5 
VM 221 Anatomy & 
Physiology 5 
PE 110 Hygiene (Women) 
Elective (Men) .....3 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training —1 
19 
EC 200 Gen, Economies 5 
FED 200 Foundations of 
Education. . 4 
PE 214 Kinesiology 5 
PE Theory & 
Technique .. 2 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military ‘Training 1 


PE 317 School Health 
& Health Educ. 5 
PE 423 Program (Major) ..3 
Physical Science — 5 
SY 201 Sociology 3 
PE 1 





Approved Elective 


PE 425 Student Teaching 15 


15 
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D. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 


1. Agricultural Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany .....5 
CH 103 General Chemistry —4 
CH 103L. Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 101 English Comp. 


ST QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. History —.. 
MH 107 College Algebra 
ZX 101 General Zoology - 
VED 102 Orientation 











bhininy 








MS Military Training 1 VED 103 Orientation 
PE Physical Education 1. MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 2 
18 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ...5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition ....5 
HF 221 Landscape Gard’ng 5 FED 200 Foundations 





PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 


5 

5 

of Ed, .. 4 
School-Age Child. as 
1 


PS 204 Survey of Physics 5 
VED 246 Instructional 

Drawing 
Military Training 





‘MS 
PE 


Military Training .... 
Physical Edueation .. 








MS 
PE 


1 


Physical Education —1 


19 





SUNIOR YEAR 
AH 303 Livestock Prod, a 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education A 
JM 315 Ag. Journalism 
VED 406 Farm & Home 
Construction i 
Approved Elective 


AN 305. Eurm Machinery ....5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry .. 
PH 301 General Poultry 








—5 
VED 405 The School Shop 5 





20 19 
SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425U Student Teaching 
in Agr. Education 15 


AN 301 Drain, & Teracing 5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AY 907 Coneral Soils —....5 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of 

School Groups .. 





—5 


20 15 
‘Total—220 quarter hours 


2. Industrial Arts Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
5 BY 101 General Botuny .5 
5 CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..| 
5 
1 
1 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 Anierican History .. 
MH 107 College Algebra 
VED 102 Orientation 

ZY 101 General Zoology 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 







EH 101 English Comp. . 
VED 103 Orientation 2.0.0..1 
‘MS 
PE 


18 18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EG 102 Engr, Drawing 2 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry 2 
5 FED 200 Foundations 4 
1 IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 1 








Military Training ...1 
Physical Education .. 


EC 200 General Economics 5 
PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 

School-Age Child. 
IL_ 101 Woodworking —. 









MS Military ‘Training PS 204 Survey of Physics 5 
FE Physical Education MS Military Training ....1 
Elective ... PE Physical Education - } 





Elective 3 





rT 9 









‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HF 201 Orchard Mat. 
VED 104 Orientation 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 










18 


AS 361 Rural Sociology ....5 
EC $40 Personal Finance 
PG 214 Educational Psyc. 
SP 231 Essen. Public Spkg. 5 
MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 






20 


DH 200 Funds. of Duirying 5 
HE 308 Veg, Gardening 
VED 446 Teach. Agri, 
VED 456 Teaching Mat‘ls. 
in Ag. Ed, 








AY 401 Forage Crops 
FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 
VED 407 Prac. Farm Elec. .5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology —5 





18 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
GY 102 Prins. of Geography 5 
VED 104 Orientation 

MS Military Training ~ 
PE Physical Education 









PG 214 Ed. Psychology 5 

SP 231 Essentials of Pub. 
Speaking ... 

SY 201 Intro, Sociology 

VED 246 Inst. Drawing 

MS Military: Training —_1 

PE Physical Education —1 





20 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QuaRTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 216 Materials and EH 304 Technical Writing 3 AT 181 Design Funds. 
Processes i 





FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
Education 


a 

IL 302 Mfg. Process in 4 
IM _307 Safety Engr, ... 5 
3 


IL 308 Gages & Measure- 








VED 346 Voc. & Practical 
Arts Education ....... 
VED 414 Teaching (Major) 3 





18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 423 (Major) 3 VED 425T Student Teaching FED 490 Evaluation in 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Muls. 5 in Industrial Arts 15, Education... 3 
Elective (Minor IL 405 Prob. in 
Method) 5 Welding Engr’s. 5 
414 or 423 Teaching or VED 407 Pract, Farm 
Program (Minor) or Electricity 5 
3 Electives 5 








20 15 18 
Total—220 quarter hours 


For each enrriculum described in the preceding outlines, provisions have been made for meet~ 
ing the needs of advanced NOTC students. 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology requires completion of 40 quarter hours of 
courses in psychology exclusive of 101, Orientation, a minor of 25 or 30 
juarter hours, 75 nae of general education, 15 quarter hours of French, 
erman, Spanish, or Russian, 10 hours of technical requirements (College 
Algebra and Elementary Mathematical Statistics), and ROTC, hygiene, and 
physical education, a total of 210 quarter hours. Not more than 55 hours 
in psychology is allowed. General Psychology (PG 211), Psychology of Per- 
sonality (PG 325), Psychometric Methods (BC 340), Advanced Psychology 
(PG 410), Experimental Psychology (PG 420), and Tests and Measurements 
(PG 455) are required courses. 

The 75 hours of general education include 10 hours of English Composi- 

tion plus 10 additional hours in literature and/or composition, 20 hours of 

studies including at least one course in Economic Theory and History, 
‘one course in Sociology, and one course in History, 25 hours in the biological 
and physical sciences including Human Physiology and physics or chemistry, 
and 10 hours of Philosophy from among PA 307, 320, 325, 410, 420, 430, 440. 

A minor is defined as 25 hours beyond the requirements in general edu- 
cation and the ahve course or courses in a field, where such exist. 
Minors may be selected from Chemistry, Economics (including Personnel 
Management), Industrial Management, Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, 
SI F cwith emphasis on pathology and correction), Zoology, and 
ol as approved by the Department Chairman, 

Areas of concentration require 25 or 30 hours and include Anatomy and 
Physiology, Biological Sciences, Child Care and Development, Fine Arts 
(including Art, Music, Drama), Foreign Language, Industrial Personnel, the 
Social Sciences, and others as approved by the Department Chairman, Lists 
of su; courses to include in minors and areas of concentration are 
available from advisors and in the Department Office. 
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Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 














FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, —.5 
PG 101 Orientation —_5. 
Sci. Requirement 

*MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

17 
EH — Eng. Requirement ..5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
sy Soc. Requirement ..5 
*MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 

7 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil. Requirement _5 


PG 325 Payo. of Personality 5 
‘*¢Elective 3 





18 


PG 420 Experimental Pryc. 5 
PG 455 Tests and 

Measurements 5 

*°Minor or Electives 8 


18 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. —_5 











HY ‘Hist. Requirement ..5 
Sci. Requirement —.5 
*MS — Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ECG Eco, Requirement .... 

EH Eng. Requirement 

Sci. Requirement — 

°MS — Military Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 
ay. 

JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil. Ri jen 5 
PG 340 Psychometric Meth. 5 
*°Elective 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 

PG Elective 5 


Minor —._____5 
"©Minor or Electives .8 


18 
Total—210 quarter hours 
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THIRD QU: 
CH or PS Chem. or Physics 
Requirement —.....5 
MH 107 College Algebra ....5 


Social Studies 

Requirement —___5 
Military Training —1 
Physical Education ..1 


17 


°MS 
PE 


MH 127 Elem, Math. 


Statistics eB 

VM 210 Human Physiology 5 
Minor 5 

*MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 
17 

FL Foreign Language ..5 


PG 410 Adv. Psychology 5 
Minor —____5 
**Elective —__3 


18 


“Women students will substitute PE 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, in freshman year and electives 


in sophomore year. 


*° Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


School of Engineering 


Frep H. Pumeuney, Dean 
*Kant Brenxent, Jx., Assistant Dean 
Donatp M. Vesrat, Ju, Acting Assistant Dean 


peerae Curriculum. — Since the fundamentals of Engineering are 
common to all branches of the profession, the program of study for the 
Freshman year is common to all Engineering Curricula. This Freshman pro- 
gram is administered as a separate curriculum in the Department of Pre-Engi- 
neering, (See page 167.) The freshman programs of the Management and 
Science curricula are also administered by the Department of Pre-Engineering, 
as outlined under the paragraphs “Management Curricula” and “Science Cur- 
riculum” on pages 165 and 166. 


Admission Requirements. — For admission to the Curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 
units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. The following 
program is recommended as minimum preparation for a college engineerin; 
education; English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry an 
trigonometry); chemistry, physics, biology, two or three units; foreign language, 
two or three units; history, literature, social science, two or three units, 

Completion of this program does not insure entrance without deficiencies 
since the thoroughness of preparation will vary, and placement tests may in- 
dicate weaknesses, Appropriate additional work should be taken to extend 
tach individual to his fullest capacity. 

Because of the scope of the engineering profession and the fact that the 
prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but also for be- 
coming an adult member of society, it is essential that he have a truly liberal 
education. This requires an understanding of society, its culture and its origin, 
which can be gained partially by the study of literature, history, economics, 
the arts and other branches of humanities and social sciences, Preparatory 
courses of high intellectual quality in these areas are necessary for candidates 
for engineering as is true for other college areas. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer, The secondary school student needs four years of English in 
order to gain the ability to read, write, speak and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity and understanding. 

Preparation for world-wide communication and travel, now possible be- 
cause of great engineering achievement, calls for study by engineers of foreign 
languages. Study should begin as early as possible, even in elementary or 
junior high school, and should include a minimum of two years in at least one 
foreign language in secondary school, 

Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the pro- 
fession of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must ac- 
quire the best possible background ot mathematics in elementary, junior high 
and senior high school. The college preparatory mathematics fad include 
two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry including geometry of 

* On leave. 
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three dimensions, and one-half unit of trigonometry or the equivalent in a 
coordinated four-year modem college preparatory mathematics program. These 
mathematics courses definitely should be deep and rigorous and preferably of 
modern design, The student will need at least one year of physics and one year 
of chemistry. Biology is advantageous but should not be selected in preference 
to physics or chemistry. The courses in science should stress concepts and 
abate of science and should not be courses in the wonders of science, 
Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engincering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 
priate freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Civil, 
Electrical, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering will be approved upon com- 
per with satisfactory grades of prescribed courses in mathematics, 15 hours; 
inglish Composition, 10 hours; chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering graphics 
including descriptive geometry, 6 hours; a total of 41 hours. Admission to 
Aeronautical Administration will be approved upon satisfactory completion of 
50 quarter hours and to Textile Management and Textile Science upon satis- 
factory completion of 45 quarter hours of the work prescribed for the freshman 
year, 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession, The program in the fun- 
damental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences, Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the human- 
istic-social studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and 
similar courses, is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a 
good general education for the engineering student. 

Accredited curricula lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engi- 
neering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Accredited curricula in Agricultural 
Engineering and Chemical Engineering are offered by the Schools of Agricul- 
ture and Chemistry respectively, 

A new curriculum in Industrial Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Industrial Engineering. This curriculum replaces the Industrial Manage- 
ment curriculum previously offered. Students already enrolled in the Indus- 
trial Management curriculum may continue their present degree objective or 
may choose to study for the Bachelor of Industrial Engineering degree. 

enceny) students who wish to lighten the load of a four-year curriculum 
may schedule 15 or 16 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 18 to 20 
hours. It is recommended that students not well-grounded in English, mathe- 
matics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. This 
will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula. — Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration and Bachelor of Textile Man- 
agement prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative 
and managerial positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman 
year provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection, Freshmen are 
registered in the Department of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Manage- 
ment students, and are admitted to management curricula upon succes: 
completion of the freshman program. 
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Science Curriculum. —A curriculum in Textile Science leading to the de- 
gree Bachelor of Textile Science is offered in the Department of Textile Tech- 


nology. 


Graduate Degrees, — Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace, 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Departments. The Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree is offered in the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Departments. For 
requirements for these degrees, see Graduate School Bulletin. 


Service Departments, — The Departments of Engineering Graphics and In- 
dustrial Laboratories are service departments to the School of Engineering. 
However, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their particular flelds. ‘The 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Indus- 
trial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See Schoo! of Edu- 
cation for major and minor requirements.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Co-operative Education Program is offered in all curricula of the 
School of Engineering, Please refer to page 86 for a brief description of the 
pret "am and write to the Director, Engineering Extension Service, for a 

let which gives additional information. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Roserr G. Prrts, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Amned Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in coodoating special aviation training programs. At the present time the 
school is con noeig flight program for the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors, 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
= inasmuch as it owns a large moder airport of 825 acres conveniently 
located within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two 
pare runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,600 feet long. Other 

ilities include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building. 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommioda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent laboratory 
of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aeronautical Ad- 
ministration and Aerospace Engineering, Because of the excellent aviation 
facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation 
Authority as an Approved Ground ad Flight School. 

The Director of the Auburn Schoo] of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency, 
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Pre-Engineering 
Howanp Stnonc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The His Reesor Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing, 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for five 
Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, and 
Mechanical Engineering, It is designed for students whose ACT or College 
Board (SAT) Tests indicate that they are capable of being successful in Mathe- 
matics 161, English 101 or 103, and Chemistry 103. Students who are re- 
sored to schedule courses below these levels in mathematics, English, and 

emistry are expected to plan, with the help of the Assistant to the Dean for 
Pre-Engineering, a program of work for four, five, or more quarters, depending 
upon their aptitude and extent of high school preparation. Copies of Pre- 
Enginoering programs which suggest combinations of courses for a four-quarter 
or five-quarter plan may be obtained from the Pre-Engineering office. 


Three Quarter Curriculum 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 


HORST QUARTER 
BM 101 Kuglish C 
*MY 204 Hist, Mo 
MH 161 Anal, Geom, & 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1041 Gen, Chem. Lab, 1 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 











al. 5 
EG 102 Kngr. Drawing 1 ....2 
IL 103 Welding Science —,1 
IL 103 Mach, Tool Lab, 1 
PN 101 History of Kngr, 1 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 


20 








Mi1262 Anal, Geom, & Cal, 5 
EG 104 Deseriptive Geom, ..2 
PN 102 Introduction to 


PE Physical 





EG 105 Engr. Drawing II ..2 
PN 103 Engineering Mothod 1 
PS 201 Gen. Physics 





Mechanics .... 
Ms Military ‘Train 
PE Physical Education 


20 


on srptidonts wha’ do: not qualify for the three-quarter program will schedule HY. 107 fustead 
204, 


Note: The freshman program of studies in the Aeronautical Administration curriculum is 
carried on page 168) the Textile Management curriculum on page 176; and the ‘Textile Science 
earriculim on page 177. 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies.—The various engineering curricula are ar- 
ranged to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a 
minimum of 80 quarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. A few 
courses are prescribed, but the student may choose, in addition, several 
humanistic-social courses of r interest to him. The courses from which 
he may choose these electives are listed below. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


MISTORY AWD GOVERNMENT HY 460 Great Leaders of History 










ail 















HY 204 History of the Modern World 9) BY 472 Bstorz ot England 

HY 206 United States Government a Se Sees Be roe 

HY 907 or 0s Wonka dilate 2 WY — Curent Events 

HY 9311 Medieval History... 5 LiVERaTuRE 

RY 312 Modern European ‘3 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
HY 314 United States Colonial Hist 3 EH 208 Literature of the Western World 3 
HY 315 International Organization 3 EH 253 Literature in English 

HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs EH 954 Literature in English 

HY 371 History of the West .. 3 EH $20 An Introduction to Drama 

HY 407 Political Science 5 EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 
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EH 360 Continental Fiction 

EH 365 Southern Literature 

EH 381 The Literature of the Age 
of Reason . 

EH 385 The Impact of Science and 
Technology upon Modem 
Literature 

SP 334 Groat American Speeches 

THE ARTS 












American Painting and Sculpture 
AT 431 Contemporary Art .. 















DR 314 Drama Appreciation If 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music 
MU 374 Masterpieces 
ICOWOMICS AND GEOGRAPHY 


EG 200 General Ecomomits —.ccsconee 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
ica an 


Contemporary Ameri = 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of 

World Powers .... oo 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe 
EC 458 Economic History of the U.S. 
GY 405 Cultural Gengraphy of the Wort 
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GY 407 World Resources and Their 
Utilizatic 





socioLocy 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .. 
Behavior 


SY 204 Social : 

SY 307 The Court and Penal 
Administration —_... 

SY 311 Technology and Soci: 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
202 Ethics and Society . 












PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 
308 Introduction to Logic 
330 Philosophy of Religion ~- 
400 Philosophy of Science 
440 American Philosophy 
303 Christian Ethics 
305 tive Religion 
306 Studies in the Gospels 
rsvenotosy 


PG 211 General Psychology 
PG 311 Behavior of Man . 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 


bobbbobwoow 











Aeronautical Administration 


The curriculum in Aeronautical Administration provides training for stu- 


dents who intend to hold positions with concerns engaged in aeronautics, 
aviation, aerospace and related industries. Study in the methods, economic 
and principles of business is combined with certain fundamental aeronautical 
courses, thus resulting in a curriculum designed to preparé graduates for ad- 
ministrative, management, sales and operational positions. Electives in the 
senior year enable students to concentrate in the areas of business administra- 
tion, industrial relations, production management, sales management, pilot 
training or a foreign language. 


Curriculum in Aeronautical Administration (AA) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General A EG 105 Engr. Drawing {1 2 

CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen. Lab, 1 HY 107 United States Hist, 5 

EG 102 Engin. Drawing I2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. 2 IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 te Fabrication 1 

ME111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 MIi 127 Elem. Mathematical 

TL 102 Weld. Sci. & App. 1 tL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 Statistics o 

MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training —1 MH 161 Anal. Geometry 

PE Physical Education 2 PE Physical Education ..1 and Calculus 
PS 204 General Physicx 5 
MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Edneation ..1 


EC 213 Engr. Accounting 3 AA 303 Air Navigation 1. 








EH 345 Business and Prof. 3 AA 305 Aviation 
Writing nS ¥ Meteorology <0. 5 
GY 103 Econ, Geography or EH 310 Word Study 3 
HY 206 U.S. Gov't. —§ World 3 TE 201 Industrial Engr. 5 
SA 113 Typewriting 3 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training —.) 
MS ilitary 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education _.1 


Mi ‘Traini 
Physical Education —1 


* Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113. 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department will be substituted. 


PE 


HIRST QUARTER 
AA 308 Federal Aviation 
Regulations m.3 
EC 404 Office Management 5 
EC 442 Persoanel Mgt. ... 5 
IE 204 Digital Computer 
Programming sene.3 
“*SP G05 Public Speaking 3 





AA 416 Airport Management 5 
AA 419 Alt Traffic 

ntvol 
infor Elective 
HECHVO srseercrnes 





Pee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AA SOT Air Navigation Il .5 
EC 341 Business Law .....5 
PG 461 Industral Psych. .....5 
°*JE 314 Electronic Dr 

Processing Machines 3 





SENIOR YEAR 


AA 418 Air Transportation 5 
Aircraft Components 5 
Major Elective on.5 

: 3 






Total—228 quarter hours 
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‘THIRD QUARTER 


AA. 407 Aircraft Power- 
Plants 

EC 245 Statistics 
EC 463 Crop, Finance 
°2eElective 









AA 403 Aeronautical 
Seminar 

AA 417 Airline Operation 

TE 450 Contracts & 





be We 





** Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 and IE 314, 





* Courses used as general electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 


#969 Major electives must he approved by the Department Head and should be selected from the 
general orcas of business administration, industrial relations, pilot training, production manage 
ment, sales management and/or foreign Ianguayes. 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially Ci 
y's 


educational background for 


jose wishing to enter the many areas of 





major scientific effort conquest of space, It also places emphasis on con- 
yentional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 
dynamics, design, propulsion, structures and space science. During the senior 
year students may schedule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 
zation. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as an excellent 
background for graduate work and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 



















FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— © ME 321 Dynamics of a AE 205 Aerospace 
Statics eeoreresem nd Particle 4 Fundamentals 3 
‘ME 202 Engineering Mtrls. ME 906 Strength AE 300 Aerospace 
Seience—Structure Materials I... Analysis : 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry MH 361 Differential ME 301 ‘Thermodynamics 1 4 
& Calculus IV .. Equations I ........5 ME 322 Dynamics of Sys- 
PS 202 General Physics— PS 203. General Physics— tems of Particles ...4 
Heat, Sound, & Electricity & HY 105 Current Events 
Light — Magnetismn 5 MS Military Training — 
LY 101 Use of the Library -{ MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


MS Military ‘Trainiog ... Physical Education .. 


PE 
PE Physical Education .. 


5 
t 
1 
n 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AE 206 Elementary AE 309 Aerodynamics AE 404 High Speed 
Astronautics... 3 Laboratory T e..ccsou Aerodynamics —...5 
AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics 5 AE 409 Aircraft AE 415 Rocket and Jet 
AE 308 Aircraft Structures 1 5 Structures II 5 Propulsion —.........! 
*PS 301 Intermediate Elec. _ AE 412 Airplane Structures PA 202 Ethics and Society ,.5 
‘and Magnetism 5 Laboratory -seeernren **Elective ...... oA 
AE 413 Theoretical 
Aerodynamics. 
*PS 302 Electronics ... 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 405 Boundary Layer AE 401 Aeronautical AE 402 Acronautical 
‘Theory & Acro~ Problems 1. 1 Problems IT a 
dynamic Heating ....5 AE 403 Stability and AL ALL Airplane Design 5 
AE 420 Aircraft Vibration Control. 5 AE 431 Astronautics. 5 
and Flutter .... 5 AL 408 Aerodynamics PP Elective 8 






‘Technical Elective ..5 ‘Laboratory IT 
***SP 305 Public Speaking 3 AE 414 Gasdynamics 
**Electi 


‘Total—228 quarter hours 


* Students may take PS 301 and 302 or EE 263, EE 36) and one other EE course. 
°* Electives must be approved by the Department Head. 


999 Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) und three additional 
hours approved by the Department Flead. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives pon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems 
AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft .. 
‘ME 421 Heat Transfer ....__ 





5 MH460 Numerical Analysis 1 ..... 5 
8 PS 305 Introduction ta Modern Physics .....5 
—5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics .... a 








Civil Engineering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum is designed to provide a sound training 
in mathematics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles 
of civil eee, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 
tic-social studies. The objective of the curriculum is to prepare the graduate for 
further training by his employer and for the eventual practice of civil engi- 
neering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the professional training is built. The success of the 
professional training is dependent upon the strength of this foundation, Tech- 
nical electives provide for limited specialization in some branch of civil engi- 
neering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering cae lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, production or sales, Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 

The civil engineer has held a leading role in the development of our 
country, As in most of the professions, great changes are ig place in 
methods and equipment, It is to be expected that the civil engineer will 
take full adyantage of recent advancements in science. 
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Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 



















inst QUARTER SECOHD QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CE 301 Surveying I ...... 5 CE 203 Surveying IL ...... 4 CH S42 Geology 3 
ME 202 Engr. Materials EH 108 Classical Lit. 5 CE 220 Hwy, Engr, 1 
Soienee A ME 205 Statics 4 EC 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 203 Gen. Physics—Elec. MH 361 Diff. Equations 
P§ 202 Gen. Physics—Heat, Magnetism .....5 MS Military ‘Training 
Sound, & Light 5 MS Military Training ...1 PR Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education -1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 304 Klectric Circuits A CE 304 Theory of Struc CE 303 Structural Matt 
BY 107 United States Testing 
History. CE 905 Sanitary Engr, 
ME 900 Strength oi CE 814 Analysis of Acri CE 980 ‘Theory of Stru 
Materials T Photographs 3 tures 
ME 907 Applied Moc TE 920 Engr. Economy -..5 EE 905 Electronics 
amos 





SENIOR YEAR 
CE 405 Sanitary Engr. 1 
CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. 
CE 414 Strctural Design I . 
1SP 305 Public Speaking 
‘Technical Elective 


5 EC 206 Socio Econ, Found. 
a ‘of Contemp, 
4 





brine 


ME. 310 Thermodynamics .... 





America mt 

EH 208 Literature of tho 
Western World .....3 
‘Technical Elective 
*Rlective .. 





Total—228 quarter hours 


® Courses used for electives must be sclected from the list of HumanistioSocial Studies 
{p. 167), subject to approval of the Department Head. 
1 Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) and EC 343 (3. brs.). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
S CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Lab. 8 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —.... 
EC 345 Statistics ... 8 
‘ME 206 Engi. Materials Science-Properties 3 
ME 535 Engi. Materials Science- 
Physical Metallurgy 
MH 402 Engineoring Mathematics T 
MH 404 Engineering Mathematics IIT 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis 1 
‘MH 461 Numerical Analysi 11 —. 5 
PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics ....5 
PS 402 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics 


400 Higher Surveying 
402 Intermediate Structures 
407 Municipal Engineering I 
408 Engineering Foundations —— 






















410 Highway Engineering IL 
411 Flow in Open Channels 
412 Hydrology —.. 

413 Hydraulic Structures 
aig Construction Planning 
4 

4 








16 Prestressed Concrete Design 
17 Structural Design IT 
19 Munseipal Engineering 


eageaeaeaeaae 





Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is designed to keep pace with 
significant developments in science and technology; to provide an educational 
Preparation that assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profes- 
sion; and to do this within the framework ae sound and extensive humanistic- 
social pro; . 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic 
areas of study, These areas are designed to provide a firm background in the 
basic concepts required for all Electrical Engineering students and are (1) 
Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion 
and Transmission, and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. In addition, the senior year 
of the curriculum is arranged so that a student, through his choice of technical 
electives, can concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these 
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specialized topics are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital com- 
puters, generation and transmission of electrical power, advanced communica- 
tions systems, solid state electronics, and network synthesis. 

All required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 




















SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 ME S21 Dynamics J ........6 EE 263 Circuit Analysis 5 
‘ME 306 Strength of ME 301 Thermodynamics 4 
ME 202 Materials 0.4 ME 322 Dynamics I .... A 
Sei ‘MH 361 Dif, Equations 1.5 MIH362 Engr. Math, 1 5 
MH 264 PS 203 Electricity and MS Military Training 1 
M e —5. ?E Physical Education 1 
Ps 202 MS Military Training ....1 
5 PE Physical Education ..1 
LY 101 2a 
MS 1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis 11 5 EE 362 Circuit Avalysis WI .5 EE 363 Distributed Systems 5 
EH 253 Lit. in English .......5 EE 372 Electronics and EE 373 Electronics and 
Math. or Physics Communications 1.4 Communications 11 5 
Elective ..... 5 EH 254 Lit in English 5 EE 383 Energy Conversion 
Elective? — 3 ME 324 Fluids —_.. 4 and Transmission 1 5 
Elective® .— 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Electronics and EC 206 Socio-Econ. Foun), 


Communications It 
EE 481 Energy Conversion 


5 temp. 
America 
and Transmission 11 5 EE 482 Energy Conversion 
and Ts 

5 

3 


2 
EE 491 Electromagnetic ‘ransmission TI 5 





Fields 1 EE 492 Electromagnetic 
Elective® Fields To 
Math. or Physics 
Elective —._.__5 
Total—228 quarter hours 
Six hours of Ad\unced ROTC may be substituted for sx required hours with departmental 


spproval. 
See approved list, page 167. 

#* Technical Electives: EE 443, Solid State Electronics; EE 444, Digital Computers; EE 445, 
Nuclear Instrumentation; EE 446, Analog Computers; EE 447, Magnetic Devices; EE 461, In- 
troductory Network Synthesis; EE’ 472, Communication Systems; EE 483, Energy Conversion and 
‘Transmission Systems; EE 490, Seminar. 





Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industrial Engineering is offered as a program of pro- 
fessional education in preparation for employment in the design, improvement, 
operation, and couctiol operational systems involving men, machines, and 
materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of academic education perti- 
nent to industrial production; however, the factfinding and analysis approach 
of Industrial Engineering is applicable to almost any business or service en- 
terprise. 

In order to provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering. 
the student takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 


engineering science, The engineering science courses are offered through 


elective-option arrangement. Since the collection, reduction, and analysis of 
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an 


industrial data are of prime importance to the industrial engineer, provision is 
made to satis these functions by courses in statistics, quantitative meth- 


ods, and digital 
production are also reco, 


computer programming. The economic and human 
appropriate subjects. Supls of 
this fundamental knowledge is made in courses in materials handling, 


ized throu; 


aspects of 


inven- 


tory control, production control, and industrial plant design. The basic phi- 
losophy of this curriculum is to provide and demonstrate by application the 
fundamental principles and techniques of Industrial Engineering. 


Cwriculum in Industrial Engineering (LE) 


PIRST QUARTER 


BG 102 
EH 101 
HY 204 


MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal 
PN 101 History of Engr, 

IL 102 Weld, Sc, & Appl. 
1 105 Machine ‘Tool Lab. 
Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 





ilistory of Modern 
World 


att beb ab 


EC 200 
ME 202 


MH 264 
PS 202 


General Economics ..5 
Evgr, Mat. Sc~ 

Struc rant 
Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
Physice—Heat, Light 
snd Sound a) 
Military ‘Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 








U.S, Gov't 
Vrod. Estimating. .. 
Methods Engr. ... 
Engr. Statistics I 2 





bb oe 





IE 416 Ind. Simulation .....5 
aterialy Handling 5 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
EG 104 Descriptive Geom: 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MEH262 Anal. Geom, & C: 
PN 102 Intr. to Engr. Prof. 
MS Military ‘Training 
PE Physical Education 









wry 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 253 Lit. in English 
TE 201 Industrial En) 
ME 206 Engr, Mat, Se, 


Prop. ... on 
PS 203 Physico—Elec. & 
Mag, 











MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 447 Job Evaluation 






TE 311 Time Study 
TE 320 Engr, Evonomy 
TE 322 Stat. Qual. Control 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


IE 422 Inventory Control 
Technical Elective .. 





‘THIRO QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing 1 2 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 5 
PN 103 Engr. Method 1 
‘MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





Fund, of Gen, & 
Cost Accounting 
Dig. Computer 
Prog. ~ 
Engr. Statistics 

Quant, Methods I 
Military ‘Training 
Physical Education 


BC 
IE 204 








TE Qu) 
lz 223 
MS 
PE 





EC 445 Ind. Relation 
EC 448 Incentive Methods 
TE 524 Quant. Methods II 5 

*Tecknical Elective 5 





IE 424 Production Control 5 
TE 428 Ind, Plant Design ..5 
"Technical Elective 6 
**Eleotive ~ 





* These four technical electives are to be selected with Department Head approval as an En~ 


gineering Science Option, totaling « minimum of 18 hours, 


{a the Industrial Engineering Department. 
*° Electives must he selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
approval of the Department Head. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substitated with De 


partment Head approval. 


A list of such options is available 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below. other subjects 
“pproval of the Department Head. 


IE 430 Contracts and Specifications . 
TE 432 Plant Maintenance —......... 


TE 454 Sales Engineering 
ME 436 Plant Location ... 





3 TE 438 
3 TE 442 
3 
5 





Safety Engineering 
Operations Research ery 
TE 490 Problems in Industrial Engineering 3 


may be used as technical electives by 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his colloge trilsing, when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 

ineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 
eat transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understandin, 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, professional 
training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbora- 

i and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 
tronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain 
professional technical electives. 

Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— ME 306 Strength of EE 263 Circuit Analysis f 5 
fable ecerecaersreee Materials I 














MH 362 


MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& MS 
PE 


Joust 5 

PS 202 Physics—Heat, Light 
and Soumd —___5 

LY 101 Use of the Library 
MS ‘Military Training - 
PE Physical Education —1 


Engineering Math. 15 
Military Training 1 
Physical Education — 1 
















JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis I 5 EE 372 Electronics und EC 208 Socio-Economic 
EH 108 Classical Literature Communications 1.4 Foundations of Con- 
or ME 309 Strength of Ma- temporary America 3 
PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 terials Laboratory 1 ME 323 Dynamics of 
‘ME 206 Engineering Materials ME 311 ME Laboratory I 1 Machines ccc. 
Science—Properties 3 ME 316 Strength of ME 325 Fluid Mechanics Tl 4 
‘ME 302 Thermodynamics II 4 Materials II ME 335 Engineering Materials 
ME 308 ME Laboratory J 1 ME 324 Fluid Mechanics Science—Phy 
ME 427 Mechanical Metallurgy A 
Vibrations 4 PA 308 Introduction 





Lagic 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

ME 412 Combustion Engine ME 451 Advanced Projects 3 
Syat 4 ME 411 ME Laboratory II 


vINST QUARTER 








ME 439 Machine Design 
‘Electives 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTG may be substituted for SP 905, and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head, 

**{lovtives must be solected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects nay be used us technical electives ypou 
approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering, 


CE 304 ‘Theory of Structures ... ME 430 Internal Combustion Engines 
CE 305 Water Supply Problems. 
ME 432 Automatic 


CE 403 Indeterminate 
ME 436 Engineering Materials Sclenco— 
Ferrous Metallurgy. sas 
ME 437 Engineering Materiais Scien 
Non-ferrous Metallurgy 
ME 498 Residoal Stresses in M 
ME 441 Enginvoring Systems 1 
ME 442 Engineering Systems If 
ME 450 Special Problems. eo... 
‘MII 403 Enginoering Mathematics II or 
MU404 Engineering Mathematics I or 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis T 
PS 305 Intmduction to Modern Physics 










CE 404 Neinforced Concrete 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineerin; 
o 









haseen o2 we 






ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 4 


Textile Technology 


The Department of Textile Technology, housed in the Textile Building, 
is equipped with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material 
to the weaving of the finished product. The facilities also include laboratories 
for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of 
fibers and fabrics, 

The textile industry is now the largest industry in Alabama, comprising 
more than 25 per cent of the total industrial ae force in the State. The 
greater portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, 
is now located in the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, 
there are some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and 
paper and an almost unlimited number of finished products. The industry 
is growing rapidly in all branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile m: and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities 
for college-trained men and women. Recent developments are opening new 
fields of employment in research and development and in the processing of 
new fibers. The need for college graduates in textile technology has never 
been greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely to be met 
within the next several years. 

The D ent of Textile Technology offers two curricula to prepare stu- 
dents for all branches of the industry. The textile courses in these curricula are 
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combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, and tech- 
nological subjects, and the humanistic-social studies. The two curricula are: 


Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Mansgement is designed 
to prepare the student for production, administrative, and managerial posi- 
tions in the textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production 
and operational functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclu- 
sion of textile technological subjects. Students are i penmied in their junior 
and senior year to major in production, sales, or design according to their 
interests and professional needs. 


Textile Science. — The curriculum in Textile Science is desi; to train 
men and women in the basic sciences with majors in Textile Chemistry and 
Textile Physics, It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, and textile technological subjects needed for a well-rounded training 
in the textile industry. It prepares students for positions in textile research, 
graduate study, and various industries related to textile chemistry, dye stulls, 
synthetic fibers and yarn production. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Technology by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
on page 86 of this catalog, 


The Department of Textile Technology is organized and equi; to con- 
duct applied and fundamental erat) In opaabed a Auburn 
beta, Foundation, the Engineering pies: Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the Department of Textile Technology desires to serve 
the textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ruinn QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry ... 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 ‘" « Lab, 1 
‘MH 111 Iotr. to College A EH 102 ‘Comp. ..5 MH127 Math. Statistics 


English 
‘MH 112 Intr. to Coll 

Math. MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 






JUNIOR YEAR 


SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 EH 345 Bus, & Prof. Writ. ..5 

TY 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 TT 319 Chemical Testing 2 

‘TT 393 Yarn Mfg. 1) 5 TT 280 Wewvass & Des. 0.5 TT 321 Weaving & 
aad ‘Te 3 i 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 TT 424 Man-Made Fibers 1 5 


‘TT 405 Warp Preparation 5 
Group Elective 
Elective —.. 


Total—216 quarter hours 








‘TT 412 Teatile Mgt. 
TT 431 Fabric Analysis 
Group Elective 
Elective ..... 








‘Textily Management students will take the above curriculum plus three of the group electives 
in accordance with interests and professional needs. General electives may be selected from ap~ 
proved list on page 167, Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of general 


electives. 8 


















































































\bstitutions not included on either of these lists may be made with the upproval of 


the Depuriinent Head, 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
YE 910 Methods Engr EC S31 Prin. of Marketing .5 EC 213 Engr. Acctg. S 
IE 3LL ‘Time Study .......5 EG 933 Salesmauship .. EG 214 Engr. Acts. 5 
TE 320 Engr. Economy ....5 EC 341 Business Law | HE 415 Hist. of Textiles 5 
TE 322 Stat. Qual, Control 5 EC 245 Statistics PG 360 Applied Psy. wine 
1 420 Mat. Handling .....5 EC 436 Bus. Res. PG 461 Indus. Psy. S 
IE 438 Safety Engr. “5 EC 445 Ind. Relations TT 425 Man-Made 5 
Curriculum in Textile Science (TS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
‘FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
HY 107 United States CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
History 5 EH 102 English Comp. MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MH 111 Intro. College Math. 5 MIT112 Intr. College Math. 5 PA 202 Ethics & Society ...5 
TT 101 lntro. to Textiles 1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 EG 102 Engr. Draw, I... 2 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military ‘Training MS Military ‘Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Edneation 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 206 United States EC 208 Socio-Economics EC 200 General Economics 5 
Government cnn Foundations ........9 PS 206 Intr. Physles owen 
MH262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 ‘TT 211 Yar Mfx. 3s 
TT 210 Viber Processing 5 PS 205 Intr. Physics —......5 TT 905 Fiber ‘Technology 3 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing 11.2 TT 220 Weaving & Design15 MS Military Training — 1 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 904 Electric Circuits ...5 EE 905 Electronics & 1E_ 201 Ind. Engr. 3 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dye. ..5 Machinery ME 205 Appl. Mach. Stat. 4 
TT 322 Yarn Mfg. I “5 TT 320 Weav. & Des. II TT 324 Phys. Testing 3 
General Elective 3 TT 319 Chemical Testing .2 TT 321 Weav. & Des. Ill 5 
TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 General Elective ....3 
General Elective ....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 307 Applied Mech. EH 904 Tech. Writing SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 
Dynamics 5 TT 405. Warp Preparation TT 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
TT 406 Textile Costing —.5 TT 431 Fabric Analysis TT 412 Textile Mat. 3 
Group Elective ......5 Elective Group Elective .2..5 
General Elective General Elective General Elective... 











Textile Science students will take the above curriculum plus three of the group electives below 
is accordance with interest and professional needs. General electives may be selected from ap- 
proved list on page 167. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of general 
electives. Substitutions not included on either of these lists may be made with approval of the 
Department Head. 

APPROYED ELECTIVES 
ME 428 Air Cond. & Refrig. 5 
EC 331 Prins, of Marketing 5 
EC 341 Business Law 5 
EC 350 Labor Problems 5 
EC 436 Bus. Res. Methods _5 
5 EC 442 Personnel Met. 
“5 EC 445 Ind, Relations 


TE 211 Engr. Statistics 1 5 
IE 322 Stat, Qual. Control 5 
TL 308 Gages & 
Measurements _ 
ME 906 Strength of 


Materials 
ME 310 Thermodynamics 


cane 
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School of Home Economics 
Manion Spipre, Dean 


[HE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 
education. The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and techni- 
cal courses. It offers the student preparation for her role as a homemaker, 

fessional education in one of five major subject matter fields and technical 
education for highly specialized fields, Students in other schools on campus 
may elect a minor in any of the fields of Home Economics, All courses are 
open to both men and women students. 

When a student enters college she is assigned an advisor from the Home 
Economics faculty. The advisor counsels in a private and personal capacity as 
well as professional and usually serves in this capacity until the student's 
junior year, Upon choosing a major, the student is assigned an advisor in the 
field of her specialization. Among other things the advisor helps decide how 
to wisely use elective hours. Electives may be used to strengtren majors or 
minors (18 quarter hours) in any field that will develop her capacities and fit 
her for whatever she may choose to do. Recommended fields for a minor are 
art, business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign lan- 
guages, journalism and sociology. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years of work, including recommended minors. This outline 
must be transmitted to the dean before the student registers for the junior year. 
At this time it is the student's responsibility to reserve a place in one of the 
Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 

A total of 215 credit hours is required for graduation in all majors except 
Nursing Science. Here the requirement is 162 hours plus residence work in 
an accredited school of nursing. 

The School of Home Economics is divided into subject matter depart- 
ments. A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Home Economics with a major in one of the following: 


I. Clothing and Textiles 
which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, journalism, teach- 
ing textile testing and research, The elective hours are planned to pro- 
vide further training in journalism, business administration, education, 
chemistry, or other subjects required in these various fields, 


I. Foods and Nutrition 
which gives the student opportunities to prepare for service as dieticians 
in hospitals, colleges, public school ieeteoaces in tea rooms and cafe- 
terias: for food production, preparation with commercial firms, and for 
service in the many social organizations. 


IIL Home Management and Family Economics 
Prepares students for positions with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers 
lome Administration, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and 
other types of adult education as well as training leaders in all socio- 
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economic fields covered in Agricultural Extension Service. The program 
is also designed for full-time homemakers. 


IV. Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
which prepares students for work in fields in which knowledge of child 
development and skills in guidance are essential, such as: nursery schools, 
kindergartens, extended ool services, child welfare, ‘parent education 
programs, and guidance of children in the family. A minor in Education 
qualifies the student for teaching Home Economics. 
V, Nursing Science 
which with three years of work on the campus and satisfactory completion 
of resident work at an accredited school of nursing leads to a B.S. de; 
and a certificate of a graduate Registered Nurse. It provides a specially 
valuable background of knowledge of nutrition and homemaking prob- 
lems pombe with nursing for a student interested in public health. 
Graduate Work 
The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics. 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 
the graduate catalog. 


Child Study Laboratories 

The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study 
of child development and human Tested two nursery schools for children 
three to five years of age and a kindergarten for five-year olds. One nursery 
school meets from 9 a.m, to 12 noon, the other from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
kindergarten is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. Children admitted to the child 
study laboratories are selected from an application list, Applications for en- 
rollment may be placed at the Child Study Center, Auburn University, 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 


in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
THIRST QUARTER 





IRD QU, 
101 English Comp. CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
100 Freshman Pro! CH 1031, Gen. Chem, Lab. 
EH 253 Lit, in English .. 
Fund. of Clothing 5 
PE 113 Hygiene 


ences 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HE 202 Meal Management ..5 
HE 312 Food Science®® or 
HE 233 Home Equip. = 
‘YM 210 Physiology 5 
mM 

PE 





315 Ag. Journalism 3 
Physical Education 1 





SAS BS22 SSshee 


© MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and 1031. 
* Required of Foods and Nutrition enh geet 
“8° HE 215 to be scheduled by Clothing majors. 
Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combisation of both, (Consult your Advisor before 
scheduling SP 205 or JM 315) 
Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 279, 391 and 237, or 231, 997, 437 and 285. 
snd? Wilting, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 229, 224 


Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 922, SP 337 or SP 305. 


140 School of Home Economics 
Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
903 The House ...........5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. 
HE 315 Testiles 5 








Social Se. Elective or 
oe a dete tee | 
‘HE 345 Handicrafts 


HE 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing 
YM 311 Bacteriology 

HE 372 Nutr, & Health .... 


babu 





SENIOR YEAR 


HE 407 Growth & Dev. of HE 425 Hist. of Costume ..5 HE 313 Home Furnishing ....5 
Children —__. HE 435 Textile Testing 5 HE 405 Creative Costume 
HE 415 History of Textiles Prof. Elective 5 Design —5 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ....5 Elective 3 Prof. Elective 5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ... Elective — 3 


Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 


HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing 
Total—215 quarter hours 


















Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 392 Nutzition & Diet. 15 EC 200 General Economics 5 HE 302 Table Service .. 
HE 355 Consumer Teatiles .d HE 342 Nutrition & Diet, If 5 HE 323 Home Managemen! 
HY 208 World History HE 352 Inst, Organization .0 HE 402 Diet ‘Therapy... 











be hee 











Elective .. VM 311 Bacteriology ........5 PG 214 Ed, Prychology or 
Elective .. 
SENIOR YEAR 

FL French or German 5 FL French or German ..5 HE 431 Senior Seminar ........5 
HE 322 Food Preservation .3 HE 442 Catering - 3 HE 432 Cafeteria Mxt, ...5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 462 Experimental Foods 5. BE 443 Home Mgt. Res. 5 

of Children, 3 Elective .. Elective sos. 5 
HE 412 Quantity Food 

Production ..s...8 





Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 



























JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics or HE 303 The Hous 5 HE 343 Interior Home 
EC 201 Prin. & Problems HE 345 Handicrafts 3 Probs. 
of Economics . VM 311 Bacteriology 5 HE 372 Nutrition * 
HE 313 Home Fumishings Ed. Psychology o1 HE 407 Child Development .1 4 
HE 323 Home Management 5 Soc. Sci, Elective ...5 Elective ts 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles ..3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 HE 401 Extension Organi HE 353 Community & 
HE 322 Food Preservation _.3 zation & Methods 5 Family Health 9 
HE 443 Home Management — HE 433 Food Equipment .....5 HE 417 Child Development ..5 
Residence a HE 463 Family Economia .5 HE 431 Senior Seminar z 
ae" Electives... 





HE 453 Consumer and the Elective 





Total—215 quarter hours 
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Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 








FIRST QUARTER 
HE 303 The House 5 
HE 407 Growth t& Dev. 
of Children 5 
BON ad 
Elective 3 
HE 362 Prob. in Comm. 


Nutrition —_ 
‘Tench. Meth. in 

Pro-Primary Ed. ....5 
Home Mgt. Res, 5 
Soe. Sc. Elective 5 


3 





‘HE 437 


HE 443 


JUNIOR YEAR 
‘SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics -.5 
HE 417 Guid. of Children _5 
HE 353 Community & 
Family Health . 
VM 311 Bacteriology 


SENIOR YEAR 
HE 431 Senior Seminar 
HE 447 Directed Teaching 

in Pre-Primary Ed. 5 
HE 452 Food for the 

Young Child _.....5 

Elective 5 


st 












‘THIRD QUARTER 
HE 313 Home Fumishing 5 
HE 323 Home Mgt. 5 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health .3 
Soc. Sc. Elective —5 


ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials. for Child 4 

HE 457 Family Relationship 5 
Electives 9 





Electives must be chosen to build s strong minor in Economics, Education, Prychology, So- 


ology, Speech, or Journalism, 


Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER 
Freshman Problems 3 
Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 
Laeae Aieet 
Hygiene 
Physical Bivcation at 


HE 100 
BE 102 
MH 107 
FE 110 





CH 203 
EH 253 
HE 306 
vM 220 


Organic Chemistry 5 
Lit. ix English 5 
Personal Appearance 3 
Human Anatomy 

& Physiology —.......5 
Physical Education —1 





HE 332 
‘HE 452 


YM 311 


Nutr. & Health ...5 
Food for the 

Young Child ... 
Gen. Bacteriology 
Elective 








Total—215 quarter hours 


for Majors in Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 1031, Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 101 English Comp. —.5 
ZY 101 General Zoology 5 
HY 205 Current Events 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


‘TWiRD QUARTER 

CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
BY 107 United States Hist. 
LY 101 Library Science ... 
PE Physical Education —1 












NOTE: Upon satisfactory completion of these three years al 
quarter hours and upon the satisfactory completion of residence work at 
Bursing, the student will be recommended for the B.S. degree. 


Auburn University totaling 162 
an accredited school of 


School of Military Science 


Coronet A. G. W. Jounson 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that 
military instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science 
is under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed 
as Professor of Military Science, By appointment of the college authorities 
he is Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science 
is assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Army. The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic 
and advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course is given in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 


per quarter. 
Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Since the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 

ualifications does not ensure selection. Successful completion of the Advanced 

jourse at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in one of the following branches of the USAR: Adjutant General's 
Corps, Armor, Army Intelligence and Security, Artillery, Chemical Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military 
Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transpor- 
tation Corps, based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students who 
are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular Army 
commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and designated as a Distin- 
guished Military Graduate, The advanced course consists of a six-quarter 
course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, designed to qualify 
the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned branches, Three 
credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced course, For limita- 
tion on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, see engineering 
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curricula. Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day, not to exceed 595 
days, while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

A summer camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission, Summer camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending summer camp students are paid $78.00 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of five conts per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters and rations are 
furnished by the government during the camp period, The qualifications for 
the advanced course are: 

1. United States citizenship. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by 
the Department of the Army. 

8. Not haye reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 

4, Have completed spreopeiats basic training (2 years Basic ROTC) or 
have equivalent credit in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) academic years 
to complete prior to graduation. 

5, Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 

7. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one Summer Camp (six weeks 
duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. 

8. Veterans enrolled at Aubum University who have received equivalent 
credit for six (6) quarters of basic ROTC may apply for the Advai Course 
upon completion of the sophomore academic year. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Certain qualified MS IV cadets may apply for enrollment in the Army 
ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This course is 
conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the program will not 
act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. The course is an 
approved CAA standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 

und instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of 

program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award of a CAA 
Private Pilot’s certificate. Students must agree to an extended period of 
active duty for three years. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
Course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the 
uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit retumed to the 
student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to 
cover the cost of c ig and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to 
support ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
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special aj 1 and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; 
ie ‘ov tare for drill eas and rifle oe representing Auburn University 
and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for, sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40. per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 

I. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service, 

2, Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
standing is in the upper 10 cent of his class in military subjects, or who 
has shown exceptionally high 1 motivation toward a military career. 

8. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements 
while participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and who has maintained the high academic standards between the time 
of such designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. The Department concerned wil] notify the appropriate local Selective 
Service Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. 
Deferment by the local board in such cases is mandatory unless the student 
has received an order to report for induction. Students ce ped from ROTC, 
not in good scholastic standing, or not considered potential advanced course 
student, will no longer be deterred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended isnmediately. 


School of Naval Science 


Captain F. L. Curmis, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under 

authority of Section 22 of the Act of March 4, 1925, as amended (34 
US. Code, Sup. 821; Public Law 729, 79th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 71 and $81, 80th Congress). 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Nayy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior ofheors for the line and staff corps of the Beale Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment's notice in a national emergency, NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 

(a) Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipmen, USNR. Such Students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned t in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729, signed by the 
President on 13 August 1946, instituted the selection and training of officer 
candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government, Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
emment and students will receive retainer pay for other expenses during col- 
lege at the rate of $600 per year. Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in miles they may take any course leading to a bacca- 
laureate or higher degree except the following: Pre-Medicine, Medicine, 
Pre-Dental, Dentistry, General Agriculture, Dairy Production, Soils, Wildlife 
Management, Soil Conservation, Hotel Administration, Anthropology, Pre- 
Veterinary, Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Theological, Theology, Agronomy, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Horticulture, Real Estate, Religion, Landscape Architecture, 
Physical Education, Pharmacy, Music, Art, Law, Poultry Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Floriculture, Animal Science, Entomology, Dramatics, Industrial 
Arts, Animal Husbandry. Regular NROTC students are required to take, in 
addition to the requirements of their major, $3 quarter hours of Naval Science; 

must complete one year of college mathematics and one year of physics 
by the end of their sophomore year. In those instances where a Regular 
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NROTC student has received credit at the University for one year of college 
mathematics, such credit having been established by means of advanced place- 
ment tests, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider that the mathematics 
requirement has been met. The same type of consideration may be applied 
to the physics requirement of the Regular NROTC student, Also, in order to 
strengthen the courses in Principles and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and 
NS 413), a minimum of 3 hours in Psychology is required as a prerequisite. 
Toward meeting this requirement, PG 311 — Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will 
be scheduled as an additional requirement for all NROTC students to qualify 
for a commission and must be completed prior to the end of their Junior year, 
An exception to this rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose 
curriculum requires PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this 
course will be considered as meeting requirements as stated above, 

‘They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one sumimer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Navy or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 

Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examin- 
ing Section, during December of each year for selection of NROTC students 
to enter the Regular program for the following Fall, Application blanks to 
take the examination and information bulletins describing this program are 
made available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval 
Officer Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of 
Naval Science of this university. 

(b) Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 

@ mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, payment of commutation of subsistence during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation. Contract NROTC 
students, if in all respects udlied, are commissioned as Reserve officers in 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three years 
and retain thelr commission for-a total of six years, unless sooner: released 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Students commissioned in the United States 
Marine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if accepted under 
current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Regular NROTC 
students have, 

Contract students also will normally remain in college four years. While in 
the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which leads to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the student 
to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree cy commissioning. In addition to the requirements 
of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract students must 
complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the program one of 
the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigonometry (in sec 
ondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college mathematics. If a 
Contract NROTC student has received credit at the University for one quarter 
of college mathematics, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider that the 
mathematics requirement has been met. Contract NROTC students must also 
meet the same requirement of Psychology as indicated above for Regular 
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NROTC students. Contract students are required to make only one cruise, 
normally between the junior and senior years. During this training period, 
Contract students will be paid as prescribed for enlisted men of the first pay 
grade of the Navy ($78 per month at present). During their junior and senior 
years in the NROTC Program, Contract students, are eligible to be furnished 
commutation of subsistence. The amount vf this subsistence is approximately 
$97 per month. 

(c) Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC pro; s may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 
purpose of fling the University’s requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
They are not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or benefits. 

Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the Government to Regular and Contract 
students. The uniform will be worn only when engaged in drills or other 
Naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science, 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been 
married, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year fe will be commissioned (i.e., not over 21 on July 
first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contemplating 
a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will not 
have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initia] enrollment 
at the beginning freshman level). The Professor of Naval Science is authorized 
to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of the freshman 

in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to 
undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 

3, Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and record 
in his home community. 

4, Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science, 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 

6. Any person receiving compensation from the United States Veterans 
Administration for disability incurred in the naval or military service of the 
United States, or who has any claim pending under the Bureau on account 
of such disability, is not eligible for enrollment in the NROTC. 

7. A citizen of the insular possessions of the United States, unless he 
has been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for 
membership in NROTC, 

8. A Contract student who is also a member of a Naval Reserve Unit is 
entitled ta receive payment on account of subsistence and transportation as an 
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NROTC student concurrently with pay provided for drills performed by a re- 
servist while in an inactive duty status. He may not receive subsistence as a 
Contract student concurrently with the active or training duty pay of a reservist. 

Selective Service Deferments. 1. Regular and Contract Students are draft 
deferred under the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of 
executing their oath of office or contract. 

2. NROTC Students ped from the program become eligible for draft 
immediately upon separation the NROTC. In addition, arene Students 
are in an enlisted status to the Ready Reserves of U.S, Naval 
Reserve to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year military obligation 
incurred at the time of appointment as Midshipmen, USNR. 

3, The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local 
draft board i: ed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 
and 2 above. 

4, Students who decline to fulfill the era of their SOR aoe 
ay ent ining to un juate at the Universit per 
soe al lees J tot wg : 

Curriculum. The Naval Science Curriculum consists of five hours per week 
for all courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four 
hours per week. Two hours each week are spent on practical work or drill, 
‘The remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Science 
subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


ast YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ast Qtr, Naval Orientation (NS 111) Ast Qtr, Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) Grd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 213) 
(U. S. N, Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS 31}) Ast Qtr, Naval Engineering (NS 411) 
2nd Qtr, Navigation and {troduction to Naval 2nd Qtr. Naval Engineering and Introduction to 
Operations (NS 912) Principles und Problems of Leadership 
3rd Qtr, Naval Operations (NS 313) (NS 413) 
3rd Ote. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 
(U. S. M. C, Candidates) 
‘THIRD. YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


Ast Ott. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Port I (NS 421) 

2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2odQtr. Amphibious Warfare Past If (NS 422) 

Srd Qtr. Modern Basic! Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil+ 
(NS a3) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the 
exception of the jomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of it will be cleared as a part of the prescribed quarter! 
load in which they are taken, with graduation requirements for NRO’ 
students being increased accordingly. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates. The Professor of Naval Science may 
designate as a Distingished NROTC Graduate any candidate who possesses 
outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a definite aptitude for 
the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chosen academic 
major. 

In order to ee this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
ee pe also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science 
subjects. 





School of Pharmacy 


Samuet Terry Coxer, Dean 


4 legs SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Opportunities in Pharmacy, — The thorough academic and scientific back- 
ground provided by the five-year curriculum enables students to pursue a 
variety of courses. Those interested in business will find retail or wholesale 
pharmacy suited to their needs, while those with administrative ability are 
able to go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If a career in 
scientific research is desired, the scientific option may be elected by those 
qualified, ‘Those interested in sales or sales research will find pharmacy an 
adequate background in qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. Many graduates are in government service as narcotics inspec- 
tors, food and drug chemists, and toxicologists. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers a wonderful opportunity for women. These are but a few 
of the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum, — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
ves of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 
¢ many and varied opportunities available to registered pharmacists, The 
curriculum also offers opportunity for students to include cultural subjects 
helpfu) in preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of 
the community. 
Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy by an Admissions 
Committee after successfully completing with acceptable grades one of the 
following prescribed pre-pharmacy programs. 


1, The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburn or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses. Students taking pre-pharmacy at Au- 
bum will be on the 1-4 plan. 


2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then required in the School of Pharmacy, 

After completing the third year, students choose either a professional option 
in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a scien- 
tific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
advisor and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of 
the Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board 
examinations, It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student 
to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or 
scientibe and the liberal arts subjects. ee HA 
Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to ten 
hours of graduate courses in their fourth and Bfth years. Such work cannot be 
applied toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration 
in graduate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Attention is called to the dollovriiy regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said college or school.” Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 123 quarter hours credit for work com- 
pleted at this or other institutions in a non-pharmacy curriculum. Students 
who transfer from colleges or schools of pharmacy approved by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education will be accepted if they have a LO 
(“C”) average in courses completed at the college or school of pharmacy, as 
well as an overall average of 1.0 (“C”). 


Scholarships and Loans. — Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University, 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Shecistey 4 BY 205 Pharmaceutical 
5 Lab, 1 Bol 









tany = 
CH 105 General try 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. 2 
5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 MS. Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


SECOND YEAR 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 EC 200 Gen. Economics 
PY 100 Phar. Convocation? @ PS 205 General Physics PY 102 Pharmaceutical 

PY 101 Intr. to Pharmacy .3 ZY 101 General Zoology —....5 Arithmetic .—. 
SY 201 Introduction to MS Military Training 1 ZY 102 General Zoology 

Sociology, or PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training 

PG 211 Gen. Psychology ......5 PE Physical Education —1 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 

MS Military Training —1 

PE Physical Education ..1 





PS 206 General Physics 












THIRD YEAR?* 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 301 Biochemistry*** 5 
EC Q11 fntr, Accounting 5 EH 345 Business & Prof. PY 204 Drug Marketing*** 3 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- Writing, or ‘VM 204 Pathogenic 
ceutical Chemistry .5 EH 390 Advanced Comp. ...5 Microbiology -...--5 
Approved Elective 3 PY 202 Pharmaceutical FY 203 Organic Pharmaceu- 
Terminology .......2 tical Chemistry ...5 
‘VM 200 Gen, Microbiology 5 


* Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics will he discussed by 
ing lecturers, faculty and students, 

* Options may be chosen at the beginning of the third year. Advanced ROTC may be used 
wpproved elective. 

'* With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal eredit for these subjects. 
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FOURTH YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
PY 301 Pharmaceutical 
‘Technology I -.. 
PY 302 Organic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry .5 cognosy 118°° ____5 
PY 309 Pharmacology I 5 PY 300 Public Health ...5 
Elective 3 Elective enenieeneen ee 


5 









FIFTH YEAR 


PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy 1.5 PY 402 Dispensing 
PY 404 Chemistry of Nat. Pharmacy 


FY 400 Disp, Pharmacy I 


PY 408 Pharmaceutical meee 5. 












Economics®** PY 414 Pharmaceutical 
PY 407 Chemotherapeutic Specialties®*® 3 
Drugs 


ay 

aj 

3 PY 406 Pharmacology IM -..5 

PY 415 Pharm Elective 2-5 
Jurisprudence 2 


Total—258 quarter hours 


#*° With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 

‘A list of approved general, professional and scientific electives may be obtained from the 
advisor or the Deans office. 

Notes: 1. Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 

2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

3. A set of Class C Metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, are required for all Pharmacy laboratories. 


School of Science and Literature 


IHE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE is the oldest school of 

Auburn University and offers work in various lines leading to the Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus 
which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many 
years it was known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred 
to as the General Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auhurn 
in 1872 and the work then offered which is now retained is administered by 
the School of Science and Literature. Throughout the history of the institution 
this school has played an important part. It is composed of nine departments 
in which instruction is offered by more than 175 faculty members. 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose. As a distinct 
school coordinate with other schools of the University it offers work designed 
to equip the student with a broad and liberal education and thereby enable 
him to care for himself better and to discharge more effectively the duties of 
a citizen, A second purpose is to function as the service division of the 
University. 


Degree Courses 


The De ents of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Administration, and Speech are in the School of Science and Literature, In 
general, the curricula offered in this schoo] are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented by these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are required which are offered by other schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 196-202 inclusive. 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 194. Dai the junior and 
senior years the student must complete a major of seven five-hour courses 
and two minors of three five-hour courses each or a double minor of six five- 
hour courses, Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be 
numbered 200 or above. Required sophomore courses are not counted on the 
majors and minors, The work constituting the major must be elected from 
courses offered by one department or by two closely related departments 
open the advice of the dean and the heads of the Gears concerned. 
The work composing each minor must be selected from a single department. 
The major and minors will normally be selected from different de: jents, 
but the double minor will be in one department. Other work will be elected 
upon advice of the dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours 
during the junior and senior years. 
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The head of the department in which the student majors—or someone 
designated by him— automatically becomes the student's advisor and is 
charged with the responsibility of outlining the student's major work. The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields, The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work, 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus. Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economies, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public speaking, > etc, All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and ety oe The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this school acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education, A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what icular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally Bins in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the insti- 
tution, Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by 
students registered in the School of Science and Literature, 


Foreign Language.—In all curricula in this school that require three 
quarters in a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Co-operative Program in Business Administration, 
Physics and Applied Physics 


Co-operative programs in Business Administration, Physics and Applied 
Physics are programs of education which offer students in these curricula an 
Opportunity to integrate their academic training with practical experience. 
Students alternate each quarter between school and a work assignment pro- 
vided through the Co-operative Coordinator by business, industrial, govern- 
mental and banking organizations. For further information, write Director 
of Engineering Extension, Auburn University. 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Philos- 
ophy, Speech and Sociology; or a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of 
Science with majors in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics, and those ps ing for Law School should select this 
curriculum. Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements be- 
ginning on page 195. This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum re- 
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quirements for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore 
year. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

EC 102 Prin. of Geography ..5 EH 101 English Comp, EH 102 English Comp. 5 

HY 107 United States Hist. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. FL Foreign Language® 5 
bh. 5 Science (ZY 101 o: Science (ZY 102 or 

5 













CH 103, 103L)11 CH 104, 1041) 
MS Military ‘Training MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education PE Physical Educatio 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ze 253 Lit. in English 





EC 200 Gen. Economics 
L Foreign Language EH 254 Lit, in English 
.5 HY 210 U.S. State Gov't PG 211 Psychology?® 5 

MS Military Training 1 MS Military ‘Training —.1 MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .1. PE Physical Education 1. PE Physteal Education 1 

‘Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in tiew of Militury Training. 

1 Economics majors take EC 201. 

* Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. 

** Science majors will take two quarters of Science bere but Sociology and Psychology are to 
be taken during the Junior or Senior Year, 


For Science and Literature Students 

During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (8), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and 
minors below, 








Language and Literature Majors 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Language-Literature Groups are as follows: 
Englisht, Journalism, Foreign Languaget, Philosophyt, Speecht. 

Students who choose one of the above majors Will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geography, History, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
related subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, So- 
ciology, Speech, Zoology. 

Science Majorstt 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Science Group are as follows: Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Mathematicst, Physics, 

Students who choose a Science Major will select two minors from the 
following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, Geography, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
related subjects in Agnoulture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, 
Sociology, Speech, Zoology, 

+ For special departmental requirements for English, Journalism, Foreign Language, Philosophy, 


Speech and Mathematics majors see pages 195 and 196, 
‘tt Majors in Mothematics or Physical Sciences will tke CH 103-103L and CH 104-1041. 
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Social Science Majors 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

‘The majors available in the Social Science Group are as follows: Eco- 
nomicst, Geography+, Historyt, Sociologyt. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geography, History, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physica] Education, Physics, Psychology, 
Secretarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, related subjects in Ag- 
riculture or Engineering. 

Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 

The English Major. A fourth quarter of foreign language and HY 472 are 
required for the English major. In selecting his seven course program of 300- 
400 courses, the student should work out a balanced program with his Eng- 
lish faculty adviser. This pro; should include: (ah one course from this 
group: EH 390, 401, 441; e) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of dif- 


ferent ages, 


The Foreign Language Major and Minor, A minor involves completion of 
FL 322, 332, or 352. A major requires the completion of seven courses 
the one hundred level. These courses may be taken in two or more different 
aege The major or minor student should consult the head professor re- 
garding his program. 

Students who have completed two or more years of a foreign language in 
high schoo} should continue that language on the intermediate level. Credit 
is not granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that 
language two years in high school, 


The Journalism Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in Journalism are 

uired. JM 221, 223, 224, $22 and 421 must be taken by all majors. The 
additional eleven hours must include either JM 323 or 465 plus JM 422-3 
Qournalism Workshop, 6 hrs.) or JM 424 (Journalism Internship, 6 hrs.). Stu- 
dents majoring or minoring in Journalism should consult the professor of 
Journalism about their programs of study, 


The Philosophy Major and Minor. A minor must include two historical 
philosophy courses and one other five-hour philosophy course. A major must 
include PA 802, 307 or 308, 320, 410, 420, 430, one 400 level course in his- 
tory, and two five-hour courses in psychology. 


The Speech Major. The seven required speech courses for a major should 
be distributed over the six areas of (a) Correction and Voice Science, (b) 
Group Methods, (c) Fundamentals, (d) Interpretation, (e) Public Address, 
(f) Radio and Television. SP 229, 231, 241 oli at least one course from sub- 
ject areas b, d and f above must be included. 


The Mathematics Major. A major in mathematics will consist of the se- 
quences through MH 264 (or MH 301) during the freshman and sophomore 


i special departmental requirements for Economics, History and Sociology majors see 
page 196, . 
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years, At the beginning of the junior year, the student must consult the de- 
partment of mathematics on the selection of at least four additional junior and 
senior level courses to complete the major. 


The Economics Major. EC 201-2, 245, 360 and 451 must be included in 
this major. 

The History Major. A major must include HY 311, 312, 313 and, as a 
required elective, either PA 410, 420, 430 or 440. 


The Sociology Major. A major consists of a minimum of 35 hours of so- 
ciology courses following SY 201, including SY 202, 203 and 309. In addi- 
tion in each sociology major EC 245 (Statistics) is required as an elective. 
The student should consult a member of the sociology staff each quarter of 
the junior and senior years regarding completion of his major. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior ee the student preparing for a career in law 
and desiring to qualify for the A.B. or B.S. degree ee at the end 
of the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this 
curriculum at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 
(3), Logic 308 (8), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speak- 
ing 231, Argumentation and Debate 283, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 
and History of England 472. In addition, selection from the following five- 
hour courses is strongly recommended for completion of the Junior year: 
Typewriting 111°, Advanced Composition 890, Statistics $45, Corporation 
Finance 463, Public Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 
202 and Cultural Anthropology 203. Those students wishing to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree at Auburn before entering Law School should continue 
this curriculum and complete the usual major, minors and electives described 
above for Science and Literature students, 


Business Administration (BA) 


This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introdaction to and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and seniors years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business mana; 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 
the business administration- and paataraes Eta graduate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 






EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 EC 101 Intr. to Business 5 
HY 107 U.S. History FL 121, 131 or 151, or FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MH 111 Intr. College 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 





LY 101 Use of Library 1 
MS Military ‘Training 1 MH 112 
rE Physical Education 1 MS 


‘CH 103) and tt 5 CIE 104) and tt 
Tats. College Math. 5 SA 111 Typewriting® 
Military Training ..1 MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education -1 
© Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing, In such cases an Economic Group 
Elective may be substituted, 
1 Must faclude Laboratory. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FinsT QUARTER 

EC 201 Irinciples of 
Economics... 

EC 211 Intr, Accounting . 

SP 231 Public Speaking 

MS Military ‘Training... PE 

PE Physical Education 1 


any 


SECOND QUARTER 

EC 202 Economic Problems 5 
EC 212 Intr. Accounting ..5 
BY 206 U.S. Government —5 
MS Military Training —1 
Physical Education 1 MS. 





SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ..5 


Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 
EG 300 Business Mgt. yeoioe5 
EC 360 Mouey & Banking ..5 
PA3OL Inte. to Philosophy 3 








SENIOR YEAR 
EC 465 Public Finance or Group Elective 
EC 446 Business Cycles Group Elective 
Group Elective .. Elective 
Elective Elective 
Elective 


EC 341 Business Law 


1PAS308 Intr. to Logic 


Labor Problems ....5 
Bus. é Prof, Wrtg. 5. 










Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygi 
year in Ilnu of Military Training. 





in the Freshman ygar and Current Events in the Sophomore 


t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program, 


‘** Electives chosen in consultation with advisor. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 357 Economie History of Europe 
EC 358 Economic History of the United States 
EC 311-12 Intermedinte Accounting 
EC 314 income Tax Accounting 

EC 521 Property Insurance 

EC 322 Life Insurance 

EC 325 Heal Estate 

EC 302 Credits and Collections 

EC 333 Salesmanship 

EC 342 Business Law 

EC 402 American Industries 

EC 404 Office Management 

EG 411-12 Cost Accounting 

EC 414 Ady. Income Tax Accounting 
EC 416 Auditing 

EC 417-18 Advanced Accounting 

EC 419 Governmental Accounting 

EC 432 Advertising 

EC 433 Retail Store Management 

EC 434 Purchasing 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing 

EC 436 Marketing Research Methods 
EC 437 Sales Management 

EC 438 Retail Merchandising 

EC 442 Personnel Management 

EC 444 Labor Legislation 

EC 445 Industrial Relations 

EC 446 Business Cycles 

EC 449 Ady. Personnel Administration 


EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems 
EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 453 Econ. of Growth and Development 
EG 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 

EG 464 Investments 

EC 465 Public Finance 

EG 471 Foreign Trade 

EG 472 Economics of Transportation 

EG 474 Advanced Statistics 

EC 476 Motor Transportation 

EG 480 Business Policies and Administration 
GY 304 Geography of South America 

GY 305 Geography of North America 

GY 308 Geography of Europe 

GY 307 Geography of Asia 

GY 308 Geography of Africa 

GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
GY 407 World Resources 

IM 306 Industrial Management 

IM 310 Methods Engineering 

PA 440 American Philosophy 

PG 461 Industrial Psychology 

SA 302 Office Machines 

SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

SY 401 Population 

SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 
The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 


those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial pe 
ment and professional offices. The program of wi 


degree of Bachelor of Science. 





itions in business, n- 
ork outlined leads'to the 


In order to determine plssenaat in the proper course personal conferences 


with those students who 
be held during registration. 


ave had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EC 101 Intr, to Business 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 


HY 107 U.S. History 5 
LY 101 Use of Library —1 
PE 111 Hygiene .. 1 





PE Physical Education 1 


SA_ 203 Secretarial Science ..5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or 

EC 201 Prin. of Economics ..5 
FL 123, 132 oF 152 ten 5 
HY 205 Current Events 0.1 
PE Physical Education ..1. 


EC 341 Business Law .......5 
EC 245 Statistics 





SA 302 Office Machines 5 
PA 301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 111 Intr, College ‘sities 
SA 101 Secretarial Science® £ 
PE 112 Hygiene 
PE Physical Education = 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting 
PG 211 Psychology 
SA 204 Secretarial Science 
HY 205 Current Events 
PE Physical Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology .. 
SA 300 Sec. Procedure .. 
SA 303 Adv, Office Mach. 5 
PA 308 Intr, to Logic or 
PA 302 Ethics 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. .. 
SA 401 Dictation . 
Elective 
Elective 


Total—211 quarter hours 

















Linkin 

















ba bbe by 
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THIRD QUARTER 
FL 121, 131 or 151 _. 
MH 112 Intr, Col. Math. or 
EH 108 Classical Lit. = 
SA 102 Secretarial Science 4 
Ba 113 Hygiene. 
Physical Education t 











EC 212 Intr, Accounting ....5 
HY 206 U.S. Government 5 
SP 231 Public Speaking 5 
SA 200 Filing 

rE Physical Education 








SA 301 Dictation .... 
EH 345 Bus. & Professional 





SA 402 





* Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit. 
* Refer to page 197 for Group Electives. 


Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .. 
FL 121 Elem, French® 








MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
A 





LY 101 Use of Library 
MS Military “Training 
PE Physical Education 





EH 253 Lit. in English 
MH 262 Anal. Geom, & Cal. § 








FL 151 Elem, German®® ...5 
MH 431 Intr. Mod. Algebra 5 


‘MH 420 Inte. to Analysis ...5 
PA 301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 





MH 443 Solid Anal. Geom. or 
MH 444 Anal. Proj. Geom. or 
MH 447 Found, of Geom, . 
Elec. 1 Sequence 
Elective 2... 
Elective 








5 
5 
m 
a 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
FL 122 Elem. French®* 15 
MH 112 Int, College Math. 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education 1 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EH 254 Lit. in English 5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
os aim a CE ee Sate = 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education i 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FL 152 Elem. German 
BY 207 World History 
MH 421 Intr, to Analysix 
Elective ssn 
SENIOR YEAR 

PA Philosophy Elective 5 
Elec, 1 Sequence ..5 
Elective 2 5 
Elective 3 











bin 











Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Inter. French®® .....5 
MH I6l Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .. 





MH 331 Higher Algebra 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 203 Elec, & Magnetism 5 
Ms Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 





FL 251 Inter, German?* 
HY 208 World History 
‘MH 422 Intr. to Analysis 5 

Elective 






MEH 428 Lin, Diff. Systems -. 
Elec. 1 Sequence 
Elective 2 . 
Elective . 





bain ln 





‘Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in liew of Military Training. 


t Not required of students in advanced ROTC programs. 

® The order in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged. 
*° The French sequence may be replaced by 15 hours of Russian. Students who have credit 
for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the third quarter of work in that 
language or take another language, 
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1, These electives are to foclude any one of the following sequences: (a) PS 305 Introduction 
to Moder Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics I (mech.), PS 402 Theoretical Physics IL (mech.), 
(b} ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 500 Genetics or BY 401 Prins, of Biometry, (c) BY 101, 
BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Prins. of Biometry, (d) CH 103, 1031, 104, 
OAL, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or CH 207 Organic Chemistry. 

2. The student must consult with the Department of Mathematics on the selection of these 
electives. ‘They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 
fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum. They may be taken in the biological, physical or social 
sciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics. 

Physics (PS) 

The significant contributions of physics to the advancement of modern 
industry and technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained 
scientists in the field. Opportunities for a career in this science are to be found 
in the increasingly active industrial and governmental laboratories as well as 
on the teaching and research staffs of colleges and universities. The curriculum 
in Physics is recommended to those who contemplate a career in ang 
and/or research, while the curriculum in Applied Physics (see below) shoul 
ay bpesl to those whose interests lie primarily in the applied aspects of the 
subject. 

Good laboratory and library facilities are available for advanced studies 
and research in several fields of modem and classical physics. Current research 
activities include experimental studies of photonuclear interactions, Beta- and 

at scintillation spectrometry, cosmic radiation, radiation damage, crys- 
tal imperfections, gas and solid state lasers, ultrastructure by means of X-ray 
diffraction and study of the opie! properties of biophysical media, Mossbauer 
effect, quadrupole focusing of positive and negative ions, and magneto-optics. 
In addition theoretical investigations are presently being conducted in molec- 
ular physics, operation methods in quantum mechanics, classical mechanics, 
classical and quantum statistics, and crystal imperfections. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 

CH 111 Chemistry —. 5 CH 112 Chemistry 5 CH 113 

HY 107 U.S. History S EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 

MH 160 Intr, College Math.© 5 MHIG61 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 

LY 101 Use of Library 1. MS Military Traising 1 MS Military Training —1 

MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 
Physical Education 1 

















SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in English ....5 FL 121 Elem. French®® 5 FL 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal 5 MH 
PS 201 Mechanics 5 PS 202 Heat, Sound, Light 5 PS 
= Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 = Military Training —1 
cH 
PS 








Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _1 Physical Education ..] 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 151 Elem. German®® ...5 FL 152 Elem. German** .5 
MH 402 Eng. Math. 1 5 PS 302 Electronics 5 
Int, Elec. & 






PS 301 
Elective 





E Elective®®* _ 

3 Elective — 
SENIOR YEAR 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry .5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 

PS 401 Theoretical Phys. 15 PS 303 Optics —.._5 

PS 405 Nuclear Physics —..5 PS 402 Theoretical Phys. li 5 

Elective ais Elective —_... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 

Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 

* Only five hours credit allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if sequence MH 111-112 
ls taken instead of MH 160. 

** Students who have credit for two high school units in @ foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. 

*°° Students planning to do graduate work should elect MH 404. 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 
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Mi 409-4: Engineering Mathematics I and IT] PS 410 Introduction to Reactor Physics 1 


Analysis I 
Ps 304 Applied ‘Spectroscopy 
PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics 1 


PS 414 


Applied Physics (APS) 


PS 413 Introduction to are Ecrneleerechy 





Electron Optics & 
Ps 421 Advanoed Electric: Cheat 


This curriculum provides a thorough foundation in oes and sufficient 


training in saben and related sciences to enable 


industrial and governmental research laboratories. 

curriculum elect to pursue further trainin, 
During the junior and senior years, 

nated as technical electives, At least twenty of 


for advanced de; 
a eye 


graduates to enter 


Many graduates in this 
in Physics, 
juarter hours are desig- 


ese quarter hours are 


to be taken in one related science. The remaining fifteen quarter hours 
may be chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the 


related science, 


Following the curriculum outline is a list of technical electives in the 


related sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





ER English Comp. 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
Es 102 Eng. Drawing .. ae 
M 
PE 


er 
‘MH 160 Intr. College Math.® 5 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


18 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 259 Lit. in English ....5 ME 307 Dynamica®® 
. Geom Cal. 5 MH 204 Agal, Geom. & Gal's 


PS 202 Heat, Lt, & Snd. .. 
Military Training TMs 
Physical Education 1 








PE 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 305 Modern Physics 
PS 404 Thermodynamics 
Circuit Analysis 1 










SENIOR YEAR 

PS 402 Theoretical Phys. IT § 
‘Technical Elective 
‘Technical Elective 3 





Total—211 quarter hours 





‘THIRD QUARTER 








ra English Comp. 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & C: 
Mach, Tool Lab. 
Military Training . 
Physical Education 








Strength of Matis.’ 
Diff. Equations 
Elec. & Mag, 
Military Training ~. 
Physical Education ..1 


17 






PS 302 Electronics —._5 
PS 303 Optics 
Technical Elective 
El 











P5413: Ferivi te Tare 


Toshi Elective .5 
Technical Elective ..5 
‘Elective 








© Only 5 hours of credit sre allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if the sequence MH 


111-112 is taken instead of MH 160, 


‘*° Students taking related courses in chemistry will take CH 207 (Organic Chemistry) instead 
of ME 307 und CH 208 (Organic Chemistry) instead of ME 306. 

**¢ Students taking advanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the teen 
hours of free electives and one of the technical 

eee Students anticipating graduate work Sean sow RO TBnen Gu tecbalon uniter ae 2 
equal mumber of free electives to complete st least 10 hours in each of two foreign, lengusses: 

German or Otherwise, his free elective credits (up to: 15 hours) should be eamed 

tetas ees or Puoeoghe: Stetiaee, Wire, ‘the Social Sciences or the Fine Arts. 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In parenthesis following a course title are numbers indicating when the course should be 
taken. Examples: (3-2) means the course should be taken during the junior year in the second 
quarter. 


AE 01 Basic Aerodynamics 
AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics 
AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 
CH 403 Physical Chemistry . 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry . 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynamics 
EE 332 Circuit Analysis 

EE 430 Radio Transmission Line 
EE 442 Ind, Electronics and Control Gir. 
EE 443 Transistor Electronics .. 

EE 444 Fund. of Digital Computers . 
EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation 
EE 448 Communications Eog. 1 s..--..(4-2) 













ME 202 Materials of Engineering 
ME 208 Properties of Materials 
ME 313 Fluid Mechanics 
ME 335 Metallurgy 

ME 421 Heat Transfer 
ME 441 Engineering Sys 
ME 442 Engineering Systems IT 
‘MH 404 Engineering Mathema! 
‘MH 428 Linear Differential Systems 
‘MH 460 Computer Systems 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 
PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physics 1 
5 PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics I 
5 PS 414 Electron Optics 
‘5 PS 470 Health Physics — 
3 

5 




















Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 


For Students in Pre-Medicine (PM), Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine (PV) 


The first two years of this curriculum meet the minimum course require- 
ments for admission to the Aubum School of Veterinary Medicine, Refer to 
page 203 for particulars. Standard schools of dentistry and medicine require 
at least two and three years, respectively. Each student is urged to continue 
an additional one or two years beyond the bare minimum demands of the 
professional school of his choice, however. The Bachelor of Science degree is 
awarded to those completing the four-year curriculum before entering Bia 
fessional school. Students ekatthed to dental, medical or veterinary medical 
schoo] before graduation, but after having completed the first three years of 
this curriculum at Aubum and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, 
my transfer credits for the first year in professional school back to Auburn 
and receive the B.S. degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 

















EH 101 English Comp. 5 CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
ZY 101 Zoology 5 EH 102 English Comp. HY 107 U.S. History 5 
LY 101 Use of I ZY 102 Zoology ‘MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military MS Military ‘Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 





BY 101 General Botany 







PS 205 Physics PS 206 Physics EH 141 Medical Vocab, —....5 
CH 105 General Chemistry HY 206 U.S. Government PS 210 Physics 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. or 


or 
PH 202 Veterinary Poul.® AH 204 Animal Nutrition® 5 
MS Military Training MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE ‘Physical Education -. 





or 
Alt 200 Intr, An. Husb.* 
MS Military Training 
FE _Physieal Education 1 





beby bobsinn 





* To be taken by pre-veterinary students but not by pre-medical or pre-dental students. 


‘Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training- 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 345 Business and Prof. 
Writing 5 
FL 151 German®* 5, 
‘ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy .....5 
PA301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 
HY 305 Current Events*** 1 








EC 200 Gen. Economics ...5 
Group Elective 5 
Group Elective 5 
Elective 3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry 
FL 251 German®® 
SY 201 Sociology 5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. 





tPA308 Intr. to Logic 3 Elective .. 
HY 305 Current Events**® 1 HY 305 Current Events' 





SENIOR YEAR 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 





SP 231 Public Speaking 








Group Elective 5 Group Elective 5 
Group Elective —...5 Group Elective 5 
Elective 3 Elective 





Total—211 quarter hours 


*° Students wha have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third quarter's 
work in that language or take another language. 

Not required for graduation but urged in preparation for Medical and Dental Aptitude 
tests. Three quarters of Current Events recommended throughout Junior year and may be used ia 
Place of a three-hour elective. 

$ Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program, 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 


CH 301 Biochemistry 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry 
EC 341-2 Business Law 

EH 253 Literature in English 
EH 357-8 American Literature 
FL 252 Intermediate German 
HY 207-8 World History 

MH Advanced Mathematics 
PG 435 Abnormal Psychology 


SY 304 Minority Groups 

VM 200 General Microbiology 

VM 220-1 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
ZY 300 Genetics 

ZY 308 Micrology 

ZY 404 Medical Entomology 

ZY 409 Histology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
J. E. Greexe, Dean 


} hess SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, ‘The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least two years of the pre-professional course. 

Admission 

‘Two years of general college work, with a minimum scholastic average of 
1.25 on all required courses, is required for admission, A grade of D on any 
rg beens course will not be accepted. The Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine may require a nal interview with any 
applicant and may also require a reading comy ion test, or an examina- 
tion on any required course. The School of Science and Literature offers a 
two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents 
of Alabama. Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should 
be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Auburn University. 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
Such work should include 10 er hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter 
hours of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of Psi, 5 quarter hours of 
botany, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter of English Composi- 
tion, 10 quarter hours of introductory college mathematics, 5 quarter hours 
of poultry science, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of 
introductory animal science, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 
quarter hours of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern 
language may be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be 
taken through the Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. 
Three semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not less than four months in advance of entrance date. Ap- 
plications will be considered from students who submit evidence of satisfactory 
completion of all requirements. Students will be admitted at the beginning 
of the fall quarter. 


Admission under the Regi Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is no 
limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to 
restrict admissions to 75 new students each year—32 from Alabama and a 
fixed share of the other 43 from each of the other five participating states. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
oo Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
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pending is than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact i ~ aaa for information and advice con- 
cerning courses whi a le in the veterinary curriculum. 
Inquiries should be made early addressed Ste 
Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
Kentucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 
Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 


College, of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states, An officer, 
Pe hana in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his 
state’s list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and a transcript covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: 


Florida: 


Kentucky: 


Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Aubum University 
Aubum, Alabama 


seas 

Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Chairman, 

Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 
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Louisiana; Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The final selection of students to be admitted is made by the Committee 
on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. 
These selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by 
the committees in the respective states after giving due consideration to 
scholastic record and general adaptibility for the profession, The right is 
reserved to accept or reject any applicant, All applications for admission must 
be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine fy Mays Ai eeceahie eee oF 
admission. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this in- 
strument, Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a 
scholastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year 
may be drop) ed from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic de- 
ficiency. Students who make a grade of “F” on any course may be required 
to withdraw from the School of \ Veterinary Medicine until such time as the 
course is offered again. Such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other aeeih provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence. The scholastic alties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will me a part of 
the student’s record. 

Veterinary Curriculum 

Below are the subjects required for each of the four years in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school 
during the Summer, Fall and Winter quarters. Following completion of the 
three quarters of senior academic Ss each student will be required to 
Serve an internship of one quarter with a reputable Rae a veterinarian, 
A certificate of satisfactory completion of this internship will be required 
for graduation. 
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Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


FIRST QUARTER 
‘VM 320 Anatomy 5 
VM 326 Histology 5 
VM 330 Gen, Microbiology ..5 
YM 393 Zootechnics .... 3 














Clinical Technique ..2 
YM 528 Applied Anatomy ...2 


551 Jurisp. & Ethics 
554 Vet. Medicine 
357 Applied Anatomy 
VM 560 Obstetrics 
YM 575 Meat Sanitation 






‘VM 572 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. 1 
VM 566 Large Animal Clinic 2 
‘YM 576 Small Animal Clinic 2 


(See page 201 





SECOND YEAR 

YM 437 Pharmacology —....3 

VM 444 Physiology .. 5 
VM 451 Systemic and 

Special Pathology ....5 

‘VM 457 Parasitology 








THIRD YEAR 
‘VM 501 Vet. Medicine 
YM 503 General Surgery 
VM 521 Milk Sanitation 
‘VM 527 Physical Ding. 
Clinfeal Technique .2 
YM 530 Radiology & 
Radiation Biology 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics... 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 552 Jurisp. & Ethics 1 
VM 555 Infectious Diseases —5 
VM 561 Vet. Medicine 
VM 563 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Ex. ..... 
VM 573 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
‘YM 567 Large Animal Clinic 2 
‘VM 577 Small Animal Clinic 2 
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Total—228 quarter hours 


TWIRD QUARTER 
‘YM 322 Anatomy 5 
VM 324 Veterinary Genatics 3 
YM 328 Embryology 
YM 336 Physiology 
‘YM 334 Zootechnics 








YM 438 Pharmacology... 

YM 452 Clinical Pathology - 

VM 458. Parasitology 

‘VM 453 Systemic and 
Spec. Pathology 

‘VM 461 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ..... 








‘VM 502 Vet. Medicine 
‘VM 504 Large Animal 
Surgery 5 
‘VM 512 Small Animal 
Surgery 
YM 519 Sm, An. 
‘VM 508 Large Anima} Clinic 1 
‘VM 518 Small Animal Clinic 1 








YM 556 Infectious Diseases 5 
VM 558 Applied Anatomy . 
VM 582 Seminar —eeeon-——3 
‘YM 588 Veterinary Medicine & 
VM 564 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Bx, 1 
YM 574 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. 1 
VM 568 Large Animal Clinic 2 
‘YM 578 Small Animal Clinic 2 








for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements.) 


Graduate Requirements 


School of Veterinary Medicine master’s degree candidates may be required 


to pass a preliminary 


See Graduate 


oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet th 
admission into the Graduate School. 


eneral requirements for 


e 
School section of this cat- 


alog, memoranda issued by the School, and the Graduate School Catalog. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
W. S. Bamey, Associate Dean and Coordinator of Research 


A REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

A student with a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Appli- 
cation for admission, the form for which may be secured from the Graduate 
School, must be accompanied by a transcript of undergraduate credits. It 
must be received at least three weeks before registration. Every applicant 
must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation 
in the field in which he desires to major as semakstby the screening 
committee of the school or department concerned. 

‘The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to eda work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations 
concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


The Master's Degree Program 

Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Education, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Science, Animal Nutrition, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Produc- 
tion, Education, Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Forestry, Game Management, Home Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Science, Omamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, 
Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Radiological Sciences, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech, 

Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricultural 
Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master of 
Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of Home Economics, 

The Specialist in Education Program 

Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 

The Doctoral Degree Program 

Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Mechanical Snpiering. Physics, Poultry Science, and 


Zoology-Entomology, and an interdisciplinary program in Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 


Research Program at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association with the Oak Ridge Institute our graduate research 
programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced 
degree candidates in certain areas have completed their resident work at 
Auburn it is possible, by special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge 
to do their research probl and prepare their theses. In addition, it is 
possible for our faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge 
Research Participation Program for varying periods, usually not less than 
three months, in order to pursue advanced studies in their fields of speciali- 
zation. Thus, both faculty and students may keep abreast of the most 
modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and nuclear research that 
is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories, 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 
salary and rank, 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School, 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and eee in basic research among the faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction. 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest sums for their completion. Applications 
for grants are evaluated carefully by the Research Grant-in-Aid Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approyal. 


Nuclear Science Center 


Construction of a Nuclear Science Center is scheduled to begin soon. This 
facility will provide research and teaching space for use by all Departments 
for work in all phases of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science 
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field. It is expected that work will be done in the areas of agriculture, chem- 
istry, engineering, home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medi- 
cine. 


Auburn Computer Center 
NaTHanreL Macon, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, established in 1959, is administered by the 
Graduate School. The Center currently is equi with an IBM Model 1620 
computer, which is to be replaced in 1964 with an IBM Model 7040 com- 
puter. The facilities of the Center are available to students and faculty for 
use in instructional and research programs. Persons interested in the use of 
the facilities should contact the Director for information on policies regarding 
charges for computer time and to arrange for use of the computer facilities, 


Description of Courses by Departments 


‘This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normully offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth yeur 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students; and 700, doctoral candidates. 

Description of courses in each department includes: (a) course mumber; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours ie. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), eto.; (d) lectus 





and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course consists 


of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); (e) the 


ter in which the courte is of 





fered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (z) description of subject matter and method, 
Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 





Aeronautical Administration (AA). 





























Aerospace Engineering (AE)... 216 
Agricultural, Economics (AS)... 217 
AGiidanoe’ AED pas 220 
Agricultural Engineering (AN). 209 
Agronomy und Soils (AY)... 224 
Air Science (AF) 226 
Aninul Science (AH). 227 
Architecture (AR)... 229 
Ast (AT)... 232 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY)... 234 
Building Technology (BT)... 237 
Chemical Engineering (CN)... 238 
Chemistry (CH).... 239 
Civil Engineering (CE)... 243 
Dairy Science (DH), AS 





Elementary Education (EED).. 
Electrical Engineering (EE)... 
Engineering Graphics (EG). 
English (EH). ” 
Foundations of Education (FED)— 
Foreign Languages (FL). 
Forestry (FY). 
General Electives. 
Geography (GY). 


Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (PE) 


History é& Political Science (HY), 
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) 


Home Economics (HE) 
Horticulture (HF), a 
Interdepartmental Education (IED), 









































280 
Industrial Engineering (1E).... 283 
Industrial Laboratories (IL)... 284 
Journalism (JM)... 285 
Laboratory Technology (LT). 286 
Library Science (LY). 286 
Mathematics (MHI)....... 287 
Mechanical Engineering (ME).... 290 
Military Science (MS).. 294 
Music (MU). 295 
Naval Science (NS) 300 
Pharmacy (PY), 304 
eee (PA). 304 

sical Education (Men and Women! 

{seo ‘Health, Physical Education & Hecrestion) 
Physics (PS), 305 





Poultry Science (PH)... 308 
‘Pre-Engineering (PN). 
Psychology (PG). 
Radiological Sciences (NS). 
Religions Education (RE)... 
Secondary Education (SED) 
Secretarial Administration (SA) 
Sociology (SY). 
Speech (SP). 
Teatile Technology (TT). 


Vocaticasl, Technical, and Practical 
Arts Education (VED) 


Veterinary Medicine (VM). 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 
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General Elective Courses 


‘Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be ut 
as general electives elsewhere in the aa 
AF Advanced Air Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

For students. selected. 
AR 360, Appreciation of Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to 
AR and ID students.) 
Survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. IHustrated lectures, readings, essays. 


AR 370. Spaces of Living (8) Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 
students.) 


Survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
nc gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture, Ilustrated lectures, 
rondings, reports, 

AT br American Painting sod Sculpture (3). 

Survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day, Illustrated 
lectures, readings. 

AT 431, Coplaronontry Sst 
Survey of Aisi Dek and industrial design, Illustrated lectures, readings. 

BY 308, Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. 

Brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
Iwuits and other foods, fibers, forage, omamentals, drugs, ete. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany.) 
CH 342. Geology (3). Pr, CH 104 or sophomore standing. 
General geology. 

DR 313. Drama Appreciation I Not open oD Drama maj 
Survey of the thea tre and aris). from early times to the pa day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the in each civilization. Illustrated lectures, readings. 

DR 314. Drama Appreciation II (8), (Not open to Drama majors.) 

Survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 

DR 350. Sound for the Theatre (3). Junior Handing ig of approval of instructor, 
Selection, recording, editing, and controlling of as they are needed in the 
theatre. "A'non-technical stady of the recording process, along with the operation, cure, and 
maintenance of tape one equipment. 

EC 206, Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 

Appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward am understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 

EC 840. Personal Finance (3). Pr., junior 
Informative study of plans for manuging personal financial problems involving insurance, 
honsing, household budgeting, investments, pertonal and bank loons, credit and tine 

wuying, ete, 

EH 208, Literature of the Western World (3). fry EH 108 or EH 253, All quarters. 
‘Study of about eight significant library works of the Wester World which provide tep- 
Fenoiatie gives ot meebo tin Basisinl, Rassioeies uetertoalinn tak Eighteenth Cen- 
tury periods. 

EH 301. Creative Writi Fall, Sprin; 

Devoted prin RS a re aa kts el shag uel The student may be 
Dermitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 
EH 302. Creative When 2 stag (SI Fall, Spring. 
Contiouation of En; 

EH 310. Word St Fall, S) 
History. of Englis! mice 8, ee ‘meanings with the object of improving the student's 
joanaad of har inxgungh andl Menating fe Lins apeha-ot TAs pater ie den Severe 
ment of buman thought. 

EH 820. An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 

Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present, Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be consider 

EH 350. pagal Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to iad with credit in 
Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 
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EH 360. Continental Fiction oe (3, Wi Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels. 


EH 365. Souther Literature (3). Spring. 


EH S81 rd Literature of the Age of R of Reason (3), Fall. 
lism, its assumptions and its effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
woe, of such major eighteenth-century writers us Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltairo, and 
Rousseau. 


EH 385. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). Winter. 
GY 301. Se0-Political Basis: of World Pe Eowers ee Pra i junior standing. 


620 exvtecument: wat the.fhtienatlooal 
eirides of wad oe rare Eapbecis is placed upon the cbangiog geoprephie and econgenlg 
patterns in world affairs, 


cy 03; Soop et y of the Soviet Union (3). Pr,, junior standing. 
uman geography of the U.S,S,R, and its role in intemational affairs, 
HE 302. Table Service (8). Each quarter. 
"The sopeutccce. heed for tabla "weve 48, Uke sitsHon| $a: esek) other. anid tp: the pom 
plete service of meals, Principles of Hower arrangement are studied and forms of tho 
different food services in the home, 


HE 304, Home and Family Life (3), nae 8. Each quarter, 
we relationship of family mem! economic and social problems at all age levels, 
development tasks of fndividuals’ 


HE 306, Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3), All quarters. 


Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations. 


HE 345. Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9, 
Design and execution of creative crafts; viz, motal work, ceramics, weaving, fabric dooo- 
ration. 


HE 353, Community and Family Health (3), Lee. 2, Lab, 2. 
Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available 
health facilities with field trips. 


HE 355, Consumer Textiles (3), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Teatile fabrics, finishes and trade, practice with special emphasis on consumer problems. 


HE 3872. Nutrition and Health (3), 
Study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition, Pood requirements of slif- 
ferent age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors, 


HF 225, Flower Arranging (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Principles und practices of flower arranging in the home. 


HY 204. History of the Lon ‘World (3). (Credit in HY 208, $12, and 313 excludes 











credit for this course, 
Survey of the major periods of moder history and the factors contributing to tho Mod- 
ern World Civilization. (Primarily for students in Enginecring curricula.) 


HY ae United States Colonial ides (8). Pr., junior standing. 
Survey of the political, economic, social history of the ‘colaniet from, thtr founding 
throngh the American Revolution. 


HY 315, International Organization (3). Pr., junior standing. 
the evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United 





tio 

HY 822. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing, 

Brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

HY 371. History of the West (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Brief history of the development of the West and of its influence on American History. 

MS Advanced Military Science (8), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

For students selected. 

MU 371. Introduction to Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
Rene in the understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, 
notations, rhythms, tonal systems, vocal and piano score reading. 

MU 372. Music in the Western Civilization (3). (May not be taken for credit by 

music majors or minors.) 


Music as related to the philosophical, economic, and social growth of our culture from the 
Roman Empire to the 20th Century, 
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MU 3873. Soeeec eat ot Baste i (May not be taken for credit by music majors 


or minors.) 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required. An orienta 
tion in the art of listening. 


MU 374, Masterpieces of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
Representative musical works of eich great period OF musical hittory, No previout musla 
training required. 


MU 375. History of Jaze (8). (May not he taken for eredit by music majors or 


minors.] 
The origin, development, and styles of jazz music; people important in the development 
of American jazz music. 


MU 376, Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). (May not be taken for credit by music 
majors or minors. 
Outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special emphasis on 
the modem American musical theatre, 


wee inate Arrangin: (3). By permission, 
ce mas fa tn combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
Seagig ome eaten anoee 


NS Advanced Nay: Naval Science (3). Lee, 4, Drill 2. 
For students sel 


PA au « Totrocnetion to Philosophy (3). 
troductory survey of the great philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 


PA an Introduction to Ethics (3). 
Introduction to the general principles of morality #5 applied to human conduct. 


PA 308, Introduction to Logic (3). (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
Principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon functional application of these principles. 


PA 310, Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
‘Taoism, Cenfucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 


PA S15._ Western Religious Thought (3), 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient eerpun. Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Is! 
PG S11. The Behavior of Man (3). (Not available to students ih credit in PG 211. 
May be used as a prerequisite for PG 325, PG 5, 
Humanistic aspects of general psychology emphasizing theory re principles of the science 
of the behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, world 
of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 
PS 217. Astronomy (3). 
escriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies 
wan 3 three-inch refracting telescope. 


PY 310. Public Health (3) (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Noo-technical survey ‘Sxason commuatabis ional iocdllng the Gumilive Spent 
mode of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation, and immunisation control meas: 
ures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State health agencies. (Not open ta 
students in pharmacy.) 

RE 301, sebsion and laa Thou; 
‘The relation between thi Bet. sstioce of Christianity and modem thought in 
other fields. 


RE 305. Comparative Religions (3) 
Principal solgicag of the sai readings in the history and Uterature of the 
peoples whose eigen a are discussed, 
RE 306. Studies in the Gospels (3). 
Characteristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them. 


RE 307. History of the Ch Christian Church (3). 


History of tian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the pres- 
fat time with chief empbasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the United 
tates. 


RE 308. The EF; Epistles of Paul (3). 
Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds, and arguments; the ma- 
jor emphasis of Paul’s thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, T Corinthians, 
and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 
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RE 309. The Prophets of Israel (3). 
History of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Solected figures of tho 
Old Testament are studied, each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in the 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


SA 113, eee, Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in SA 111 
or those who have had one high school unit in typing.) 

Introductory course designed for students who with to lear typewriting for personal sie. 
Emphasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, und the 
Preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 

SP 253. Gro Leadership (3). 
Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 

and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students gain leadership 
gaoinee class activities designed to help them learn and. perfect democratic leadership 


SP 205, Public Speaking (3). (Credit in this course excludes credit for SP 231.) 
ined to aid the student in preparing and delivermg effective public speeches extem= 
Soot Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches, 


SP 316. Parliamentary Procedure (3). : 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 
SP 334._ Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the ixuet 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


sy bao Preperation for Marziage (8). 
ic factors in dating, courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for miar- 
tags bad Eli moe 
sy 0% The Court and Penal Administration (3). 
‘An analysis of the experience of the lawbreaker from arrest through the court and prison 
to the eventual return to society. Particular attention is paid to correction, (To be offered 
in alternate years.) 


sy Sus Lnechmolony. said Social Change (3), Pr., junior standing, 
thip between technological development and changes in modern society, Special 
porary is placed upon the human relations aspects of modem stience. Designed primurily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 


sy 312. Marriage Adjustments (3). Pr., junior standing. 


vey of emotional, social and biological factors in The faailly setting with emophasle upon 
cyan of settee oud cure 
ZY ae i Hnaects (3). 


luction to Yi study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects, (Credit 
bot allowed to students who have credit in » more advanced course in entomology.) 

ZY 205. Wildlife Contryation (3). Fall. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
reprerpry renee, birds, and mammals, Some field trips will be required os substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 


ZY 206. Conservation in the United States (3), Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Basie facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conserva~ 
tion of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and 
wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 
ZY 207. Birds (3), Fall, Summer. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding babits. 
ZY ALO: RC aes (3). Winter. 
the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
Ib production; ‘so Subing’snethode bat ‘production, and’ the identification of the moro 
sport fish. 





Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Assistant Professors Robinson and Williams 
Instructor Wiseman 


201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 


us 
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.. Air Navigation 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 112. 


Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


|. Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., standin, 


19 
An introductory course in Meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, 
measurement of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower atmosphere. 
Credit may not be earned in both AA 304 and AA 305, 


Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., MH 112 and PS 204. 

‘A basio study of meteorology and its spplication to aviation to include computation of data 
and preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, 
computation of data; preparation of weather maps. 


Private Pilat Training—Flight (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. 


Dual and solo Aight instruction as required for the FAA Private Pilot Certifcate, Previous 
fight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 84 for fees. 





- Air Navigation IL 6). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. AA 303. 


Use of navigation instruments and radio wids; celestial navigation; planning of long rango 
flights; practice of problems. 


. Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


‘A study of all regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air ogeaties, operitlon ssid treo 
rules. 


Acronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing. Fall. 
Special problems and current status of od aircraft and related industries. 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., standing. Winter. 
Special problems and current status of the missile and space industries. 


Aeronautical Seminar ur @ inh ioulor et standing. Spring. 


it economic aspects of 


. Commercial Plt Trining fet (9) Po 9. 


Deal and sola flight instruction as required for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 

Previous fight experience may be substituted for a part of the above, See page 84 for fees, 

Aircraft Powerplants (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Engine nomenclature aes ars of operation, Iwbrication, fuels, earburetion, ignition 

Bad pea fing syalemay ByiSegappeiie” Geriormunte, ninduction 8 Tee peopulaianr 

Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Vrinciples of management; financing the airport; sources of income; establishment of rates 

for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pro- 

codures; legal responsibilities; merchandizing. 

Airline Operation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Fy eee ee De ak iat ok ADIL ok Sbitoaes te, <eseilis, 

and space control; dispatching and pasvonger care; determination of tarifs; personnel rela- 

tions; research; public relations. 

Air Transportation ex. 

Se ents ot ‘present besorgen ‘of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 

rad fetmaly laghh caasamaioncs of eke Scmmasbadionr kecuatiy rations "naa tuavioo of 

commercial air transportation, 

Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AA 307. 

‘A study of all facilities used in controlling air traffic with special erophasis on control center 

‘and control tower operation. 

Flight Instructor Training (3) Lec. I, Lab. 6. Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 
rtifical 

Instruction. in the theory, methods and technique of Bight training. Sufficient ground and 

flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. See page 84 

for fees. 





- Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 


cate, 
Kcecrand wel yh Sabet Ss NE iar eid yesetice, oF Dostxnomant: Rulias Ube ues, Sd 
for fees. 


ahaa Components (5). Pro j junior standing. 

Design, installation, use, and function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 

equipment of aircraft. 

pial Eagae Training (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
‘ertificate. 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of muiti-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground 
\d Bight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine—Land, 

See page 84 for fees. 


401. 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Professors Djordjevic, Hu, and Martin 
Associate Pretenor Barna, Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professor Nichols® 
Instructor Stone 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3), 

Introduction to serospace concepts and terminology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems. 

Elementary Astronautics (3), Pr,, AE 205, Corequisite, MH 361. 

Fundamental study of the atmosphere and development of the standard atmosphere. Intro- 
duction to planctary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solar system. Designed 
to acquaint the student with the averall eavironment and technology of space travel. 
Aerospace Analysis (5), Pr., MH 361, 

Totroduction and application of special notations and methods used in aerospace engineering, 


Basle, Aerodynamics (5), Pry AE 205, ME 921, ME 301, or ME 310 and 


The ee equations of fluid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure distri- 
tutions, Velocity measuring techalques, and serodyoumic testings faciitien, Basic sisfol and 
wing theory with application extended to propellers, elementary boundary layer theory, and 
fundamentals of dimensional analysis. Also includes basic performance characteristics. 
Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., AE 205 and ME 306. 

Load analysis of aerospace structures involving load factors, space frames, beas 
dundant frames. 














nd re 





} Aerodynamics Laboratory 1 (1), Lab, (3). Corequisite, AE 901; 


Basic aerodynamic investigations and writ reports, wind tunnel calibration, basic wind 
tunnel tests and interpretation of test ahisg 

Aeronautical Problems I (1), Lab, 3, Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation oa presentation of technical 
papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1), Lab. 3, Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401. 


Stability and Control (5). Pr., AE 404. 

Stability and control of conventional aircraft and advanced types of missiles. Static longi- 
tudinal and lateral stability and control criteria and requirements, stick fixed and stick 
free, Derivation of generalized equations of the dynamics of Aight, Longitudinal dynamic 
stability, numerical analysis and analog computer methods of solution. Control effectiveness 
and stick forces in standard manemvers. 

High Speed Aerod: (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 413. 

Fuvdamental principles of bahgien pe flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


Cre Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (5). Pr., junior standing and 


‘Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and Sucboleie 
boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and heat transfer, Basic concepts of the 
continuum, slip and free-molecule Bow regimes and their application to typical aerodynamic 
heating problems. 


Aerodynamics Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, AE 403. 

Experimental determination of aircraft stability derivatives, including effect of aircraft 
configuration changes. 

Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., AE 308. 

Analysis for deflections, redundancies, structural stability of Hat and curved plates; sandwich 
construction; shell analysis. 

Airplane Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AE 409. 

‘Aircraft and missile design specifications and their application to typical structural design 
problems. (Computer applications to structural problems.) 

Airplane Structures Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Corequisite, AE 409. 

Experimental stress analysia techniques and their application to aerospace structures. Elec 
trical, mechanical and optical strain measurements for static and dynamic loading. Fatigue 
and élevated temperature effects. 

Theoretical Aerodynamics (5), Pr., AE 300 and AE 301. 

Fundamental practices of aerodynamics, potential fow theory, dynamics of viscous Guids, 
Correlation of potential flows theory with experimental results, 


© On toave 
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i Pr., permission of instructor and jor standing. 

Parcmen the Hane theory of guses, Molecular peas of mass, momentum and 
energy. Momentum and heat diffusion basic equations for isentropic flow. Nonisentropic 
flow, boundary layer and shock wave phenomena. Mechanics of rarefied gases. Aero- 
thermodynamic aspects of hypersonic flow, 


Rocket and Jet, Pre Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing and ME 301 or ME 310, 
and AE 301 or ME 325. 
‘Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines. Flow of 
gasses through ducts and nozzles, 
Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 
Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Enviranment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power systems, particle xencrators, magnetohydrodynumics, plaxtaa accelerators and photonic 
engines. 
Aircraft Vibration and Flatter (5). Pr., AE 301 and ME 322. 
Lagrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of-freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, flutter theory, 
Rotary Wing Aircraft (5). Pr., AE 301. 
Notary’ wing Hight characteristics and basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra~ 
tio and performance, 
Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 206, AE 300 and AE 301. 
‘Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
tanue parameters tnd deviation coefficients; satelite orbits end rocket Interplanetary tre- 
jectories. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 404. 
A continuation of AE 404, High Speed Aerodynamics. Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fluid flow and application, Lifting surfaces, lifting 
bodies, duct flow and boundary lnyer effects. 
Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or oaatralents 
A continuation of AE 601 to include shrse-lieiasionel ‘wing theory; slender body. th 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic Bow conditions. 
High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent, 
belo tarmhleare yi apey enregt Uae ech viscosity on aerodynamic 
properties, 
Acroelasticity (5), Pr., AE 429. 
General formulation of aerolastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic 
stresses, 
Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 301 or equivalent. 
Aerothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat transfer 
in duid fow, nuclear propulsion, 
Hypersonic Flow Theory (5). Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 
Hypersonic continuum. theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gasdyoamics 
and rarefied gas flows, busic heat transfer concepts. 
Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661. 
‘Smuall-disturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic ysis apalysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of uncontrolled longitudinal and Jateral motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems 
by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and control. 
Advanced Astronautics 8 (5). Pr., AE 431 or permission of instructor. 
Advanced astrodymamics and trajectory theory; n-body problems; perturbation forces and 
effects; orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of space guidance. A continua- 
tion of AE 431 at the graduate level. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Provides weekly lectures on current developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Professors Lanham, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Yeager 
Associate Professors Kern, Morrill, Partenheimer, and Wilson 
Professors Dunkelberger and Miller 


Patera Orientation (0), Lec. 1. All quarters. (Required of all students in 
M of Agriculture.) 
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gricultural Economics Orientation (0). Lec. 1. (Required of all students in 
Agsicultural Administration) SE - a 


Agricultural (5). All Malone Pr., sophomore standin; 

Principles of economics as ay iricalture” ‘Apaculture in the uatiosal and state 
economy. An orientation in Seated economics dealing especially with economic prin- 
ciples involved tm changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, can- 
sumption, taxation, eredit, finance, public policies, tenure, ete., and with utilization of land, 
labor, and capital. 


Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 
Principles and problems invol _ marketing farm producté. Analysis of marketing func 
services, and costs; costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing 
methods and ‘duteibution. paar of major farm commodities. Market institutions and 
operation. 
Farm Records (9). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 
Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
adapted to use on Alabama farms, Using farm records to aid in the successful and profit- 
able operation of farm businesses; in the integration of farm and home development; to 
complement ibe gr ekg nas Pens Pegg to Nc mh Sleek cane and as a basis 
- pine fea and plsoctns farm businesses. 


oe Pr, wy 202. 
Sear wad — of a oe operating farmers’ cooperative buying and soiling 
associations, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual 





siations. Pans nae cooperative action, collective pargal and cooperative ona 
zation. Analysis of cooperatives in the economy and comparisons with otber forms of busi- 
‘ness organization. 


Agricultural Finance, (3), Pr., AS 202. 

Economic problems and policies in fnancing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital aod ccedit; priociples of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit. Emphasis is placed on both public and private 
credit institutions and on financing problems and policies in Alabama agriculture, 


Fan n Appraisal ). Pr., AS 202. 

theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
atte relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use, 


Rural I Sociology | 5). Hs Pr spplomere standing, 

izing, rg basic concepts and principles as applied 
ie Ri toa cal Sepmepantys apes armetion gta to se earaew seen case 
and social problems of rural people in the United States, and in the South in particular, 
Farm Management (5). Pr.. AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems involved ia acquiring, organizing, and operating a successful farm 
business. Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. Development of 
managerial skill for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 


tnaniagement work, 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr. ree 202 or EC 201 and junior standing, 

Principles and factors involved in the pricing process wit special rien 6s astooliiat 
products and markets. Functions of prices and priaciples of supply and demand in peice 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis, Policy implications 


of eeoriomic principles as applied to farm price policy programs, 








3 Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 


ts, objectives and operation of public palicies affecting agriculture, Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States, Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
Jems at national, state, und local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. Evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. Em- 
phasis is on current agricultural policies and proposals. 


Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr. AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 


sti q 

Srociris wad probicas involved i noquicite. ergendiing and operating. succesful wxrions 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organization and 
operation: practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
and policies in Gnancing, personnel, and public relations. 

Economic Development of Rural Resources (3). Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of the processes of economic growth and development; the 
problems of undeveloped and underdeveloped areas; the role of agriculture in a develop- 
ing economy; an examination of the policies and programs needed for effective economic 
growth and development. 
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Economie Aspeets of Water Resources Management (5). Pr. junior standing. 
‘Theoretical and empirical study of the supply, demand, and use of water resources including 
its economic, Jegal, and political dimensions. Particular emphasis on the economics of 
munagement of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplies 
and needs, Both public and private water resources will be considered. 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lee. 4. Pr., junior standing. 

Provides a background, understanding, and appreciation of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, as an educational institution, This course can meet the needs of students preparing 
foc work in Agricultural and Home Economics Extension as well as those currently so en- 
aged. (Credit in HE 401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Sociology of Rural Life (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Nurul sociology with consideration of the social structures and social processes of ura} 
social systems. Credit for AS 361 precludes credit for this course. (This course is de- 
signed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


pes Communities Around the World (3). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, and junior 
standing. 

Comput study of the structure and function of rural communities throughout the world 
with emphasis on their limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments, Rural 
life in the United States will be used as the primary basis for comparison. 


Scnior Seminar (1), Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing, 
Curent developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in tha 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


frolemoae: Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Advanoed theory and application of farm management principles and otber economic concepts 
in ogricultwe. Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and man- 
gement of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of svailable resources oo individual 
parm, 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 345 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
price cycles, and other price structures, Interrelated demands, elasticity concepts, appraisal 
of recent supply and demand studies, Emphasis is on agricultural products. 


Land Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Frinoipal economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, Jand planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization. Land appraisal and valuation, Successful enterprise 
tocation, Rural and urban development, use, and conservation of land resources. 


Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Cooperative theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperative 
hiwovement in the United States and selected foreign countries. Special emphasis on current 
cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, and current operating 
Policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives. 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

‘Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. Mar- 
keting orders and agreements, marketing quotas, and other policy programs affecting market- 
ing. Margins, futures, prices, grades, transportation, storage, advertising, promotion, etc., 
as they affect farmers’ marketing. Marketing survey methods. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the fitm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and wmcertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
Variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management, 


Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

Various methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
lated to effective program accomplishment for particular objectives and under different con- 
ditions that might prevail. 
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. Extension Programs (8). Lec. 4. Pr. AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension organization and its relation to tho steps and procedures of prom 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development und evaluation at the county level. 

651. Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units; development of managerial skill for farming, farm and home develop 
ment work, and other farm management work; fleld study of organization, operation, and 
Management of selected farms. (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to 
meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

652. Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Principles and problems in marketing wgricultural products. Objectives in agricultural ware 
keting. Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. Fino» 
tion of prices and principles af supply and demand in price determination, Sources of farm 
price and market data, and methods of price and market analysis: Implications of current 
farm price policy and marketing programs. (Crodit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not 
be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

653. Public Policy in Agriculture (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Concepts, objectives, and operation’ of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm ywobe 
lems and opportunities at national, state, und Jocal levels, and analysis of interrelationshipe 
with other public policy programs; evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, und 
taxpayers; emphasis oo current ajricultural policies and progam, and on current publla 

icy. 


661. Regionalism and Rural Life (3), Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. 

‘The regionalist orientation and its application to rural living with specific attention to the 

Southern Regions of the United States. Topics covered will include inter-regional influences, 

subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical features, and temporal consideration. 

Social Organization and Community Living in Rural Areas (3), Lec. 4, Pr, 

juate standing. 
fie orguslantion of rural saciety and an application of the group dyoamies perxpective to 
rural community Ufe, problems in rural lising, und proposals for facilitating action peograuns 
in rural areas such as leadership development, group analysis and participation, and effec 
tive community organization. 

670. Research Methodology in Agricultural Economics (8), Pr., graduate standing 

and consent of instructor. 

Introduction to scientific method and its application in planning and conducting research in 
agricultural economics; nature and limitations of economic analysis; problem 
project planning, analytical framework, development and use of questionnaires, sampling 
Procedures, control groups, obtaining and unalyzing data, and interpreting and ‘prosonting 


results; evaluation of current research procedures in agricultural economics and related 
reas, 


680. Advanced Agricultural Economics Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
690. Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


£& 
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Administration, Supervision, and Guidance (AED) 


Head Professor Abbott 
Professors Pierce and White 
Associate Professors Grant, Saunders, and Tincher 
Assistant Professor Teague 
Visiting Professor Francis 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: experience in teaching; employment or definite profesional ob~ 
jectives leading to employment in administration, supervision, or guidance; AED 681, 
670, or 621, or equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any of 
the specialized areas; and FED 601, PG 617, FED 645, and FED 661, or equivalent, 
=f prerequisite or corequisite to specialized study in administration, ‘supervision, oF 

lance, 





GRADUATE COURSES 


621. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). 
Basic guidance for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other guidance personnel. 
Among topics covered are: philosophy and principles of guidance, function and services, 
organization procedures, administration and evaluation; the role of teachers, administrators 
und guidance staff. 
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Problems in Guidance (5). 

Deuigned to provide opportunity for guidance personnel to apply the scientifle methods to 
the solution of problems arising from their experiences in public schools. 

Counseling in the Public Schools (5). 2 

Designed to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, under- 
standing and skill regarding counseling as a helping relationship. Emphasis is given to 
counseling in the classroom and the information and skills appropriate to counseling. 
‘Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). 

Designed for administrative wad guidance persouncl tts primary purpose is to identify 
the aujor functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then to study 
the organization, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in their educational 
setting. Topics discussed include principles of administrative practice, role of staff in 
regurd to the guidance program, organizational patterns for guidance programs, possible 
‘ways of initiating w guidance program, and means of evaluation. 

Analysis of the Individual (5). 

‘To assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding 
und skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil ax. an indi- 
vidual and as a member of a group. Attention ix given to the use of standardized test 
data, however, primary emphasis is placed on other tools and techuiques for securing and 
analyzing information about pupils and their use in counseling. 

Information Services in the Guidance Program (5). 

‘To assist guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and skill relative to 
collecting, evaluating and interpreting occupational, educational, and related information 
for guidance purposes. Emphasis is placed on the value and necessity of work, educational 
und ogcupational opportunities, results of recent educational and occupational research, 
methods of studying occupations, community occupational and educational surveys, 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

4 problem using sesearch techniques, to be selected mm consultation with the supervising 
Mofessor, The problem selected should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit 
in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes eredit in this course.) 





master’s degree or equiva- 
lent in Education and permission of major 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on appli 
cation of concepts, principles, and skilis acquired in previous course work. 
Supervision of the Instructional Program (5), 
Dosigned to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other educational 
Jeaders in understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, and in under- 
stunding the basic factors involved in the improvement of teaching and in understanding 
and evaluating the various concepts of educational leadership as they apply to the improve- 
iment of teaching effectiveness, 
Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 
Designed for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other educational leaders. Topics 
cavered include: purposes of organization and administration; organization and administra~ 
Hon om federal, state, and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; 
sebool-community interaction, and personnel administration, 
‘The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 
A study of current theories, concepts dnd principles of leadership and thelr application to 
education. Further emphasis is placed on thy responsibility of the educational adiministrator 
for leadership in the school and community, and in the continuous improvement of stalf 
competence, 
Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 
Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior; a social- 
psychological approach to organizations, and current trends in organizing for instruction. 
Administration and Policy Formation (5). 
Anulysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels; consideration given to 
the roles und functions oF governing and regulating boards and agencies. 
School Finance and Business Administration (5), 
A study of the relationships of finance and business management to the quality of educa- 
tion with emphasis placed on theories and principles of school support including respansi- 
bility of federal, state and tocal agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and ad- 
ministration of salary schedules, tuidgeting aud business administration including purchasing 
and accounting insurance and bonding, 
Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). 
A study of the relationships of plant. and plant maintenance to the quality of education; 
tn analysis of population growth and distribution as related to building needs, selection of 
sites, finance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, maintenance 
and custodial services. 
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Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5), 
A study of the purposes and role of auxiliary school services, Special attention is given to 
the administration of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems, 


itutis Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

A study of the constitutional and statutory provisions tor education and an analysis of jue 
dicial decisions affecting education. Among topics included are: authority and responsibility 
of the teacher; rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school property, 
taxation; curriculun, contracts and retirement provisi coutractual capacity and lability, 
and transportation. 

Personnel Administration @) 

Designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, und other educational Jeaders in 
‘scquiring knowledge and developing understandings with respect to the relationships between 
effective persounel administration and the quality of education. Emphasis is placed on re- 
sults of recent research and experimentation in areas such as morale, welfare, work loads, 
pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination. 


‘Case Studies in Counseling (5), Pr., permission of the instructor, 

Designed to develop competency in the application of counseling thoory and assooiated 
techniques, with special emphasis on school problems, investigations and applications made 
through the use of case studies, 


‘Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Research and Thesis (5). 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged, 














Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Nichols, and Reed 
Associate Professors Renoll and Dumas 
Assistant Professor J. G. Hendrick, IL 


101-2. Introduction to Agricultural Engineering (0). Lec. 1, Winter, Spring, 


201 
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401, 


‘Orientation und consultation for all freshmen and new students, 
Soil and Implement Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., EG 105. 

Soil and implement relationships of common tillage tools, Machinery economics with re 
spect to size und capacity of machines. Implement deugn as related to tilth, 

Drainage and Terracing (5). Lec. 3; Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Practical applications of drainage and terracing 

Farm Structures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. 

Analysis and design of functional structures for use on the farm, physical and strwetural 
Properties of natural and synthetic construction materials and methods of onstruction, 
Farm Machinery and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall, Summer. 
Selection, operation, servicing of mechanical farm equipment used in seedbed prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 

Farm Electrical Design (5). Leo. 3; Lab, 4. Spring. Pr, EE 202. 

Farm wiring system design, characteristics and npplicanon of electrical equipment and cons 
trol circuits for use on the farm. Safety precautions, 

Farm Tractors and Engines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. 

Selection, operation, and servicing of tractofs and engines omiploying different principles of 
operation und fuels, 

Farm Building Construction (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Winter. 

Materials and methods of farm buildings construction. Selection, repair, and use of farm 
buildings. 

Farm Wiring and Motors (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. 

Fundamentals of residential and farmstead wiring. Selection, operation, and care oF farm 
motors. 

Crop Processing and Materials Handling (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3, Fall, Pr., sopho- 
more standing, 

The principles and methods of farm crop processing systems including drying, storing, pel 
leting, mixing and mechanical handling of farm products. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior 


standing. 
Construction, design, and operting principles of the farm tractor. Mechanics of tractor 
stability, traction, weight transfer, and safety, Tractor efficiency as influenced by fuel, 
ignition, temperature, and power transmissionn, 
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Soil and Water Engineering (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, ME 434, 
junior standing. 
‘A study of the relationship of soils, rainfall, runoff and topogr«pby to drainage and terrace 
systems design. 
ES Process Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr., ME 310, jun- 
ior standing. 
Design, selection: id optrition: of eivizonmeatal control equipment, processing. and, rae 
terials handling systems for use on the farm, 
Irrigation Desi; . $i ;. Pr., AN 403 and junior standing. 
Fe SEED faster ted mctolow Meiaies sfvons eaioting jon dojalapmil 
of woter supply sources, pumping and power requirements; the determination of irrigation 
eificiencles and techniques, 
Dairy Engineering (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Winter, 
Selection, operation, and servicing of steam generating and refrigerating plants, indicating 
and recording instruments, design and arrangements of dairy buildings. 
Agricultural Machinery Design Analysis (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 8, Fall, Spring. Pr., 
AN 201, junior standing. 
Design, construction, und comparative analysis of component parts of fur machines other 
than tractor. Includes use of dynamometers, electrical resistance strain gages and func- 
tional analysis instrumentation. 
Agricultural Tractor Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter, Spring. Pr., 
AN 401, junior standing. 
Use of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment in the evaluation of tractor design 
elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, ve~ 
hicle stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution. 
Irrigation Design Lab. (2). Lab. 5. Spring. Pr., AN 403 and corequisite or 

rerequisite 405, 

esign and ‘bration of water measuring devices used in irrigation, sich as weirs, flumes, 
orifices and siphons; stream flow measurement; techniques of measuring sail infiltration 
und water holding capacity. Selection and design of irrigution systems for optimum per~ 
form and the application of engineering techniques to land forming, 
Farm Power and Equipment 6). Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing, For Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 

















| Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr. junior standing. 


For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 
Farm a re (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., 
prsduate standing. 
he utilization of modem xgricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles af operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Muster’s dexree,) 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Power (3). Lee.-Dem. 4. Pr, 
graduate standing. 
Study of farm tractor and power sits used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
‘operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and 
© compatison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 
find AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr. AN 403. 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil physics applied to the soil erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of design for farm drainage and. irri- 
gation systems. 
Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and 401, 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
und functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction, 

of Irrigation and Drainage (5), Pr., AN 405, CE 612 and AY 455. 
Analytical, numerical, and analogue solutions of flow ot liquids in porous media problems 
with special application to drainage and irrigation, unsaturated flow, in situ measurement of 
soil permeability, principles and applications of centrifugal, mixed flow, und propeller pumps. 
Agricultural Engineering Problems, Credit to be arranged. Pr., AN 404. 
Special advanced engineering end design problems in the application of electricity to farm 
uses, the design and construction of farm stractures and processing equipment, the physical 
Droperties of soil in relation to tillage implement design and the application of modern test- 
ing and measuring techniques to agricultural engineermg research. 
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Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. 

re ef a pede At nae ye Puree se eS 
soll, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices, Among 
the soil physical properties considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion, 


a be Dae anaes current scientific literature and recent devel 
opments in agricultural engineering research, 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Donnelly, Ensminger, Hood, McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 
Sturkie and Wear 
Associate Professors Adams, Dizon, Hiltbold, Hoveland, Johnson, Patterson 
Assistant Professor Patrick 


Grain Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. All quarters. 

Fundamental factors involved in the economical production of com, small grains, grain 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans, 

General Soils (5). Lec, & Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L, 
A survey course 1g with the formation, classification, composition, properties, manages 
ment, fertility, and conservation of soils in relation to the growth of plants, 

General Soils (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104. 

A survey course dealing with the foraation, classification, composition and properties of soils 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in Forestry. 


Bel Re ey and Survey (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 
or 307. 


Specially designed to fit students for employment as soil surveyors in state and federal ogen- 
cles. To be given only when a sufficient number of students elect it. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 

Survey of the general Beld of soils including genesis, classification and fertility, Open only 
to students in Vocational Agriculture. 

Forage Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Sprin, i, Summer. Pr., junior 
standing, 

Deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the stand~ 
point of (a) pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops, 

Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations und problems designed to illustrate principles of soil fertility as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of ull 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils, Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may 
be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master’s degree, 


Grazing Systems in Alabama (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., AY 401, and 


ior 
tablishment, esau, and management of crops used in grazing systems in the vari- 
ous soil and geographic areas of Alabama. 
Cotton Production (5). Lec. 5, Fall, Winter, Pr., junior standin, 
Moet of the tins fl be devon Nae with imited umount Sf tine devoted to 
other Uber crops. 
Turf and Its Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, and junior standing, 
Species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, sbading, establishment, fertility, and 
ruaintenance. 
Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3, Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standin, 
Kaw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of tertilizer materials; properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plaot putrient sources; sad selated 
‘agronomic problems. 
Soil bayenos raeigad (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 

nior standing. 

yxical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Ausiculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
hhoth, may be wed to satisfy the minimum requirewent for the Master's degree. 
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Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Pr,, AY 304, 305 or 307 
and junior standing. 

Soils'as a natural resource for land-use planning; their dassifcation and management for 
ciop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development 

Seed Production (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, 401 and 
junior standing. 

Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed, 

Methods of Plant Breeding (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 
and junior standing, 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 

Soil Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing, 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, orgnaic matter, and pH of soils, and their 
management ‘with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 4i1 and AY 403, or AY 
407 may not be sed! to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Advanced Forage Crops (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AY 401 and graduate standing. 

Forage species and mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and management for differ- 
ent soils and systems of urazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may not be used to 
sneot requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Geomorphology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even years, Pr, AY 304, 306, 
and senior standing 

Structure and physiography of the earth’s crust and its relation to soil parent material, 

pe Praise and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr. AY 453 and senior 
standing, 

Factors es Processes influencing soil formation, and the systems of classification. 

Soil Physics (5). Winter, even years. Pr., AY 304 and junior standing, 

Lectures and demonstrations to iMustrate fundamental physical properties of soils, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1). Credit to be arranged. 
an 


Conferences, problems, assigned reading in soil and cops, including results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields, 

Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd Beas Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 
Biochemical reactions and factors influencing them. Major emphasis is placed on those re- 
nections conceming plants. 





. Soil Microbiology (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, odd years, Pr., AY 402 and 
VM 200. 


Soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soll development and plant 
nutrition. The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos 
phorus, carbon, and sulfur. 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural ‘sciences ineluding experimental techniques, interpreta~ 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; ‘and consists 
of problems, assigued readings, and lectures. 

‘Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 

Reports will be presented by students and staff members on current research and the litera 
ture in the field of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work wil tom 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and mak- 
ing pollinations. A term paper will be required. 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr,, ZY 300 and AY 616. 

A study of the factors affecting the evolution of species, 

Crop Ecology (5), Winter, even years. Pr., BY 306, 413, and AY 402. 
Environmental factors influencing the growing of crop plants. 

Theories in Forage Crops iscegenene (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pr., BY 306, 309, AY 402 and 403. 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops used 
for grazing, bay and silage. 

Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lee. 4, Pr., gradu- 
ate standing. 

Systematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of ex- 
Derimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpretas 
ton of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a port of this course, 
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Aivanaad fall Festitity pring, years. Pr., Cli 206, AY 402 and 606, 
on \position an eS in ~ Sr to the nutrition aod growth of planta. 


Sal Sel apd Pont ‘nays (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 6, Winter, odd yeurs. Pr., CH 206 


Pra! methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science, 
re | Mineralogy (9) pees Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Fall, even years. 

ies of the more important soil und clay rainerals combined with 
denuicstion te opie toting X-ray, differential thermal analysis, electron microscopy 
and petrographic mi 


. Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years, Pr., CH 409, AY 655 and 656. 


Physico-chemical properties of soil colloids, 


. Advanced Soil Physics (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and 


AY 455, 

Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methody uf 
‘measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in. terme 
of plant growth, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Air Science (AF) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 

Air Science 1, 

Foundation of Aerospace Power jah bee 3, Drill 2. 
An introductory examination of the power, major ideological eonilicts, 
requis ba for military forces in being, repoosivtes of citizenship, development und 
traditions of the military profession, role and attributes of the professional officer in 
American democracy, organization of the armed forces as factors in the preservation of 
national security, and the United States Air Force. 


Leadership Laboratory (1), Drill 2, 
Drill eld activities of the cadet fight, squadron, group, and wing. 


adership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill field activities of the tet flight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 

Air Science 2, (Prerequisite Air Science 1 or as determined by the Professor 
of Air Science.) 
World Mili Systems (1). Lee. 2, Drill 2. 
A comparison of the mission, organization and functions of free world and and naval forcer 
World Military Systems (1). Lee, 2, Drill 2. 
‘A comparison of functions and characteristics of free world air forces and their place in 
allied regioual security sorte 
World Military Systems (1). Lee, 2, Drill 2. 
A study of communist land, sea and ate forces and communist rogional security orguniza~ 
tions, followed by an exploration of trends in development and employment of nilitary 
power and their impact on world affairs. 

ADVANCED COURSE 

Third Year (Junior) 
Air Science 3. iby eg Air Science 1 and 2, or as determined by the Pro- 
fessor of Air Science.) 


Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
A survey of the nature of war followed by a study of the development of air power in the 
United States. 
edit eas Development of Lang Power ee Bb Lee, 4, Drill 2. 

study of the mission and organization of the Defeuse Department; air force concepts, 
peal and employment. 
Growth and Development of Aerospace Powe: (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

study of astronautics and space operations, mar e Sabet ‘of aerospace 
mami 
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Fourth Year (Senior) 


Science 4. (Prerequisite Air Science 3 or as determined by the Professor of 
ir Science.) 

‘Weather and Navigation’ (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
An jntroduction to the weather and navigational uspwots of airmanship, such as tempers. 
pressure, ait masses, precipitotion, weather charts, and dead reckoning mavigution, 
uy aspects of world political geography, dealing with globex and maps and the geog- 
ry of climate, 

Military Aspects of World Political Geography (3). Lee. 4, Drill 2. 

Concepts, maps, and charts; fuctors of power, and geographic’ influences upon political 
problems with a geopolitical analysis of the stratewic areas, 

International Relations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

‘A study of the major factors underlying international tensions and attempts to alleviate 
thes tensions. The Air Force Officer—material to help the cudet make a rapid, effective 
adj to uctive duty as an officer in the United States Air Force. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Salmon and Prickett 
Associate Professors Squiers, Turney, Patterson, Strength, Wiggins, 
Harris, Tucker and Smith 
Assistant Professor Huffman 
Instructor Gra} 

Professor Emeritus Grimes 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A basic Course designed to orient the student und provide some understanding of the scope 
aud impo ce of the field, The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition 
of poople, The role of nutrition, breeding, selection and management in livestock production, 
























. Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104, 


Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of fare 
animals, 


. Livestock Judging (3), Lee, 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200, 


Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, sheep, and horses, 

Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204. 

Principles and practices of balancing aad compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, 
swine, 

ivestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., AH 204. 

EGiclent practices for selection and snanugement of beef cattle, sheep, und swiny. For stu- 
dionts in Vocational Agrioulture and those whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
AML 402, ‘Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AM 403, or AH 405 excludes credit for 
‘AH 303. 


Meats (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 

Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep anid hogs, Curing 
and processing procedures will be considered, Factors affecting slaughtering and cutting 
yields and costs and the basic principles of quality meat selection und grading will be 
stressed. 

Meats Judging (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 304. 

Theory nd practice in the selection and grading of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, 
pork, and Jamb, 

Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Spring. Pr. AH 200, AH 204, 
junior standing. 

Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
economic production. 












Beef Cattle Production (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Full, Winter, Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior standing, 

Practical phases of ing, feeding, and management of heef cattle for ecounmic pro- 
duction. 


Animal Breedings (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 

Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and switt, Studies of 
difforent systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement. 


Market Classes and Grades of Livestock (8), Lee, 2, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring, Pr., 
AFT 200. 


Grading, elaxsing, and marketing livestock. 
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Sheep ee luction (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and jun- 
ior standin 
Types and breeds of sheep; buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising and flock 
management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and roarketing; common 
diseases and parasites and their control. 
Reproduction in Farm Animals (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing, 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones governing 
reproduction; estrus and estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactution; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; fuctors 
affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 
Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., AH 301 and ap- 
proval of instructor. 
An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock, 
Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Winter. Pr., AH 302 and senior standing. 
An advanced stndy of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the pro- 
duction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolian ol 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments, 
Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 
Lectures, discussions and literature Feviews by staff, students und gnest lecturers. 
ee Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 
Principle of nutrition, oufritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 


Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec. 4, Pr. graduate 
A ody ok basic genetic principies and their application to the breoding of farm anirnils. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 





Methodology including chemical, photometric, Biological, and microbiological procedures 
used in nutritional and biochemical investigations, 


. Proteins, Amino Acids and Related Nitrogeneous Compounds (5). Pr., CH 418 


or equivalent. 

‘The nutritious! importance of those substances and their zwlation to growth, reproduction 
and health of animals. 

Carbohydrates and Fats and Energy Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
The contribution of carbohydrates and fats ay cell constituents and sources of fuel in uni- 
mal metabolistn. 

Comparative Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., AH 408. 

Advanced studies of the comparative nutritional requirements in beef cattle, sheep, awine 
and laboratory’ animals. 

Advanced Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Pr., AH 406, ZY 424. 

Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 


). Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 


‘Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 
Advanced Swine Production (5). 

‘Advanced stndies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 

Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., AH 403. 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 

Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition, 

The specific functions and chemistry of the vitamins, 

Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolisra, 


Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 420. 
Specific metabolic relationships among vitamins, amino acids, fate, carbohydrates and min- 
erals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


En: 5). Pr. CH 418 or equivalent. 


The chemistry, mechanism of action and role of enzymes In metabolism. 
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617, pas Biochemistry (5), Pr., 5 hrs. of microbiology and departmental ap~ 
proval. 
Tike wnatomy, growth and metabotism of the bacterial cell with empbasis ‘on the: biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 
quantitative assays. 


618, 





Workers. 


619. Experimental Methods (5). Pr., Satisfactory courses in statistics. 
Research methods in the animal sciences including experimental techniques, interpretation 
‘of rosearch data and preparation of publications. 


620. Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr, YM 418, satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 
and general pathology. 

‘\ comprehensive study of the strvetural and functional changes associated with metibolie 
diseases, 

621. Histochemistry (5). Spring, by arrangement, Pr., AH 620. 

Application and evaluation of histochemical and cytochemical methods in the study of cel- 
iular constituents in tissues of normal animals as well as those showing motabolic aberrances, 
pecial Problems. (1-5 hours, Credit to be arranged.) 

Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
ficlds: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (c) physl~ 
ology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (e) untmal production, (f) experimental 
pathology, and (g) histochemistry. 

699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly re- 
fated to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Burkhardt, Elliott, and McMinn ms 
Associate Professors Prestridge®*, Schaer, Thomasson, and Wells 
Assistant Professors Brisson, Carter, Cole, Davis, Ferrari, Levine, 
Millard, Pfeil, and Strickland 


101-2-3. Basic Design (4-4-4). Lab. 12-12-12. 

Correlated study of the fundamental relationships basic to all design problems. (For stu- 
dents with udvanced standing, these three courses may be completed in one Summer 
Quarter.) 

201-2-3, Architectural Design (4-4-4), Lec, 1-1-1, Lab. 9-9-9. Pr., AR 103. 

Principles of spatial composition and structural organization; approaches to architectural 
design by the analysis of design determinants—9 hours por week in design laboratory. One 
hour per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 

233, Materials and Construction (3). Lec. 3. 

Physical and structural properties of natural and synthetic building materials; analysis of 
their Hmitations and combinations in the construction of buildings; systems of construction, 
Lectures, readings, research and reports. 

271-2-8. Architectural Graphics (2-2-2). Lab. 6-6-6, Pr., AR 103, AT 103. 
Advanced drawing and composition, developing abilities which may be appl in prin- 
ciple to the drawing problems that an architectural designer may face. Various media, dis 
cussions, exercises. 

301-2-8, Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 
Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on dome: 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to coustruction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

360. Appreciation of Architecture (8). General elective. Pr, sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and ID students.) 

A survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contem- 
Porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 

361-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., AR 203, BT 220. 

An analysis of cultural institutions of the past and the study of the principles of planning 
and architectural camposition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time, Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Oriental cultures. Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports, 


*° On Ieave. 


690. 
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370. Spaces for oe (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 


A survey of Seabee i cepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all auntie: tree ‘of residential architecture, Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports, 

$74. frome Ait cape Lec. 2. 


OF city and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
wakes ghar aot 
1: Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. 303, 313, 
<e Analysis and solution of ees Sy a advanced Sn re ae 2 Score B Poe 
elation between space organization and the structural system, Research, discussions, 
drawings, models, 


423. We Drawings (2), Lab. 6. 
‘orking D gs (2), Lab. 


tions for a mae Parcbitectoal pr project. 
461-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI Lia eee, AR 363. 
Continuation of AR 363, Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Colonial Americun, and Modern 
cultures, Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and Seni 


501-2, Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 403, Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the © Comite on Design. 
Analysis and design of tuldings of sdvenced: complesity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional projects; group planning and wdvanced site study. Reseueh, 
reports, diseusions, drawings, models. “A scheme for-a building executed at 2 minor prob: 
tom in Us course will be Bally developed $2. AR 
503. Architectural Design (7). Tab. 3. Pe AR AB 512. 
‘The development of « major design problem 0, AR ‘of the Committee on Designs 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for jury consideration, 
512, Design Research (2), Pr., AR 501. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 503. 


521+ a3; a eel Erection (5-5). Pr., fifth year standing. 
procedures in architectural ‘practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti- 
fee fad costs. Office organization; lopal reguirements; professional otganitations and re 
lations; civic seen Professional ae 

558. Seminar in Con! Concepta ry AR 463. 

A stady of sacar fevernents in worl Saunas with emphasi on broad movernents 
and emerging patterns. Research. directed reading, reports, xd diycuasion. 

559, Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 463. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individnal 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

560. The Architect and Society (2). eat Bows he 
A study of the social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contom- 
porary expression of architectural design und practice. Analysis of great works and philoso- 
phies which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and 
function. «s applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

561. Seminar in Urban Design (2 (2), Pr, 4th year standing. 

Directed reading and discussion of contemporary developroeats in uxbua. planning concepts 
and solutions. Reports and and drawings. 

562. Beentbat f in Technological Problems 9). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Heady of cittrent technological advances a the’ bullding laduutry. Sad byslantion of thele 
lems upon architecture. 

571, Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 brs. ee 4th year standing. 
Admission only by the Committee on Honors Progruin. Development of an arca of con~ 
centration through independent study. Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee, May be taken more than one qnarter, 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (ID) 
B1516. Elements of Interior Design (3-2). Pr., AR 103. 


troductory survey of the profession of interior design including profestioval procedures, 
relationship ethics, correlation with architecture and other arts, Lectures, readings, dis- 
cussions and research. 


805-6-7. Interior berg. asec Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, Admission upon rec- 
commendation Committee on Design, 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems, Research, discussion, drawings, models. 


tion and organization of working drawings aml ¢pecifica- 
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365-8.” Period Interiors (2-2), 
‘A survey of the development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from 
pre-Renaissance to 1900, Illustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 


367, Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec. 2. Pr. AR 366. 
A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, 
fwmiture and fabric design, from 1900 to date. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 
405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15, Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
und public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 


407. Interior Design (5). Tab. 15, Pr. AR 406, Corea.» AR 492, AR 435. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design, Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration, 

408, Interior Design Research (2). Lab. 6. Pr. AR 405. Coreq., AR 406, AR 442. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in "interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 

492, Materials and Finishes (2), Lab. 6. Coreq. AR 407. 
Detailed determination of materials, finishes, costs as related to terminal problems accom- 
plished under AR 407, 

495, Methods of Interior Design (5). Lab. 15. Coreg. AR 407. 
Detailed design of furnituxe and/or farnishings included in terminal problem (AN 407), 
together with a fabrication of at least one item of furniture or furnishings at scale to be 
determined by staff, 

441-42. Professional Practice (2-2). Lab, 6.6. 
Office procedure and mé for interior designers; the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cebinetry and interior details; specifications. Discussions, drawings, 


inspections, reports. 
Daorene bppelesly soot i te Sodeatenl Doedes talent ON) 
210. Industrial Desi 1 1(5). 1, Lab. 12. 12. rae 103. Admission only upon rec- 
ommendation of 


An approach to hes problems of ‘visual ee tee: Perception theory, design funda- 
nenlals; color, figure organization, movement and balance, propurtion and rhythin, 
211, Industrial Design I (5). Lec. 1, Lab. a*. hts Di ALS 
‘An. extension of principles encountered in Industvial Design 1. A study and analysis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 
212, Industrial Design HIE (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 211. 
A study of structural and functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, 
safety, maintenance, 
221. Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5 Pr., sophomore standin; 
Introduction to the properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of 
the machine and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 
222. Technical Ilustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Introduction to axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand graphics, as used by Ine 
dustrial Designers. 
223, Industrial Design Mé Mathods ): Lec, 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
‘An introduction to ‘and organizational procedures copied in the analysis 
ai pulslions of Anca’ yrohiaeac) Shaver of isloraphane pal Goocier a Wovens 
$10, Industrial Design IV (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design, 
Design of machines und instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 
S11. Industrial Design V (5). Lab. 15. Bry AR 310, PS 204, 
Design of domestic and office equipment 
312. ote ea eae tabs J 15. "Pr, AR 311. 
Exhibition and packaging probl 
410. Industrial Design VOI (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AR 312, 
Industrialized building. Study of huilding components produced by industrial means. 
411, Industrial Design VIII (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 410. Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of Committee on Design. 
Design or re-design of products of advanced complexity. 
412. Industrial Design Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 411. 
Study of a project involving all design phuses; project of the student’s own selection and 
approved by. tbs Commaittes oo Design. ‘Piasentalion of Graphics, soodels eal sctten a 
planations, and oral presentation before a Design Jury. ‘The thesis material will be re- 
tained by the Department for one year. 
565, Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., fourth year standing. 
Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved topics, 
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Art (AT) 


Head fA eases lebee 
Professor Sykes 
Associate Professors Abney, Kettunen®, Le po 
Assistant Professors Ross, and Taughner 
Instructors Gibson, Kinnaird, Mitchell*, and Walker 


101-2-3. Basic Drawing (2-2-2). Lab. l sre 
Representational drawing; proportion clarification of form, light, and dark, ete 


105. Drawing 1 (5), Lab. 15. 
Representational drawing. Lime, light and dark. 


106. Desws . Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., AT 105. 
phasis on creativity and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing. 


107, pyeciog (5). tab.2 sos Pr., AT 105. 
Drawing in various media Casts and models to develup feeling for form, movement 
and proportions. 


113. Fapee ty (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AT 105. 
Shadows, Reflections. 


181, Desian 7 Fesdancanls TC. Lee, 2, Lab. 9, 
Plastle elements; Relationship of tbe arts. Problows in baslo design: 


152. Design Fundamentals II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 105 and 181. 
Relationship oF materials ay) tecbaigues 30 fote- Perception theodes. Applied robles. 


205. Figure Drawing L (5), ish. 15. Pr., AT 107. 
Drawing from the model tn ‘various xedia with cmphatls om proportions, foterpretatin 
and expression. 
211. Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 181. 
Historical development of leiters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill yin with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter tettered 
212. Graphic Processes s (9. . Lee. 5. Pr. sophomore standing. 
ting processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-Htting, paper manufacture and usage, 
elated ‘subjects. 
215. Figure Construction (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, function and manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body, Drawing from casts, models and skeleton. 
217. Delineation (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
The development of facility and understanding in the drawing of three dimensional forms, 
Emphasis on the function and the techniques of presentation. 
222. panes 1(5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 106 and 181. 
Transparent water color. Study of the medium and of picture structure, Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting. 
224. Painting II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 


227. Sculotore I (5). Lab, 15, 
‘Three dimensional expression. Clay und other media. 


305, Printmaking I (5) ae 15. Pr., recommendation of faculty committee. 





Relief print media. W. lindleum cut, wood engraving. 
307-8. Figure poeta ns TI and I (5-5). Lab. 1s-15, Pr., AT 205. 
‘Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
and expression. 


317, Packaging (5). Pr., junior ending and AT 211. 
The pat all types of package design and the materials used, New applications to 
jucts. 


322. panting TES) Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
troduction to oil painting. iting of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 


324. Painting IV (5). Lab. 15. Raed AT 224 and 322. 


Painting with option: and subject matter. 

327, Sculpture It (5). Tal 15 15. Pr., AT 227. 
Advanced problems in three-dimensional expression, Emphasis placed on idea, form and 
technique. 


© Temporary. 


332, 


338, 


339. 


342. 


355. 


361. 
881. 


383. 


405. 


406. 


422. 
423. 


431. 
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American Painting and Sculpture . General elective. 

‘A survey of American art and ustists from the Colonial period to the present day. Itlus- 
trated lectures, readings. 

Art History I sophomore standin; 
cate et RAR ge em seuotare from prehistoric through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Mlustrated lectures, 

Art History II (5). Pr., AT 338, 

‘An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and a compari- 
som Of periods in terms other than chronological development. Iflustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 
Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 

Materials and methods for the development of art activities in elementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, painting, dexign and simple lettering. 
Iustration 1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 215, a 
Kasic. problems in illastration emphasizing both aesthetic and fynetional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for lino and halftone repraductions. 

Fashion T &). Lab. 15. Pr, AT ABs and AT 215. 

Drawing the fishion Bure, employing bisie types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
Visual Design I (5). Lab. a Pr., AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212, Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Fundamentals of graphic desig. Historical background of printing types. Analysis and 
pencil studies of basic type faces, Basic techniques of typographical layout. Basie pho- 
tography, Preparation of art copy for printing. The trademark, Packaging graphics. 
Visual Design If (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 

Ttalio types. Problems combining copy-fitting with basic illvstration, Preparation of color- 
tion art copy. Creutive expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo-offset pro- 
. The poster. Packaging graphics, 
Visual Design Mi (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 382. 
Script lettering. Planned photographic Mustration. Creative design as communication. The 
Suenae Silkscreen production. Research in pertinent art movements. Packaging 
graphics. 
Printmaking 1G. Lab. 15, Pr., recommendation of faculty committee. 
Intaglio print media. Etching and metal engraving. 
Printmaking IE (5), Lab. 15, Pr., junior standing and recommendation of fac- 
ulty committee. 

Pianographic print media. Stone and metal-plate lithography. 
Painting V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter. 
Painting V1.5). Lab. 15. Pr AT 422 and junior standing. 

fundamental problems of painting figures, Experimenting with varions means of ia= 

terpreting the Bgure in both abstract and realistic compositions. 
Contemporary Art (3). General Elective. 

A survey of moder painting, eculpture and industria} design, TMustrated lectures, readings. 











432. se Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing. 


434, 


442, 


456. 
462, 


463. 


nfo students Wha have thawea BbGity? Relative aad farustry io carrying out individual 
oe Research reports, and drawings ‘under supervision on approved topics. 
Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Open to students wha have shows ably, lnitative, aad laluiley ka carrying. aut Individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topics. 
Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Ast for the purpose of understanding their significance m teaching at all levels, Laboratory 
experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts und sculpture as a means of 
relating the art experience {o educational practice. Emphasit is placed upon creativity 
rather than technical skill, 
Foret pat a (5). Lab. = Sha AT 355. 
ed problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 

Fashion aif 1S). Lab Lab. 15. “Pr, AT 361. 

Problems in ced rendering for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories. 
Fashion TI (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 462, 
Design of clothing in all categories; histori 
sonality styling. 
Visual Te ere o> IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 
Original student alphabet with application. Research in pertinent art movements. The 
eeatee Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimensional display. 


laptations; wardsobe volor coordination; per 
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452, 


496, 
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Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 481. 

Catalog or booklet design. Related series of layouts. Humor in graphic design. Optional 
television or illustration projects. Container with related display, 

Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr., senior standing. 

A terminal Art project initiated by the student nnd accompanied by a written analysis 
and evaluation, Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by the stue 
dent before # faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-8. Graduate Design prey Lab. 15-15-15-15. 


Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field, 


b serie Graduate Research in Art Problems I-III (5-5-5). 


699, 


101, 


102. 


205. 


306. 


808, 


310. 


401, 


406. 


410. 


esearch on approved topics in the student's special field, Conferences and reports. 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Pr, AT 496 or 
equivalent, 

A major art problem consisting of @ sustained single project or # logical sequence of shorter 
projects, The candidate will be required to conceive and exeoute a work or works exhibit 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
ssajor professor, a written essay may be roquired to accompany the project. All drawings, 
ywintings, and models counected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, and D. Davis 
Associate Professors Clark, Curl, N. Davis, Funderburk, and Marshall 
Assistant Professors Goslin and Shands 
Professor Emeritus Seal 


General Botany (5), Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. 

Introduction to botany dealing: with the development, structure, and Function of plints. 
Precedes all advanced courses in botany, 

General Botany (5). Lec, Dem, 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 101, 

Principal natural groups of plants embracing, thelr particular structure, habits, repro 
duction, and relationships. 

Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Fall, Spring. 

Macroscopic and microscopic: characteristics of the varions plint organs. Emphasis pliced 
on dnig yielding plants. Restricted to students in Pharmacy. 


een of Plant Physiology (5), Lec, 8, Lab. 4. Pr, BY 101, CH 103- 


General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involying physiological, styuctural, 
and environmental relationships. 


Plants and Man (3), Lee. 3. Summer. General elective. 

Introduction to the botanical charucteristics of most categories of plunts including their 
kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruits 
and other foods, fibers, to ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field tips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have bad no mote than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2, 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 


Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Spring. Pr.. BY 101-2. 
Diseases of trees in forests, parks, streets, und nurseries, us well as the more important 
fungi causing rots of timber and its products. 


Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., 
MH 111 or MH 107 and junior standing, 

Basic concepts of statistical models and use af samples; variation, statistical measures, dis 
tribution, tests of significance, analysis of variance and elementary experimental design, 
factorials, regression, correlation, und chi-square, Intended primutrfly for advaneed under 
graduates und as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 


Systematic Botany (5). Lee. 5, Lab, 2. Spring, Pr., BY 101-2 and junior stand- 


ing. 

‘Identification and classification of flowering plants. Field trips will be mado. 

Aquatic Plants (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Summer, eyen years. Pr., BY 101-2 and 
junior standing. 

Identification and study of those plants fownd in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be ov plants which bave particular economic value in wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 














412. 


413. 


415. 


416, 


419. 


420. 


421. 


435, 


GOL. 


605. 
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Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 
BY 809 or 310 and junior standing. 

Principles governing the development of plant diseases and their control. The laboratory 
will consist of a study of the techniques used in isolation, culture, and inoculation of plant 
pathogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5), Lee. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., BY 306 and janior stand- 


atural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary 
comphusis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made. 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Pr., BY 101, 
CH 104, and junior standing. 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasis on developmental relationships, 
evolution, and structure, Economically important species will be studied as examples. 


Plant Microtechnique (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr, BY 101, 306 or 415 
and junior standing, 

Principles and methods of Gxing, imbedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting the various 
plant organs and organisms for permanent of semipermanent microscope slide prepurations. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3), Lec. Dem. 4, All quarters. Pr., BY 309. 
and graduate standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protec 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. ‘The contral of important plant pathoxens will 
be considered hy each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi~ 
tics, frmigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr, BY 101 and 
junior standing, 

Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Weeds (3), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Summer and Fall. Pr., BY 101 and graduate stand- 
ing, 
[aenifiation, and control of Alabama weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 may 
not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degre.) 
Nematode Diseases of Plants (3), Lec, 8. Winter. Pr., BY 101-2, ZY 101 and 
junior standing. 

evigned to acquaint students in agricultural sciences with the role of nematodes as plant 
parasites; study of represental plant diseases caused by nematodes; principles and 
practices of control. 
Plant Biology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Summer, Pr., Teaching experience and 
junior standing. 
Principles of biology as they apply particularly to the development, anatomy, and physi- 
ology of higher plants. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. 
Will be pffered in separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Design and Analysis of Experiments (5), Lee, 4, Lab. 2, Winter, Pr., BY 401 
or equivalent, 

Analysis and interpretation of data from the more advanced experimental designs; co- 
variance, multiple treatment comparisons, individual degrees of freedom, factorials, incom- 
plete block designs, confounding, fractional replications, size of experiment, efficiency, com- 
pining experiments, and methods for increasing precision. 

Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., BY 401 
or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretations of experimental data by least squares procedures; multiple 
regression, simple and multiple co-variance, discrete and contiouous variables, design and 
analysis of experiments with equal and unequal subclass numbers, missing data, factorials, 
individual degrees of freedom, matrices. 

Advanced Plant Physiology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306, 

‘Water relations and mineral nutrition; internal and external faotors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and Joss of wuter und muneral elements by green plants. 
Advanced Plant Physiology II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pri, 
BY 306, 

Plant growth. Review of literature und laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regu- 
lators, and factors affecting plant growth. 

Adyanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 
306, and 5 hrs. of organic chemistry. 

Metabolism; « correlation of cell structures with process and metabolic pathways involved 
tp the synthesis and degradation of foods and their assimilation into protoplasm, 














610. 


611. 


612. 


613, 


615. 


616. 


618. 


620. 


636, 
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. Advanced i Lgorginnind gamete tne dept Bak Be Spring. Pr., BY 406, 


Intensive study of special grou 


Mycology (5). Tec. 4,Tab-¢ 6. erate Pr., BY 101-2 and consent of instructor. 
Systematic survey of the fungi with aspects of morphology included. Eraphasis will be on 
the economically important fungi. 


Algae (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 410 or consent of in- 
structo1 


r 
A general course dealing with the identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolu~ 
tion, and economic importance of the algae, 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 3 Lab 6. Fall. Pr., BY 309 or 310, AY 304, 
‘Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil, Kelation 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, snd higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soll microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 


Physiology of the Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years, Pr., BY 306, 
607, 609, or consent of i 

Chemical ‘activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction, and  for- 
mentive abilities. 


ital Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413. Summer. 
Field course covering the methods of obtaining quantitative data on the structure ond 
composition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
environment. 


Mocpeley of Crop Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer. Pr., BY 306, BY 415 


Basic principles of reproduction m angiosperms with particular emphasis on their rola- 
tionships to crop production, plant breeding, and genetics. 


Cytology ie Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 416 or ZY 


308, ZY 
Cellular morphology and living processes, with chromesomal structure, function and be~ 
es and with the relationship of these factors to evolution, 


of Special Crops (5). Lec. and Lab. 6. Summer or Fall. Pr,, BY 101, 
BY 300, or 310, BY 412, and BY 430. 
Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseased on various aes 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. 
matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr.. 
BY 306, BY 406 or 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed. 
problems. 


gece besa NS to be aoe 
‘A. Cytology; B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F. Pathology: G. 
Physiology; H- reresoes : Chetteal Weed Control 


Advanced id Ehytonomatslogy: (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., 
the nematodes parasitic on plants; special athe Lai be given to 
pest patadtin wbibecta tad fens aiiveace, ja pie Roemaciaces 


Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., BY 435, teaching experience, 

and graduate standing. 

Designed to acquaint the secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental’ life- 

processes, and to illustrate ways in which each of these affects the affairs of man, such os 
ic significance of photosynthesis, algae as a potential source of food, antibjotics, micro~ 
organisms fn industry. ‘Restricted to participants ia the NSF Summer Institute of Blolory 

bat will be offered fm a separate section ta other qualiged stodents upon sufficient demand. 


Picgotioloay (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 435 and teaching exper- 


Structure und -activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation, “The. slgas, 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered partiqllarly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and inanumzation, Restricted to. participants in 
the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, 


Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 

Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields, 

Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 
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650, Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Graduate 
standing with research experience. 
Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and mevessary safety precautions. 


699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 





quarter. 
799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged, 
Building Technology (BT) 
Head Professor Orr 
Professor Marty 


Assistant Professors Darden, Dean, and Rainer 


Introduction to Building (5). Lab, 15. 
Survey of the Building Industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 


Drawing Sper nent cng ball es i. cape 
Agpliodtioa DF ‘geometry. to isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections. Exercises in eee tak pi eired 


106. Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104. 
Structural and finish materiale and asscmbly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 


220. Laer jens of Structures (5). Pr., bint a MH 202. 
Paladipies oF mechs wt applied'te Dnllaing construction: gratia’ aixteny resolutions ot 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments nf inertia; friction, Lectures, dem= 
‘onstrations, problems. 


811-2-3. Structures I-IL-IIT (3-3-3). Pr., BT 220. 

Study of statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts and 
tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research 


104. 


105, 





and problems. 
367-8-9, History of Building I-I-IIl (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 


effects of this development on building form from ancient ta contemporary times. Tlus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 


411-2-3, Structures IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr. BT 313. 
Continuation of Structures I-II-UI in the Geld of statically indeterminate structures, Con- 
sideration of Jateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lectures, research and 
problems. 


421. Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 
Solution of practical problems of the type normally encountored in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage end handling. Job organi- 
zation, Demonstrations, research and drawings. 


422. Construction Problems If (5). Lab. 15. Pr BT 312 and 431. 
Continuation of BT 421; solution of problems taken from working drawings, specifications, 
shop drawings and contract documents. Discussions, research, estimates, computations, 
drawings. 

433. Construction Methods and Estimating (5). Pr. BT 160 and 312. 

Materjal quantities; estimating; builder's ‘orgunizahion and procedure; job 

liability; labor relations; safety precantians Preparation of quanti 
drawings; lectures, problems, 


452-3, Building Equipment EIT (SS); Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Each quarter. Pr., PS 
Description and analysis of heating. air cmiditioning, water supply, plumbing, Seal 
wiring, motors, elevators, and fllmination xx related to buildings, Lectures, demonstra~ 
tions, readings, problems. 


490. Building Construction Here (5). Lab. 15, er (7), Lab. 21. Pr., BT on 433, 
a Sek forbs Bariie Hed ceases Admission only upon recommendation of 
the Fi 
Pepe of Gonied coe oat. patient und onairyoon program of a building, selected 
with departmental approval; report to include description of building und site, list of 
quantities of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sbeets; bid and 
xontraet forms, construction schedule, and methods required. (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staf and guest specialists.) 





records; builder's 
lists from working 
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eters eee Structures I-II-I0L (5-5-5). 1, Fall; Il, Winter; I, Spring. Pr., 


und practical design of complex and long spon structures, both jo steel and rein~ 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, yaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems, 

541, Building Equipment If (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453 and AR 403, 
A continuation of Buildiag Equipment 1 und’Il ia selécted Inboratory problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
605-6-7, Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). All quarters. 
pce corexnel investigation and reports on topics selected by the student with approval of 


bal ceacate Construction Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr. 


‘The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models, 


699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 


juarter. 
he anaiysis and solution of an advanced problem in building. ‘The choice, scope und pro 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staf during the first week of the quarter, 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard and Hsu® 
Associate Professors Moore, Findley®, Hirth, and Vives 


201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 262, PS 201. 
Introduction to chemical engineering and process calculations. Emphasis placed upon pro- 
gramming and the solution of problems by the digital computer. 

300. Process Calculations (3). Pr., CN 201. 

‘This course is a continuation of CN 201. It includes problems rolating to the thermophysics, 
thermochemistry, and more comprebeusive problems in fels, combustion, and chemical 
metallurgical and petroleum procestes. 

$21, Chemical Process Industries (3), 

Study of inorganic chemical manufacturing processes. Includes flow sheets, process vari 
ables, automatic instruments, application of physical chemistry, economics and costs. 

922. Organic Process Industries and Thermodynamics (3). Pr., CH 304, CH 407. 

A study of the organic process industries and a brief introduction to thermodynamics, 

324. Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., MH 264, PS 203. 

A study of fluid mechanics, including How through porous media and Suidized beds, 

826. Heat Transfer (3). Pr., CN 324. 

Principles of heut’ transfer including conduction, condwction-convection and radiation 
mechanisms, design calculation methods and heat transfer equipment. Includes the study 
of the unit operation-evaporation, 

326L, Heat Transfer Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CN 326, 

Laboratory experiments in fluid flow, heat transfer and evaporution. 

423. Unit Operations (3). Pr., CN 326. 

Theory and mechanisms of diffusion, humidification and dehumidification, drying, size re- 
duction, filtration and materials. handling, 

423L, Unit Operations Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CN 423, 

Laboratory experiments in drying, air conditioning operations, filtration, crushing, grind 
ing and size separation, 

424. Mass Transfer (3), Pr., CN 423. 

‘Theory and mechanisms Of distillation, absorption and extraction. 

424L, Mass Transfer Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Coreq., CN 424. 
Laboratory experiments in distillation, absorption and extraction, 

426. Engineering Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Physical metallurgy with special reference to the effect of mechanical work and hent treat 
ment on the properties of ferrous metuls and alloys, apd non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
‘Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium, Tantalum, and Berylium also are studied. 

430, Computer Principles (2). Pr., MH 361, 

Study of the basic principles of talog and digital computer thoory, and applications to the 
chemical engineering, 


* Part-time Engineering Experiment Station. 


432. 


437. 


490, 


agl. 


2 8 lis 


610. 


611. 
612, 
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Lustrumentation: ace! fos fete 6. Pr., MH 361, PS 203. 
Automatic feedba yechanisms, instrumentation of typical equipment, labora- 
vory work toolades popeuiaee te characteristics of typical instruments and remote-control, 


Process Engineering (4). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Pr., senior standing and CN 322, 
Coreq., CN 424. 
Semi-independent work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a market study, 
tnd the writing of reports. Principles of report writing are stressed. 


. Notlear Engineering (5), Pr., junior standing in science or engineering and B 
P special permissi 


uyerage except by ion. 

Includes units and nomenclatare, the nuclear chain reactor, radiation, shielding, nuclear 
properties of materials, instrumentation and control, remote handling, heat transfer with 
liquid metals, and radioactive waste disposal. 


|. Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, CN 437 and 


senior standing. 
‘Tho molor responsibility is placed upoa tadividvals or small groupe for the optimum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
alzes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
miocesses, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration alsa is given to statistics. 
Applied Thermodynamiies jh Pre CN 322, 
‘Thermodynamic properties of 1 expansion and compression of fluids, the thermo 
dynamics of solution, physical *eauiibetum and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 
Kinetics (4). Pr., CN 490, 
‘A study of the rates of homogeneous, hetrogencous, and catalytic reactions, and applica 
Yous of the rates to the organic process industries. 

COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5). Fall. Pr., CN 423. 


Difftsional Troceincs t (Sy, Winter. Pr., CN 424. 

Evaporation, drying and distillation. Special emphasis on distilfation. 
Dilfusional Processes II (5). Soxtow, | Pr. Pes CN 494, 

Special emphasis on absorption and 


|. Advanced Chemical Engineering The Sheeabaeia (5). Pr., CN 490. 


‘Advanced problems in the application of thermodynamics t industrial processes, Special 
emphasis on physical equilibrium. 


. Kinetics (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Study of the rates of homogeneous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions and applications 
of the rates to the process industries. 

Petroleum Refining Engineerin; Pr., graduate standing, 

‘Theoretical aad practical eopects gO) Ee pi ieeda mgs wee eee 
thesis of organic compounds from petroleum. 

Advanced Physical Metallurgy Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 426. 

Boy ease teed nee recast eatng nucroscopic studies. Recent de- 
velopments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 

Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605. 

Process Dynamics and (Patel (5). Pr. CN 4 432 or equivalent. Coreq., MH 361. 
Pag Tenoey weering processes and operations, soch as reactors, heat ex- 
Sages Maesterage spueas, aad ‘eibuiaadlpeancos. This” Ge Seoit primarily 
with the mathe sh dy of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer 
control 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Capps, Korolapolf, Land Nichols, Price, Saunders, Schrailer, and Steven: 
‘Assoclate Professors Baker, Barksdale, Bunger, Melius, Peterson, Ward, and Ziegler 


fant Professors Dinius and Hart 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 toward a is subject to completion of the correspond- 
ing laboratory course, ie, 103L, 11 and 105L. Students not qualified to take 
CH 108 are required to complete CH 102 before taking CH 10: 
102. Introductory College Chemistry (8) Coreq., MH 107 or MH 111. 


‘An introductory course in ch 
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General Chemistry (4-4). Each quarter. Coreq., for CH 103: MH 160, MH 
“LLL or MET 107 and departmental a approval. (CH 103 Pr., for CH 104.) 
A comprehensive course shemistry majors embracing a “detailed study of the fun- 
damental principles and concepts of chemistry. 
1OSL-104L.. General Chemistry Laboratory (1-1). Lab. 3, 


je courses must be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course. 


105. pak Chemistry (3), A continuation of CH 104, 
For non-chemistry majors devoted to a study of the chemistry of the vlements according 
to the analytical groups. Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of ionic 
equilibria, solubility product, and related phenomena and their use for the separation 
and identification of the group constituents, 

105L._ General Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 
Laboratory work will cover qualitative analysis. Must be taken concurrently with the 
corresponding lecture course. 

111. General Chemistry (5). 1 Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., MH oe bid 111 or MH 107. 
Designed for chemistry majors and others in closely related 


112, General Chemistry 6). re 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103. 
Rar of CH 111. 


113. ral Chemistry (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112, 
Coimacee of CH 112. Laboratory work covers Qualitative Analysis. 


203. Organic Chemistry (5). Poach cae 104. 


Fundamentals of organic chemistry, Designed for students in Home Economies, and others. 
204, Analytical ee, AS Tee 3, Lab. 6, Pr,, CH 113, 
Fundamental con in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 


pirmenrr aire beng 
205, Analytical Chemistry (5). oat —— 6. Pr., CH 204. 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
Ee rarmegeuncenyabypen te begun on 
206, Dasabiative An Anulysig (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and 105L. 
ibraces work in both gravimetric and volumetric analysis, including the analysis of some 
Lager ag aa 
207. Organic Chemistry (9). 1 bor} 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 104. 
The alipbatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. This course, together with CH 208, % 
designed to meet the needs me pot in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy und other students who are not majoring in chemistry. 
208. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Each quarter. Pr,, CH 207. 
Continuation of CH 207. The wromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives are considered 
in some detail. 
301. Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 
aan designed for students in Pre-medicine and Pharmacy. 
303-4, nic Chemistry (5-5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Prs., CH 113 for CH 303 and CH 
303 eres CH 304. 
Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and con~ 
cepts relating to aliphatic and aromatic cumpormds, designed primarily for chemistry majors. 
305. Drees Cater Ft.) ee alah. 6. foe BLS he! have 
Continuation and. ext 303-304, inchiding heterocyclic compounds and many 
Sleses of compounds of interest bx the Beld of blochemisty. 
316. oe Li SEER Ube an PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for 


Geology (3). Guinier Pr, P ranlelec wibemanerucing 

401, Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Summer. Pri, 
teaching experience. 

404. Organic Analysis (Cuatitative (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr, CH 305 or equivalent 


é 


pe ee ee 
organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the components of mixtures. 
Beacon earn enaeao.exet wil Seay mors smbhawes than required of undese 

juates. 

407. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 
201, and junior standing. 
Embraces a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 

408. Physical Chemistry 5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 


409, 
410, 
411. 


412. 
413. 
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Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
Extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to cin eeey. 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 1 (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing. 

Atomic structures, valance bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (8)- Lee. 3; Lub... Pr CH 410 and junior 
standin; 

Deuly Neth the synthesis and purification of typica) inorganic compounds. 


Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids and solids. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Pr,, CH 409, and junior standing, 
Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroanalytical and chromatographic techniques. 





4185-19-20. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, CH 206, CH 208, and junior 


601. 


610, 


61L. 


612. 


614, 


616, 


standing. 
‘A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., CH 401 or its 
equivalent. 

Moder topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Spring quarter. Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Selected groups of inorganic compounds Jenh pct trom a modern physiochemical view- 
point emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, rates of conversion one into 
another, molecular structure and valence relationships. Considers primarily compounds 
of the hon-metailic elements. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Winter quarter. 
The same type of treatment as given in CH 610, but « 
motallic elements. 


‘sia = Preparations (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 610 or CH 
BLL. 


Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


edonng mainly compounds of 








‘The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques, 

‘The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Winter quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on carly and modern developments, isom- 
erism, chelation, methods of determining formation constants and reaction mechanisms. 
Inorganie Non-Aqueous Solvent Chemistry (5: Spring quarter, odd years. Pri 


CH 410 or equiv: 
Physical and chemical characteristics of selected inorganic non-aqueous solvent systems 
and typical reactions which may be effected in these media, 


620-21, Organic Chemistry (5-5), CH 620 in Fall quarter and CH 621 in Winter 


622. 


623. 


624, 


625, 


626. 
627, 


quarter. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent, 

Quantitative Organic Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups in 
onganie compounds, 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent. 

‘Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent. 

Organic chemistry of Groups TH, IV und V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Fall quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent, 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 

Polymers (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Polymeric substances and some of their practical applications. 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 
621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modern topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31, Adyanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Fall quarter for CH 630 and Winter 


quarter for CH 631. Pr., CH 409 and CH 630. Pr., for CH 631. 
Composed. of a series of topics of xeneral and current interest «and may vary from year 
ta year, Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modem theories of 


242 


632. 


636, 


637, 


640, 


GAL. 


642, 
643, 


644, 


645. 
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the structure of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to 
spectroscopic and thermodynamic: properties, and kinwtics of chemical reactions, 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Fall 
quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631, 

jiders the established relutionships that exist between structures of organic and {n= 
organic compounds and physical properties which ure relatively easy to determine. The 
principal aim is the demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure af composts 
and electronic configurations, consistent with the foundation of modern concepts of the 
nuture of valence. 


‘Chemical Kinetics (5), Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 631, 

Deals with both theoretical and experimental aspects of’ reaction rates, The mathematics 
and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions of the collision 
theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions, reactions in condensed phuves, 
behavior of nonstationary-state aystems, und photochemistry, 

Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Spring quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631, 

fe Muay ot chemical and me Sralllnertn brturnpeoteoud, sraeaaee 

Surface Chemistry and Colloids (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 409. 
secectcatin ele econ GF vechoms St masse Yo ether aati. 6 
disperse systems. 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Winter quarter, even years, Pr., CH 631, 
Statistical approach to thermodyuamics and chemical equilibrium. 


peak to Quantum Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd yours, Pr, CH 


Quuntuin theory as applind to chemical probleros, 


Carbohydrates (5). Winter quarter, even rears. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent, 
‘The chemistry of the mono- und polysuccharides. 


Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 418 or its equiv. 


lent. 
Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins, 


Lipids (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 


Enzymes (5). Fall gnartes, even years. Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent, 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of eneymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 


Intermediate Metabolism (5). Winter quarter, odd years, Pr CH 419 oF its 
it. 

Detailed study of the metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 
Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Summer quarter, odd 
years, Pr., CH 420 or its equivalent, 


boratory course designed to acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, blochemisty 
and the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry, 


Analytical Chemistry (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 8. Fall quarter. Pr., CH 409. 
Analytical application of physical-chemical measurements concerned primurily with ely 
trical properties. 


Analytical Chemistry (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Spring quarter, Pr., CH 409. 

Analytical application ‘of chemical spectroscopy. Applying techniques of ultra-violet, vi- 
able infra-red, ete., and absorption analysis. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 
years. Pr,, CH 651, 





} Physio-chemieal Separations (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 9. Spring. quarter, even years 


Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Summer quarter, odd years, Pr. 


‘The application of radioactive tracers und rolated techniques to chemical analysis. 
Seminar (1). (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours.) Each quarter except Sum- 


Houle’ courte For ofl graduate students ta chemistry, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


201 


203, 


210, 


8 
$ 


S14. 
380, 


404, 
405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


410, 


. Indeterminate Structures 
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| Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor ee cay 
Professors Hudson and We 
Associate Professors Blakney, Metz, ae and Shih 
‘Assistant Professor Peterson 


Surveying I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., MH 112 and EG 102 or equivalent, 
Measurement of distances, elevations, and angk adjustment of instruments; computation 
‘of positions, arees, und volumes; contours; grad mapping, land surveying. 
Surveying II (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 201, 

Noute surveying, astronomic observations; photogrammetry. 

Engineering Surveying (8). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr. MH 112. 


Use of cham transit and Jevel; precision and accuracy of measurements; theory of errors 
Vor non-Civil Engineering students. 


Highway Engineering I Pr., CE 201. 
Hisheray E oF highways, ata ar etre “design; drvinage; earthwork operations; construction 
tuaterials; concrete and bituminous 


Structural Materials Testion, (3). Lee. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 306. 
Physical bebavior of structural materials. Use of strain gagas. Testing of structural mem 
ery under axial loads and in flexure, 


‘Theory of Structures L ea 1 (5); Pr,, ME 306. 





Stress analysis of stat determinate structures; influence lines; combined stresses, 
Sanitary En) ocebet Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308. 
Theory sod design of wal ny stro ‘and distribution facilities and waste-water collection 


systems, Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and waste 
‘water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory und significance of the tests, 


5 Hydraulics, (5). ME 307. 


Station; fundamental equations of motion; ideal fluids; impulse momentum; real fluids; 
similitude and dimensional aeniyely flow in pipes; flow in open channels, measurements, 
and flow around immersed objects. 

Analysis of Aerial Photographs Lee, 2, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 342, 

a souly ‘of soil and rock patterns, yf ete and drainage, 

‘The: f Structures II Pr. CE 304, funlée junior standin, 

Moving donde, deflections; hes ‘Soalysis of statically fadetaralibie strochieee. including 
double integration, slope Madection sad) moment distribution. 

Higher Surveying eee Lee, 7 te a fun _Pr., CE Roleads fanlor standing, 
Photogrammetry; map projections; special 

= Pr, CE 401 or ME (E403, senior standing. 

Continuation of CE 401; elastic energy; area moments; three-moment equation; secondary 


stresses, 
forced Concrete (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 401, , sentor standing. 


bit 
Beams und slabs; compression members; forms; building cod 
Sanit: gineering II (5). Lec. Lab. 3. Pr, CE 30, junior standing. 
Ree cae iantion tad cpaison kul: Westnet aad wanermutediapeda 
facilities considered on a unit operations basis, 
Hydrauli Laboratory 1). Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 
Venturt Meters; oalys : L plen days data; orifices and stort tubes; Pitot tubes; sora! 
Neco ‘eecae st raavees ontatl veer Ewes CARD roca EE Gorey shervete 
control meters; impulse turbines; drag. 
icipal Engineering I Pr. Renan 

peti preceminns red Me Li caamene rik mucicips| ‘eoaeedtant;/‘prcliens ‘consented 
Iris citansling: ereeae Micpseags eal eeaopte eareire uacrctaemece 
roan eine! Foundations (5). Pr., CE 404 or BT 413, senior standing. 

as telatat bs Hass ‘ol. Foprntiona: Foe: enaidbecing atructuresy edn Oh Founda 
tions; use of concrete, steel, wood piling, caissons, cofferdams, grillages, and spread footings, 
reports on current articles in technical publications. 
Public Health Engiscecing. (5). Pr., senior standing, 
Woalber tod cimite heating, ‘entiation, Mpsngy sttwecbedc ‘vallilons soke:, wales 
and waste disposal, rural sanitation and public health aspects of auciear eneruy. 
ee eae Laie bie ee poke 4, Lab. 3. 3. Pr,, CE 302, junior standing. 

ition; economics of highway improvement; 

Faerie entoian eentonietneny, Hume Pasta saoeaaee A iventnG ooo aad 
supervision of construction. 
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ALL. 


412, 


413, 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 


420. 


610. 


612. 


613. 


620. 


621. 


622. 
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in Open Chamels (5). ens Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, junior standing. 
ee flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied fow, subcritical transitions, surges, 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscil- 
latory waves. 


Hydrology pts 5. ene CE 308 or ME 313, junior standin; 

a ee wee flood ‘control, eal, = at canst enginecring: 
a ene ). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, senior standing. 

Bicep ouee works, ee fustir, ods soties tr ser emt, ols 

structures for shore protection, port facilities. 

Structural Design I (a). Le Lec. rent Lab. 3. Prt CE 304, junior standing. 

Stoel end ther designs ‘al ‘members; “columns; ‘trusses; connections; structural 


Construction Planning (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. junior standing. 

Construction methods; estimates of materials and costs; critical path scheduling; und reports. 

Prestressed Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE 404, senior standing. 

Pretensioaing end poet-teioniag Syston; esipa' of sutically, deterralaste and fodeter- 

sninate prestressed members, lure, shear, cracking, ultimate eapacity, anchorage streses 
ed and stopped cables. 

Structural Design I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of the instructor and 

senior standing. 

Arches; continuous structures inchiding bridget, buildings, and special frames. 


Soil Mechanics (5). Teo ¢ Eat 3. Pr., ME junier standing. 
cn gee properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling; stability; laboratory anilysts 





Munici 1 En) 11 (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Poca tty bat a eee 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
junior st: 

‘Laboratory of the physical, chemical, and bacteriological axpects of Sanitary Fn- 
gineering; laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of 
waters and wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


). Bituminous and Concrete Mix Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Pr., CE 403. 


Review of methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, with practice in job ani 
laboratory control tests of aggregates and mixes. 


Subgrade Stabilization (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CE 418. 
Studies of factors involved in stabilization with practice in laboratory and job control tests. 


. Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CE 418. 


Earth pressure theo: lity computations; seepage computations; consolidation; foot- 
ing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths, 


Similitude 6). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Et CE 308 or ME 313. 
Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and anal- 





ogies. 
Hydrodynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313 and MH 361. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary loyers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 

Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5), Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 

Viscous and turbulent a ‘of Liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
Hows, control devices, measuring devices. 

Advanced Sanit: Boginecting | (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

‘hm salveaced atuly Of tor Seales oat sewage treatment processes and 
Publis healt aagiéering practices 


Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
instructor. 
Problems to the layout and design of water, sewage, or indnstrial waste systems and treat 
ment plants, 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., consent of 
instructor. 
Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 


of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; st-eam pollution and industrial waste surveys; pro- 
tection of water supplies from nuclear and biological warfare agents. 





623. 


630. 


631. 


633. 


634, 


690, 
699. 


305. 


808. 


310. 
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Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Industrial waste problems, including characteristics of individual industries, effects on 
streams, and methods of treatment; also the disposal of nuclear wastes. 


Advanced Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., consent of instructor. 
Buckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stressex, 
arches, theory of limit design, 


Special ‘Toples i in Structural Design (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 630, 
Dosign problems related to continuous frames and trusses; economical proportions, analysis 
and design of connections. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Basic theory and luboratory techniques for experimental ‘stress analysis; measurement of 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages, brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimensional 
photoclusticity; merbrane analogies; treatment of errors. "A term paper is required, except 
tor undergraduate students who may be permitted to enroll in this course. 


Elasticity (5). Pr,, consent of instructor, 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibriu 
bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-energy meth 
ods; analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular ax on-circular 
cromsection; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain moasurements, 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CE 404, 
Elfeet of shrinkage, plastic flow and deflection on concrete design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design, Fundamentals of prestressed concrete, 


eminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
‘Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 
Associate Professor Emeritus Eaton 


Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, All quarters, Pr, CH 103. Not 
open to students who have had DE 201 or DHT 301. 

weneral survey of dairying. Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 
equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk, Handling, testing and 
processing of milk. 
Practical Dairy Tests (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr,, DEL200 or DH 201. 
Koutine laboratory practices in testing dairy prodocts find the application of such tests 
in controlling the composition of dairy products; adapted to dairy inspection work. 
Dairy Bacteriology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, DH 200, VM 200, 311, 
or 
Bacteriology of dairy products; types of organisms encountered and their practical signifi- 
cance; routine bacteriological tests and their application, 


ei Control of Dairy Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. | Pr, DL 305 





cauations of compati- 














Application of bacteriological und chemical tests to plant operation, Special tests and 
their application, 


S1I712-13. Judging Dairy Products (1-1-1), Lab. 3. Winter, Sprin; 


314715-16, judging Deir Catia (1-1-1), Lab. 3, Winter, Spring, Fall. 


$17. 


402 


Fall, 
Flavor and wanlyais of Gaicy prosiacty, Score cards used in avuluahan of Havas churnoterlitice 
and ler factors. 





Seadien and practical work in comparative judging of dniry cattle; 
cards; fitting for exhibition, 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5). Lee, 4, Lub. 3. Full. Pr., DIL 200 
or DH 301, AH 204, 

Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy. cattle feedings calculating 
rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
_ keeping, management problems. 

Artificial Insemination (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior or 
senior standing. 

‘The Artificial Insemination Association; nnatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
Practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency. 





ly of breed score 
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403. Paty Para Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., DH 317 and junior 
st 


1g. 
Eesctiad study of feed production, storage, and feedivg problems: analysis of herd rec~ 
ords and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. Ta this course emphasis Us on 
situations and records existing on dairy farms. 


406. Dairy Cattle Feeding and Rinapenint (3). Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH. 
sa a i graduate standing. 
modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
red Baas iene fee ioieee study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cnttle 
improvement. 
408-9-10, Dairy Plant Processing (5-5-5). Fall, Winter. Lec. 4, Lab, 3, (Spring. 
» 2, Lab, a) Pr. senior standing. 
Detailed study of fundamental processing operations. Application of these operations in 
market milk production and in the manufacture of cheese, ice cream, butter and condensed 


dairy products. 
411. Koad Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Sanitary regulations of food placts. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 


food handling equipment. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
601, Milk Secretion (5). Pr., DH. 317, 


Anatomy and physiology of milk secretion; mille precursors; factors affecting composition 
of mil 
602. Advanced Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Fall. Pr., DH 305. 
Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 
and processing methods. 
604. Advanced Market Milk (5), Pr., DH 304. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial pc 
essing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems. 
605, Advanced Ice Cream Making (5). ma} DH 401, 
Scientific investigations of current problems and ‘their application to the commeytial 
manufacture and handling of ive cream. Special asslgted. problems, 


607. Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., DH 402 and DH 403. 
‘The waatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination pinlslems. 


608. Special Problems in Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., DH 403. 
Critical review of literature on certain dairy cattle butrition subjects; planning and 
executing one or more experimental nutrition problems, 
609. Sxyerineitel Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401. 
ly of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results, 
Gil. nee (1). May be taken for more than one quarter, 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Drama (DR) 


Head Professor Peet 
Professor Knowles 
Assistant Professor Barnes 


101-: 23. Introduction to the Arts (1), 
A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various oreative meus 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the ubseryer. 
104, Dramatic Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
An apprenticeship in the Pascoe of producing pluys from the practical point of view, 
A general grounding in the Seld, 
105. Acting and Stage Seteaues )..1 ue Botnet a. 
An introduction to acting and 
199. Dramatics (1). 
Any student interested in working with the Drama apreregede producing organization, 
the Auburn Players, is eligible. A minimum of thirty hours’ work is required. (May be 
taken for credit for a maximum of six quarter hours.) 


201. Directing (5). BoE Lab. 6. 
An elementary study of the prcess of dirceting non-professionals, 


202, Acting snd Make ‘Up (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, 
and psychology of and elementary stage make-up. 
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203. Stage Mechanics (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. 


‘A study of scene design, matesials, construction, and stage lighting. 
204. Dramatic Theory (5). 
A study of the dramatic theories of the past and present which have influenced the ‘present 
day theatre. 
810. Ri ae ed ‘Theatre (5-5-5). Pr., DR 201-2-3-4 or permission of instructor, 
course dealing with the plays, actors, stages, and audiences, and with the 
a sete ad posh backgiotmds of the thealre front the beglantea, taeough te ‘Ninetoeats 
Cwntury, 
313. Drama Appreciation 1 (3). General elective. Not open to Drama Majc 
‘A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 
314, Drama Ap) ppmecistion II (3), General elective, Not open to Drama Majors. 
X survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-noing intelligent 
fun, 
350, olin for the Theatre (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing or approval 
of instructor. 
election, revarding: editing aad controlling of sound effects es they are. needed In the 
¢. A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care and 
WaMcsasay aja preaaian eae 
401-2-3. Advanced Directing (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab, 12, Pr,, junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor. 
Productions will be prepared and produced by the student, 
407-8-9. Advanced Stagecraft (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor, 
Productions will be designed, built, lighted and operated by the student. 
413. Twentieth Century Theatre © (5). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor. 
A study of the present-day 
425-26, Dramatics in the Shed (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. (Either part 
can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter on! 
the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
assembly programs. The course xives a background of what-to-do and how-to-do-it, 


Economics (EC), Geography (GY), Secretorial Administration (SA) 
and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Bonin, Chastain, Hartman, Hartwig, Klontz, Richardson, Ritland 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, J. S. Cook, Gritz, Hill, Kincey, Lamar, 
les, Patton, Shields, and Stalnaker 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Bliss, Dorman, Erwin, D: Evans 
Frisby, D. P. Hale, F. O. Hale, Waldo, “and Williams 
Instructors Balch, Benton, Boyd, Brown, Clark, CG. W. Cook®, Curtis, 
Fisher®, French®, Haygood, Lard, Stretcher, and Wright 


Economics (EC) 
Accounting 
211-12. Introduct Secounting, (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 


‘A studly of eeping jure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is pre- 
requisite to EC 212, 


213-14, Engineering Accounting and Cost Control is Lee, 3, Lab, 4, Pr., sopho- 
more standing, EC 213 ig prerequisite to EC 214. 
This course is particularly designed for studeots of engineering. During the first course 
basic accounting principles and Sekt are stressed from an engineering approach. 
During the second course emphasis is made on cost finding and cost accounting, control 
of industrial concems, 

215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. 
Survey of the fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting. with 
emphasis on accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area 
of business operations. (Not open to andergraduates majoring ix BA. Credit in EC 21) 
or EC 213 excludes credit in this course.) 


'* Temporary, 
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S11-12. Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., EC 212 or 214, 


314. 


411-12, Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. 


4i4, 


416, 


‘A study of the advanced principles of accounting involving partuerships, corporations, 
systems, and analysis of financial statements, 


Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr,, EC 212 or 214, 
Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course, 

‘, junior standing and EC 214 or 212, 
‘A study of accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems 
pane Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312 and 


A study of special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, 
and trusts, Extensive use will be made of a tux service program. 


Auditing (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
This course is a study of the principles of auditing with particular attention to methods 
of testing, analyzing, und summarizing accounting records, 


and tho keeping of accounting 








417-18. Advanced Accounting (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr,, junior standing and EC 312. 


419. 


200, 


201-2. Principles and Problems of Economics (5-5). P 


206. 


357, 


358, 


451. 


452. 
453, 


460, 


471. 


res, consolidation of Gnanciul statements, and 
COURSE. 


Advanced accounting theories and 
other special problems will be studied int} 


Governmental Accounting (5), Summer and Winter quarters, Pr., junior stand~ 
ing and EC 312, 
A study of budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


Economic Theory and History 
General Economics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
survey course in principles and problems of economics dealing with analyses of prodiiction 
costs, determination of prices, and national income composition and distribution. This 
course not open to majors in Economics and Business Administration. Primarily a servibe 


course for students majoring outside the Commerce and Economics fields. Credit may not 
be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201, 











sophomore standing, ( 





201 is prerequisite to EC 202.) 

An introduction to the principles of economics analysis of 
problems and trends. Required of all Economics and Business Adm 
may not be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201, 


Secio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3), General elective. 

An appriisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and sociul institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 


Economie History of Europe (5), Pr., junior standing. 

A survey course dealing with tho economic contributions of th 
tilism; Injssex-faire; and the developments in agriculture, in 
and banking to World War TL. 


Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The course comprises a study of the development of the econurnic institutions, growth of 
industries, reyional specialization, and relation of government to business enterprise from 
the Colonial period to the present, 


Intermediate Economics Theory (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
‘The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income among the 
factors of production, 


Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 


Economies of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with considera~ 
tion of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economics. 


Economic Development of the South (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor. 

Ta this course the historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, 
banking, ete., in the South. Economic changes are traced and an attempt made to ascertain 
the fundamental causes that brought them about, Emphasis is given to Alnbama’s place 
in the economic picture. 

Foreign Trade (5). EC 202, junior standing, 

This course treats the economic background of foreign trade, various products in forelen 
trade, balance of trade, Smancing foreign trde, «to. 





‘ontemparary economic 
tration majors, Credit 














medieval period; meroan~ 
try, transportation, trade, 
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465, 
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821. 
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340, 
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342. 


343. 


402, 
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Finance 
Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing, 


‘The principles of money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, 
foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System, 


Business Cycles (5). Pr., EC 202, and junior standing. 
An analysis of the causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means 
of control, 


Monetary Theory and Policy (5), Pr. junior standing and EO 360. 

An advanced study of monetary and banking policy. Attention given to government fiscal 
policies and programs, 

Corporation Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and 212 or 214, junior standing. 
This course covers a practical survey of the financial organization and poli 
business enterprise with special emphasis on the corporation, 

Investments (5), Pr., EC. 469, junior standing. 

This is a study of individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of 
investments available. 

Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A study of the facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including 
attention to state and local financial problems, 








‘of modern 





General Business 


Introduction to Business (5). 
An introductory course for Business Administration majors covering business organization 
und procedure, (Not open to juniors or seniors or students with credit in EC 200 or 201.) 
erty Insurance (5), EC 200 or 201 and junior standing. 

principles, uses and types of insurance with purticular emphasiy on fire, 
automobile and casualty lines. 
Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 
A study of the organization of the life insurance business and the various types of 
rontracts, 
Real Estate (5), Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing, 
‘The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgaxe, 
tide and management of real estate, 
Personal Finance (3), General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
Au formative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 
buying, ete. 
Business Law (5), Pr EC 200 or EC 201, or AS 202, 
Thiy course covers a study of contracts, torts, courts and partoerships from the standpoint 
of the average citizen, EC 343 excludes credit for this course, 
Business Law (5), Pr., EC 841. 
Here the legal principles covering sales, agen insurance, personal property, real prop- 
orty, suretyship and bankruptcy are presented from the standpoint of the laymao, 
The Law and Contracts (3). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing. EC 341 


excludes credit for this course. 
An {ntroduction to the historical background of law and legal institutions and a study of 


the law of contracts ax it applies im Commerce and Industry, 
American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing. 

Au intensive study of selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, 
organization and operation, 

Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing, 

‘This course traces the development of systems of trousportation. Rates are studied as they 
affect agriculture, commerce and industry. Attention is also given to government regula 
tion of transportation agencies, 

Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

A study of the economics of the motor transportation business with emphasis on freight 
ind passenger carriers and the highway system, Particularly designed for students of 
business and of civil engineering. 





urine, 


























Management 


Business Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 103 and junior standing. 
A brief description of the structure and major functions of business followed by evaluation 
‘af the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises. 


437. 


449. 


a 


2 


435. 


g 


350. 


442. 
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Office Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or ST 302, or consent of instructor, junior 


3 3 
‘Office organization, equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction of office 
activities, executive control. 

Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC i baie. standing. 

‘A study of the principles und practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail 
store. Store location, layout, baying, pricing, and merchandise control are cousidered ainong 
other topics. 

Sales Management (5). Pr., EC 205, EC 331, junior standing. 

A study of the principles und ‘practices of sound organization und administration of n sales 
organization. Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, 
compensating, and supervising salesinen, sales planning, setting wp sales territories and 
quotas and other problems. 

Advanced Personnel Management (5), Pr., EC 442 or PG 461, 

‘This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront per- 
sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel. Specialized problems und sbjects such 
as: maintenance of communications, wages and incentives, morale, merit rating, develop- 


ment and training of leaders, counseling, grievance control and recoguition of humun factors 
in industry will be considered, 


Business Policies and Administration (5), Pr., EC 202, EC 205, or consent of 
instructor, junior sti 3 

‘A study of ‘the formulation und application of policies and programs pertaining to pers 
sonnel, production, finance, procurement and sules in the business enterpris 


Marketing 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr,, EC 200 or 201. 

A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing 
tions, methods and institutions. 

Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 
‘This course is a study of the nature and fauctions of credit, credit investments, oredit 
information, mercantile and installment credit, credit department, organization and man- 
agement, collection methods, credit insurance, éte. 

Salesmanship (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A study of the principles and problems in personal selling covering the various stepe 
volved in the selling process. Consideration is also given to the eoonomles of selling 
to material useful to saledmen but outside the field of selling techniques. 

Advertising (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing, 

A study of the principles and practices involved in ailvertising. Material covered includes 
the analysis of the need for adyertising, preliminary product and market analyses nocded 
for efficient advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising 
production, 

Purchasing (5). Pr, EC 331, junior standing. 
‘This course deals with the objectives, the control and the direction of industrial purchasing. 
Marketing Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

‘This course deals with marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal 
markets, trade barriers and legislation, 

Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

A study of the methods of scientific research in the fleld of marketing and their application 
to the solution of marketing problems, Deals with the planning of an inventiation, 
gathering data, tabulation and analysis, editing, interpretation of date, presentation of 
reports, determination of market potentials and of vations types of quotas. 


Retail Merchandising (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 433. 

Deals with the planning, policies, procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced 
assortment of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profituble operation, 
Profit computation, pricing, inventory evaluation, stock planning und stock control ure 
among topics covered. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

‘This is wa survey of the problems of the industrial workers from the standpoint of the 
worker, the employer, and society. 

Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or IM 906, junior standing. 

A course dealing with the management of labor, touching upon selection, training, place 
ment, turnover, payment policies, employee representation, ete. 

Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350, junior standing. 

Analysis background, content, and significance of industrinl relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social security laws. 
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Industrial Relations (5), a EC 200 or 201, junior 
lective bargainis 


An analysis of legislation, ‘ing, union-1 saannem corporation and eco- 
nomic eouditions bearing upoo Feag eh cats 
Job Evaluation (8). Pr., EC 442, junior pier oeaai or Gonsent of instractor, 

Wage and salary policy and administration with emphasis on the rationalization of wage 
und salary structures through effective utilization of the techniques of job evaluation 

Job analysis. 

Incentive Methods (3). Pr., EC 442 and EC 447, junior standing or consent of 
instructor. 

The methods and associated problems of. providing incentives for workers and manage- 
went personnel in industry and business. 





Statistics 
Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., EC 200 or 201, sophomore standing. 
A RREiT od faa oskede oe sllewicce pemmertnes enka eens! este Ey 
and graphic presentations, frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference. 
Advanced Statistics (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 345 or MH 127 and con- 
sent of instructor. 
More ndvanced methods of statistical anulysis including curve Atting; curvilinexr, mul- 
uple and partial correlation; analysis of variance. 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


). ‘The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 


standing ‘or consent of instructor. 

The course considers the computation of the national income, eee uses of income data, 
interest rates, saving and investment, the monetary and credit syst 

Value and Distribution (5). Pr, EC 200 and graduate standing or consent of 


instructor. 
‘This course is an atterypt to set forth the positive content and limitations of the modern 
theories of value, wages, rents, and proBits, 


. Management Problems (5). By. EC EC 480 or permission of instructos 


Ka eitalostow Of basta askasbative pecbloas a baaiotss sd todustry) aitentlon piv 
to manegerial contcols ar spplicd tm ndaministrative nad operative Functions 

Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202. 

The course presents an analysis of decision theory nnd of criteria for decision-making con- 
ccming output, pricing. capital budgeting. scale of operations, investment and inventory 
control. Attention is also xiven to concepts of profits, production and cost functions, com= 
petition and equilibrium for the firm and the industry. A brief introduction to linear pro- 
gramming is included. 





Business Research (5). Pr, EC 202, 


The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of gee and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will be 
reese 

Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. 

A course, primarily non-technical, designed for the student who will be confronted with 
business problems requiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and 
the accepted methods of applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. 

A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modem accounting principles und procedares. 

Accounting Systems (5). 

Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

‘This coume will cover the application of auditing principles and procedures to practical 
Problems encountered in the Geld of public and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (8). Pr EC 417 and graduate standing or von- 


sent of 
‘This course is an extension to and a consolidation of all the other advinced accounting 
courses, Attention will be given to preparation for special accounting examination, 


Personnel and Labor Policy (5). 
Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personnel or labor problems, programs and 
cases. 


Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
‘A course designed for those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic 


problems. 
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665, oes ar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 und graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy. 


674. een Statistical Bnav (5). Pr., EC 474. 
Further study of analysis of 


Variance; analysis of voyariance; introduction to econometrics, 


699. Research a Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Geography (GY) 
For listing of courses, see page 267, 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 
For listing of courses, see page 315. 


Sociology (SY) 
For listing of courses, see page 316. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Associate Professor Ellisor 
Assistant Professors Cadenhead®, Newell, Roughton, and Spencer 
Instructor English® 
Orientation 
101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 

Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college students anil to 


assist them in understanding teaching as a profession, (Credit in EED 101 excludes credit 
in EED 102-3-4.) 


102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Designed to help freshmen achieve optimum personal, 40% 





1, and intellectual development 
as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Credit in EED 102-34 
excludes credit in EED 101.) 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


$10, Reading Improvement (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. General elective. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in PG 101.) 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills. Ench stu- 
dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate 
329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6), Lec. 5, Lab. 3, Pr., FED 300 or con- 
sent of department chairman. 
Creative and recreational expression, involving basic knowledge and understanding, labora 
tory demonstrations, and experimental approaches useful in this development, including mch 
areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play uctivities, creative dramatics, creative writs 
ing, and use of Jearning materials. 
Teaching Basic Skills (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3, Pr., FED 300 or consent of depart- 
ment chairman. 
The teaching of language, number, and related skills, emphasizing knowledge and under- 
standing, use of appropriate instructional materials, Iuboratory demonstrations, and experi- 
mental approaches basic to the development of these skills. 
371. Fundamentals of Reading (4), Pr., junior standing, 
1 teaching of reading with appropriate attention to books and materials, 
396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
irman. 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additionul instruction in music. 








370, 


© Temporary. 
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421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Enyironment (6), Lee, 
5, Lab. 8. Pr., FED 300 or consent of the department chairman, 
The development of sociai understandings and relationships through study of the natural 
und social environment. Attention ia given to such areas as social science, natural and 
physical science, health and safety through uso of approprite children's books and other 
instuctional materials, Inboratory demonstrations and experimental approaches, 
Undergraduate students in ae sgreat Omens are eligible to complete require- 
ments for teaching in certain areas in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program und a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter hours in the subject~ 
matter field selected, Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program include health, 
hysical education and recreation, page 267; industrial arts, page 321; and the areas 
isted under Interdepartmental, ry ¢ 280. (For description of student teaching re- 
quireinents, see page 280.) Available courses for meeting the nableot-matios concen- 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field included in the twelve- 
grade program. 
425. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15), Pr., senior standing, 
(Far description, see page 280.) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 

461. Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5), Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor, 
Principles of 1 iz instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
learning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total schoo) and com- 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials, 

474, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of instructor, 
An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in gradey one through 
nine. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building, and 


Music in, the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 

To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 

music. Appropriate adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 

studied and evaluated. 

497. Organization of Elementary School Music (3). Pr, junior standing and EED 
529 or IED 423. 


‘Theory and development of the masic program in the elementary school. 


Graduate 

646, Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study, 
‘A problem using research techniques. ‘The problem will be selected in consultation with 
the professot who will supervise it. A problem should be selected which will contribute 
to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes crodit in. this 
‘pourse,) 

649. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). 
A critical study and evaluation of recent developments in the elementary and janjor high 
school with implications for teaching the basic skills, 


‘The two courses which follow constitute an area of concentration in the Beld of 
reading. EED 461 is a prerequisite for EED 642 which is designed for remedial 
tenchers, supervisory personnel and those wishing specialized training im the field of 
reading, EED 656 will be restricted to persons interested in developing an area of 
Speciulization appropriate for diagnostic, consultative, or supervisory services. 

642. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or EED 371. 
‘To produce skilled workers in the remedial aspects of reading. Emphasis will be placed 
on the diagnosis of reading disabilities and appropriate individual and group techniques 
for correcting deficiencies discovered. 

656, Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5- 
10). Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman, 
Clinical “experiences in diagnosing problems in reading und related areas. Also. clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 
Each of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following areas of 


the elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, ira] Science, 
and (L.) Social Science. 











496. 
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651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization Ae Pr., 18 hours of 
sputoniate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
Review, analyst, and Ynterprtation, of svallable recearci’ ith emphaile on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school, 

652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr, 18 hours of ap- 
proueiate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 

itical study of teaching practices ond ceappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement. 

653, Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap. 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours OF pi chology and professional education. 
Advanced study of program, organization, und development of basic and. supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school syatems in the continuous improves 
ment of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr,, 18 hours of ap- 
igroptiats subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given ta the 
utilization of human and materia) resources und the coordination of areas of spoctalication 


with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community 
Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 


tion; music; speech; speech correction; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in elementary education, 
659-660, Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva: 
lent, and permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the up- 
plication of concep! winciples, und skills acquired in previous course work, 
For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 





Thesis 
699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Weaver 
Professors Carlovitz, Honnell, Russell, Spann, and Summer 
Associate Professors Chadwick, Graf, Holmes, Lowry, Nichols, and Sprague 
Assistant Professors Feaster, Miller, and Slagh 
Instructors Barnes, Littleton, McDaniel, McKay, and Rogers 


263. Circuit Analysis I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 203 and MH 361. 
Basic definitions; laws; theorems; techniques, 


304, Electric Cirouits (4). Pr., MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206. 
Passive and active circuits, Not open to electrical engineering students. 
305. Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304, 


Instrumentation systems; communications systems. Emphasis on application. Not open to 
electrical engineering students. 


306. Machinery and Power Transmission (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304, 
Electrical machinery; power transmission, Emphusis on application, Not open to electrical 
‘engineering students. 


361. Circuit Analysis 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 263. 
Sinusoidal steady-state analysis, including magnetically coupled circuits; Fourier analysis. 


862. Circuit Analysis TI (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr,, EE 361. 


Transients. 

363, Distributed Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 962, 
Transmission lines; other distributed parameter systems, 

372. Electronics and Communications I (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 361, 
Semiconductors; gns and yacuum devices; active circuits, 

373. Electronics and Communications II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 
Amplifiers; oscillators; modulation; feedback; information theory. 

$83. Energy Conversion and Transmission I (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 361, 
Electrical energy transmission; electramechanical energy conversion. 

442. Closed-Loop Systems (4). Lec. 8, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 383, EE 471 and junior 
standing, 
‘Treoater functions; root focus plots; Nyqulit and Bode dlagrams; compensation. 
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. Solid State Electronics (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471, EE 491 and junior 


standing, 

Applied solid state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits, 
Digital Computers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Logic efreuits; system analysis; applications of Boolean Algebra, 

Nuclear Instrumentation (3), Lec, 3, Pr,, EE 471 and junior standing. 
Vivotronic systems und devices utilized in nuclear science and technology. 

Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing, 
Computer programming including time and ‘amplitude scaling. Computer solution of 
linear, non-linear, and partial differential equations. Simulation of various types of 
pliysival systems, 

Maynetic Devices (9). Pr., EE 481 and junior standing. 

Moghetie ampliferr and elated, maguetie: davies employing beth extiouic and, intrinslo 
oodbat 

Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr,, EE 362 and junior standing. 

Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with ompbasis on driving point fumotions, 
Electronics and Communications Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 373. 
Continuation of EE 373. 

Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

‘Theoretical topics in modern communications systems. 


Energy Conversion and Transmission IT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 383. 
Llectromechanical and electromagnetic energy conversion, 


Energy Conversion and Transmission III (5). Lec. 4 Lab. 3. Pr,, EE 481. 
Continuation of EE 481; other processes for conversion of electrical energy. 


Energy Conversion and Transmision Systems. (9). Pr BE 482 and junior 
stant 5 
‘Theoretical topics 4a modern: energy. conversion. eyitems 


Electronic Instrumentation for Graduate Students (4), Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 
203, MH 361, 8 hours of Electrical Engineering and junior standing. 

Fundamentals of electronic instrumentation; special topics. Not open to electrical eugi- 
neering students, 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter, 
Electromagnetic Fields 1 (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 363, 

Differential and integral equations of the electromagnetic field; boundary conditions; solu- 
tion of elementary boundary value problems. 

Electromagnetic Fields I ey Lec, 4, abe 3, Pr. EE 491. 


‘Theory and application of guided waves; theoretical and experimental study of microwave 
devices and systems; relationship between ela theory and circuit theory. 


Electromagnetic Fields II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pra E EE 492 and junior standing, 
Radiating systems; wave propagation in unbounded media; applications to space com- 
munications; illustrative experiments. 


\GRADUATE COURSES 


Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 614. 

Power transmission systeris operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems of 
design, protection, relaying, und mivteting;, varions types of instabilities; the utilization of 
network analysers of variogs types. 


baal Wolkege Lf ee (5). Pr. EE 614. 

fh volage ph jomena such as lighting wd corona discharge; analysis ond 
iets of eine equipment such as surge generators and protective devices; contem- 
porary problems of high voltage power transmission, grounding, and insulation, 
Advanced Electrical Mochins Design (5). Pr., EE 614. 
‘The methods of Kron, Parks, and Fortescue applied to both steady state and transient 
conditions; space barmonics a bunting; emphasis on equipment currently in use by 
power transmission systems and industrial plants. 


‘Transmission Lines (5). Pr., EE 614. 

Unified study of all types of wire transmission lines; special cases including taper, nou- 
uniform insulation and unbalance to ground; general theory and utilization of charts; stub- 
bing; per-unit techniques. 

‘Transients in Linear Systems (5). 

Transients in lumped and distributed parameter systems by classical and transform tech- 
niques. Associated material in differential equations, complex variables, and dynamics. 


Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 614. 
Measurements of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment. 
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Principles of Pulse Circuits (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614. 
Anulysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications. to pulse 
systems und laboratory work suited to the individual student's needs, 


tithes Closed-Loop Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614, EE 


Correlation of frequency and transient response; regulation of lamped and distributed 
Darameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and. travaformss 
off-on systems by phise plane and method uf Kochenburger; topics associated. with con- 
temporary publications. 

Network ‘Syntbesia (5). Pr., EE 614, 

Synthesis passive two-terminal and four-terminal networks; mergy relations; funda~ 
mental properties of driving-point immittances, electro-potential analogy; conventional 
and insertion loss method of design, 

Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 614, 

General study of computer components; operational amphillers, function generators, multi 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, raemory storage devices and read-ovta 
devices; techniques of computer operation. 

Advanced Applications of Electromagnetic Theory I (5). Pr., EE 493, 

Detailed analysis of yuided waves using advanced mathewatical techaiques; methods il- 
lnstrated by application to structures of practical interest, 


Advanced Applications of Electromagnetic Theory I (5). Pr., EE 630. 
Continuation of EE 630. 
Quantum Electronics (5). Pr., PS 618, 

role of quantum theory in electronics and communications; interaction of electromag. 
netic radiation and discrete energy level systems; microwave solid-state masers; optical 
masers. 


. Nonlinear Analysis (5), Pr. EE 614, 


Detailed study of systems of nonlinear differential equations with {ustrative exaruples 
drawn from models representing technological devices based on nonlinear effects. 
Parametric Electronics (5). Pr., EE 633. 

‘Theory of parametric systems; analysis of noise. 

Theory and Applications of Magnetic Semiconductors (5). Pr., PS 618, 

Types ‘of mugnetisma; interaction. of electromaynetic radiation and magnetic. moment i 
solids having strong exchange coupling; applications to communications and electronlos. 
Nonlinear Control Systems (5), Pr., EE 618. 

The analysis and synthesis of noolinear closed-loop control systems; Lyapunaf's methods: 
other stability criteria; numerical methods. 

Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., PS 606, 

A study of the dynamic properties of systems of chiryod 
tems constrained by steady or time-varying magneto Bel 
theory, Inboratory. models, and instrumentation, 
Information Theory ). Pr, EE 614, 

Quantitative study of information tranafyr in diserete and continuous obannels; 
fect of noise on communication channels; the use of efficient coding to increase tra 
sion reliability. 

Switching Circuits (5), Pr., EE 614, 

Application of Boolean Algebra to the design of switching circuits; illustrations drawn fom 
circuits used in the logical design of digital computers. 

Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged, 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter, 
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Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Collins, Ingram, Little, McOlung 
Assistant Professor Klepinger 
Instructors Johnson, Taylor, Wilhelm, and Zurfleih 


Engineering Drawing 1 (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plain Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 
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104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 


Gave principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems oo sections, 
sree and intersections of solids, 

105. Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102. 

‘Teclmical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and ibols; tracings, printing, and 
uther reproduction methods; steel and tiinber stroctures; riveting and welding. 

204. tp of Machines (3), Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq., 

S 

A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of muchines, including: 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of | motion by 
sinks, cams, gears, gear trains, and exible connectors. 

205. Applied Geschie ee Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
Revultants an brium Of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces; moments of 
parallel forces; general cased of reaction of copianer forces; stresses in simple trusses by 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, end frames with bending members; 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 

206. Technical Sketching (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EC 104 and EG 105. 

‘Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetric; perspective; shad- 
ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings. 

306, Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomograpby, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calenlus. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

612, Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 

Study’ of accepted types of jigs, Gxtures and dies; production sates, expense and savings, 
automatic touling design, indexing operations, 

620, Patents (5). Winter. 

Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of putent attorney, 
ratent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents, 


English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Benson, Current-Garcia, L. Gosser, Haines, Hoepjner, McCann, and Moore 
Associate Professors R. E. Amacher, Burnett, Jones, Littleton, and Woodall 
Assistant Professors Anne W. Amacher*, Butler, Durant, Faulk, Hudson, Jackson, 
aera Weng Polhemus, Rose, Stroud, and Zivkovic 
Instructors Cole, josser®, Johnson, Jeanette Jones*, Lawson, Mitchell, 
Patterson, ee ‘Scott, Sewell, Olivia Solomon, and Weissinger® 


‘The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Science and 
Literature are stated on page 195, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Bdecetion ‘on page 153. 

English sition (101-102 or 103-104) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 
910, Remedial English (5 hrs. lee —non-credit) 
‘in the fundamentals of grammar and composition. 
101-2. * Baglch Composition 5). EH 101 pr. for EH 102. All quarters. 
course in tials of grammar, composition, and reading. 
103-4. English Compoxtin for Superior Students (5-5). All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior student 
108, Classical Literature (5). All quarters. 
The reading and discussion of significant works of clussical Greek and Koman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancient thought. 
141, Medical Vocabolary: (5). All quarters. 
‘A course dealing with prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical 
terminology. 


208, a fiasatuen ne ton Weeeos Sore General elective, Pr., EH 108 or EH 253. 
The Mudy of about eight significant literary works of the Western World which provide 
seoenepaiasions siete pam eL Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 

tury periods, 


* Temporary. 
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Scientific Terminology (5), Spring 

A study of word parts in the Teoutiologies used in the medical, natural, und physical 
sciences. As far as is practicable, each student’s work is channelled in the direction of his 
special needs. 


Literature in English (5). All quarters. 
A study of the literature of England from 1400 to 1800. 


Literature in English (5). All quarters, Pr., EH 253. 
‘A stody of English and American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 


Greative Writing (3), General elective, Fall, Spring, 

A course devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. But thy student 
my te yea tee poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literaturi: 
Creative Wyaities (3). Seneral elective. Fall, Spring. 


A continuation of 


|. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. 


Not open to students with credit in EH’ 345. Beer writing for enginoers. 


Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 

A study of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student's command of his language und illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of buman thought, 


. The European Novel (5). Spring. 


‘The reading and analysis of sigpiewae novels by major European writers. 

An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter. 

Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fig~ 
ures as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare and Ibsen will be considered. 

The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. 

Medieval Literature in Translation (5). S 

‘The study of masterworks of English and Cecoean Siireranize Produced from 1250 to 1400. 


aa Mee Background (5). Winter. Not open to students with credit in 


Fu 108. from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literatury, 
Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters, 
A course in practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports. for 
students in business administration and pre-professional science. 
NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot cara crodit jn this 
course and also in EH 304. 
Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective, Fall. Not open to students 
yyith credit in EH 451-2. 
A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 
Contemporary Fiction (5), Fall. 
American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 
Contem| Drama (5). Sprin; 
Gontinental, British, and Art bet ie discs tee present day. 
Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 
‘Americun literature from the beginning to 1860. 
Survey of American Literature (5). Spring, 
American Uterature from 1860 to the present. 
Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 
X study of representative European short stories and novels. 
History of En; inglish Drama (5). Winter: 
English drama from the medieval period to 
Eighteenth Century English Literature 6) F 
A eikor St poem ead ea from Dryden poe ye Shenstone, 


Southern Literature (3). General Elective. Spring. 
‘The American Novel (5). Fall. 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 


The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective, Fall, 

‘A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen 
in the works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 
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385. Literature in the Scientific ett (3). ceneral elective. Winter, 
An investigation of w few major and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 
es fupact of scientific theory 224 pxrerii upon traditional. cultural, and philosophical 
values. 





390, Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 
‘The practice and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 


401. Advanced English Grammar (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior sta 
Peet tar gn nary acl is cea tae 


ALO. European Literature (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the 
prexent, with emphasis on the literature cf Italy, France and Germany, 


441. History of the English Lan, Winter. 
aA rate of fp hy po oan of the English language. 


450, Contem Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., i enue standin, 
The chet mode poet of Eopland end Aza . 
451-2. Shakespeare (5-5). Winter, Spring. Proj junior standing. 
‘The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the sec~ 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 
Credit for either or both of these: courses excludes credit for EH 350. 
456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of Romantic poetry from Gray to Kans. 
457. Victorian Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standin; 
The major poets und oa-dctign writers fom 1890 to 1800, 
459. Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan Period (5). Fall. Pr. op wed standing. 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Elizabethan Peri 
463. Eighteenth Cent fish Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Sy tm aac ie i 
481-2. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., ji 
he first quarter provides a survey of the devel rend, yo Bctiee from the Greek Romances 
tiown through the Renaissance and then concentrates on the te English novelists of the 
1sth Century. The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel fram Jane 
Austin to Thamas Hardy. 
491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate Resi Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the major American poets from thi ‘Colonia period to 1920. 
492, American Drama (5), Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the aineteenth 
century, with emphasis on developing tastes and techmques. 
495. Southern Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
‘A study of the poetry, Sction, and non-fiction prose writings in the South from’ Revolu- 








touary times to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern: regional uttitudes 
and trends, Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 


498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum 2.0 overall 
grade average and a 2.5 average in English courses; and consent of the Eng- 
lish Department. 


Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, as 
determined by the instructor aud student. An honors essay und a written examination will 
be required. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Fall, Winter. 

611-12, Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 
616-17. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. 

621. The English Language, 1: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter, 
622. Linguistics (5). Summer 1964. 

623. Beowulf (5). Spring 1965. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Winter 1966. 

626, Chaucer (5). Winter. 

631, Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Winter 1965. 
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632. Spenser (5). Spring 1966. 

633, Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Spring 1965. 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Fall 1964. 

635, Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring 1965, 

636, Milton (5). Winter 1965. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Fall 1964. 

G41. Studies in the Age of Pope (5), Winter 1965. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter 1966, 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5), Winter 1965. 

652, Victorian Poetry (5). Spring 1965. 

658, Victorian Prose (5). Fall 1964. 

654, Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring 1965. 

660, Modem Poetry (5). Winter 1965, 

661, Modern Fiction (5), Summer 1965, 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall 1964, 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring 1966. 
671, Studies in American Literature, 1800-1560 (5). Winter 1966, 

672, Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5), Fall 1964. 

673. Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Spring 1965, 

680. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Winter 1966, 

681, The History of Literary Criticism (5). Spring 1985. Continuation of EH 680. 
683. Studies in European Literature (5), Spring 1966. Pr., consent of instructor. 
684-85. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

699. Research and Thesis (5). 

799, Research and Dissertation (5). 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Acting Head Professor Stalcuy 
Professors Hollawa ae Punke 
Assistant Professors Millican, Phillips, Rosen, and Young 


Undergraduate 


200, Foundations of Education (4). Lec. $, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., PG 213 or 
equivalent; Pr., or coreq., PG 214 or equivalent, 
‘The social, philosophical and historical foundations upon which education 4s based. De- 
signed to provide the student with an overview of the educational enterprise and u baxis 
for depth study of the areas covered. Laboratory experiences* involving observations and 
Participation in actual work of an elementary or secondary school are provided, 


300. Principles and Practices in Fducation (4); Lee. 9, Tab, 2.1 All quarters. Pr. 
200 or equivalent, PG 219 and 214 or equivalent, admission to teacher 
ciation, 
Purposes of public education in a democracy. Study of curriculum, organization and 
administration of public education, school personnel, school finance and the school plant, 
The relation of theory to practice. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations and 
laboratory experiences* in the public schools. 


490. Evaluation in Education (9). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., senior standing, 
Analysis of methods, procedures, and evaluative instruments for determining teaching ef- 
fectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and met! 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and in- 
terpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences® in the public schools. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


420. Educational Sociology (5). Pr., PG 214 or equivalent, FED 200 or equivalent, 


junior standing, 
Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 


® See page 151 for complete description. 
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Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to students 
with credit in ED 635.) 

Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society. 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. (Not open to students with 
credit in AD 601.) 

Man as a social being, an analysis of his relationships, his social inventions, including 
community organization and structure, mores, value pattems, decision making and their 
significance for education. 


History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 

‘The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
rurly Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture, 


Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy Of education and their influence on edu- 
‘cational practice. Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent 
selentific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5), Pr., FED 600; FED 
636 or consent of department chairman. 

Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa- 
tional practice, Several patterns of thought are considered including supernaturalism, 
(dealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentalisin, 


Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman. 

Comparison among the educational systems of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving nttention ta the historic origins of different systems and to their present 
sociological und philosophical significance. 


Current Problems in Education (5), Pr., teaching experience. 
Interpretation of current issues concerning education, Problems of administration, super- 
vision, curriculum and their relationship to the total educational program are studied. 


Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem psing research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the su~ 
pervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Foundations in Curricolum and Teaching (5). 

Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools, 


Research and Experimentation in Education (5). ¥ 
Need for the continuous improvement of education through sound solutions to educational 
problems. The scientific method and its significance for improving education, Methodology 
im educational research and experimentation. 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

‘The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
Jems, tistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation of 
research and research findings. 








Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Skelton 
Assistant Professors Helmke, Ikenberry, waeaagion 
Instructors *, Henkin, Hoffman, and 3. 


Students who have completed two or more years of foreign language in high 


should continue that language on the intermediate level. College credit is not 


granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that language two 
years in high school. 


* Temporary. 
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French 

Elementary French I (5). 
To give toe srotont the feadarsentale ofthe Frech language together with as much sim- 
ple reading us time will permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
with special emphasis on idiomatic expression, 
Elementary French I1 Pr., FL 121 or equivalent, 
Kcoctnenthe OPE ae 
Intermediate French I (5). Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 
Designed to scquaint the student with the background and the civilization of France and 

the su time provide practice in reading current French, Special emphasis is placed 
she etn vom to wat act 
Intermediate Fr 1), Pr., FL 221 ceaimlan 
An introduction to ee iterature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued. 
Advanced French I AT BY Pr., FL a2 or equivalent. 
‘Outstunding prose works, especially short stories and novels, Continued emphasis on vo 
cabulary building and oral practice. 
Advanced French 1 (5). Pr. FL or equivalent. 
‘A continuation of FL 321, with’a seview of Freach grammar and practice in composition. 
Contemporary French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced ywoe~ 
tice in conversation. 





Contem French Lit a 
eens apOERry,} rreuph X iterature (5), Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

oN French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A atu development of French literature from the Chansons dle gosto throvgh the 

classical period. 
Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modem period. 


Spanish 

Elementary §; 
Lajrrairent alpen SL aap rye Spanish language, with practice in speaking, under= 
standing, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Spanish I Pr. 131 juivalent. 
& contiouaten bf FL: 1 Eh ceErs oR be omar 
Intermediate Spanish 1 (5). Pr., 132 or equiv: 
Designed bo scorer the scat Sith sha ciiaation Af Spain while opotidg paiotive ba 
reading and speakit 
Intermediate Spanish IT Pr., 231 juivalent 
‘An introduction to Spanish Conca Hagrssssistive vars ot auitendiag. Spanlsh writen 
will be examined. 
Per Siegal 1(5). Pr., FL 232 or equiv 

of Saou ted Spann recs wil revi Gt Spanle preu: 
mar oe ey sey fg composition. 
Advanced Spanish II Pr, FL 232 or equivalent. 
area tL a” costuuss ‘emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Contemporary Spanish Literature I {5} Pry FL, 232 or equivalent. 
elected veadings io the’ Uereture of Uae placioonta and cwrentiete wentutles, Advanced 
practice in conversation. 
Contempo: rary Spanish I Literature 11 (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings fr 5 merican Iterature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
datfioeel cession td erp. 


rh doe! f S) h Literature Pr., FL 232 valent. 
wh sy of development of eae literature oe eee del mio Cid through the 


Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 





German 


151. El 


lementary German I (5). 
‘An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under 
standing, reading, and writing. 


152. 
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. Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr. FL 262 or eq 
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Elementary German II (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 
& contiguation of FL. 151. : 

Intermediate German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. 

Designed to provide the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while 
providing practice in reading and. speaking the Janguage. 

Intermediate German II (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

An introduction to German literature. Representative works of various German authors will 
be studied, 

Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 

Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 351. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice, 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr,, FL 252 or equivalent. 

Sclected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practice in conyersation. 

Contemporary German Literature II (5), Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation ‘of 451. 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

‘the development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 
Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr.. FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 453, The development of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticlsm up to the present. 


Italian 


Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
an introduction to the structure of the Italian language, with practice in spenking, under 
standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Italian TL (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 
‘A continuation of FL 241. 


Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent, 
An introduction to the civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice ta 
yeading and speaking Italien. 


Portuguese 


. Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 


‘An introduction to the structure of the Brazilian language, with practice jn speaking, under 
standing, reading, and writing. 


. Elementary Portuguese IJ (5), Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 261, 








lent. 
An introduction to Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature, 


Russian 





Elementary Russian 1 (5). 

An introduction to the Russian language, with practice im reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing. 

Elementary Russian I (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 171. 


Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 
a EnttoductSon so Halen iyitzalio. Kupheaiy on. angulation, of vocabulary and practice 
in reading, 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, Hodgkins, and Richards 
‘Associate Professors Johnson and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, Larsen, and Steensen 


Introduction to Forestry (3). Fall, Winter. 
‘An orientation course for freshmen students covering all subject matter fields in profes- 
sional forestry as well as curriculum requirements and related academic relationships. 


©The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
senior students in other departments. 


264 
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Forest Cartography (2) <Prev 
Tatesiarion ie ie toy od nti erent engineering lettering, conventional manp siyns 
and symbols and application to planimetzic and topographic maps, map design und grida, 


Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A seral-quarterly forum required of all forextry students except in summer quarters. Visiting 
lecturers’ from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will’ disquss topies of m= 
portance ta the forest economy and interest’ to students. 


201-2. x Deadrology (3-3). Lee, 1, Lab, 6, Fall, Winter, Pr., BY 102, or permission 


203, 


204. 


205. 


301, 


302, 


309. 


S10. 


Si. 


313. 


35. 


316. 


390. 
391, 


instructor. 

Identification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the distribution of important 

forest trees of the U.S.A, One quarter devoted to Angiosperms and one quarter to Gysono~ 

sperms. 

Silvies (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202. 

Influence of site factors on the reproduction, growth, developinent, and charactoriaticn of 

forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the sito, ‘The classification of forest 

‘vegetation. 

Forest Mensuration (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring, Pr,, FY 202, CE 201, 
Methods and equipment wsed in measuring and computing the size, growth, and vol 

of trees and stands; units and volume of products; the preparation and use of volume ond 

yield tables; principles of sampling as applied to timber estixaates. 


eon Identification and Uses (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring, Pr. FY 201 or 


202. 
Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. 
Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and 
why individual woods are suited to some uses and not to others. Introduction of the stu- 
dent to the major uses of wood. The basic principles of lumber grading. 
Wood Measurements (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., MH 112, 
‘Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology, aslo wnits 
of measure, log rules and their hases, and log sealing. 
Silviculture (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr,, FY 101, FY 392, 
Methods of cutting for reproduction and’ stand improvement, Methods of slash disposaly 
silvicultural plans. 


Forest Fire Control (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr,, FY 101 and junior stand- 




















ra 

Forest fire protection, including organization, administration of the program, and detec- 

tion and suppression of fires. ‘Transportation, communications, and the operation, repait 

and maintenance of forest fire equipment. Public relations problems, 

Sampling (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 8. Winter. Pr., MH 112 or consent of instructor. 
theory of sampling from finite nnd infinite populitions. Probalistic concepts, include 

at ibenlidence Usii ad estimation “of ‘gptimisy orepartionel, end equal sample, si2¥% 

Concepts of random, systematic, multistage, double, and other sampling designs of 

stratification will be delineated. 

Advanced Mansurstion Q). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr., FY 309, FY 390, 

Forest growth and yield, aration and interpretation of stand, stock, and yield tables. 

Stand projection methods. Growth per cent, 


Wood Technology I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., FY 101 and one quarter of 
Dendrology, 
Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic Features. Basic micro= 
technique. Wood anatomy and properties. 
on Forestry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Pr., sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in 
Soeuinent economy, The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
‘woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions, 


Beecine ead Pisalng. (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 101. Coreq., FY 301. 
‘Theory and practice of seed collection, germination, seeding, and planting of forest trees 
in the nursery and in the Geld. 


Forest Economics (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 101, AS 202, junior standing. 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand and 
price relationships and predictions for the future. Input-output relationship io production. 


Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204. 
Practical experience in timber cruising and field application of forest mensuration principles. 
Forest Engineering (5). Lec, cera Lab. 12, Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201. 
Surveying and mapping 
Forest Ecology (3). Lec. 1, Tab, 6. ‘Sumner, Pr, FY 101, FY 203. 
Field study of the biotic and’ edaphic factors that affect the growth and development of 
forest stands. A study of natural plant succession in the Piedmont of Alabama. 
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Alabama Forest Industries (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101. 

Inspection and study of logging operitions and primary manufieturing of forest products. 
Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203, 

Vield taining in quantitative evaluation ‘of the productivity Of forest sites on the basis of 
soil properties, 

Range and Game Management (5). Lee. 5. Spring. Pr., FY 392. 
Winciples of range and game management as applied to forest properties. 

Lumber Grading (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Fall, 

‘Thoory and practice of lumber grading, including hardwoods and softwoods; yard, structural 
end factory grades. 

Fe oa Management (5), Lec, 5, Winter. Pr., FY 301, FY 316 and junior 
tanding. 

Grganieation and administration of forest properties; theory of working plans; regulation 
of cuts; cutting cycles and rotations. 

Logging (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr. FY 101. Coreq., FY 301, 

Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging, Field prace 
tice given in the sufe use of mechanical logging equipment. 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 12. Fall. Pr. FY 311, or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Preparation aod sectioning of hard materials fox microscopic study, Care and we of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections. 
Regional Silviculture (3), Lec. 3. Fall, Pr., FY 301 and junior standin ing. 

Value, growth, stands, species, and problems of forestry in the South, especially Alabama, 
“s compared to other states and regions. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., FY 309, FY 390 and 
{ustlog panting: 

's¢ of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic map control, plasimetric mapping, form-line mapping, timber 
type mapping and timber volume estimation. 

‘Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
junior standing. 

Neview of steps and procedures in preparation of minayement plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected ares, 
mien Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309 and junior 
standin; 

Revinw 6 statistical and sampling methods, Esperimental design aod anaiyals of date. 

Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Coreq., FY 311, 

Pr., PS 205 and junior andiog: 

‘Typex and characteristics of king glues. ‘The theory, design, and manufacture of 

laminates and other glued products. ‘The student will be introduced to research techniques 

ond procedures by pursuing « specific study that will culminate in a comprebensive report. 

Forest Valuation ©. Lec. 5, Fall. Pr., FY 204, FY 316 an id fener standing. 

Buses and methods of determining the value of stumpage and lood, Calculation of taxes 

‘on and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance ax applied to a forest 

enterprise, Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 

Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 315 and 

junior standing. 

Prineiples and practices applicable to the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 

Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 

cere Wht f TI (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., FY 311, CH 203, PS 205, 

an 

hie Aaa mie ealern Ot cated listo eat Dsl ites, Mme pad lacs 
ical properties, chemical processing of wood. 

Wood Technology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 


junior standing. 
fechanical properties of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
design of wood structures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr, FY 311 and 
poten ges and Wuition of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies. 

Seasoning ced Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 


ior 
Aenared Gor, Wood tacsciogy meals eal, Lobettiony mally GF tecketiote 03. cquieovat 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 











436, 


450. 


490. 


601, 


610, 


611. 


617. 


640, 


691, 
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Forest Policy (3). Lec. 3, Fall. Pr., FY 101 and junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural heri- 
tages and national economic situations as causative factors, Some time Is devoted to xev= 
eral basic considerations important in developing forest policy. 


Forest Products Merchandising (5), Lec, 8, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr., FY 101, FY 
204, junior standing. 

Tn luction of both round and sawn products on the forest products market serves as « 
basis for the course. Special emphasis is placed on relationships between stumpage value, 
production costs, and selling price of each product. Problems designed to demonstrite the 
effect of integrated merchandising of forest products wre supplemented with sawmill demon- 
‘trations and Geld discussions, 


Forest aoe Management (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. FY 203 or BY 415 and 
\ior standi 

iiluaoue of forests and forestry, practices, upon. streamflow, 

Farm Forest Management I (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Field demonstrations to be arranged. Methods of measuring forest producty and computing 

volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice on farm woodlots. 

Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable ta woodlot management. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer, For majors in Education or Agsi- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

‘The importance of forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies, An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Churacteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest mauage- 
ment and their application. 


Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring, Pr., senior standing, 

Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems. Required of all gradwate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 203. 
‘Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose ond 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management, Review of current 
knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees. 


Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of Forest soils in relation 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special em- 
phasis on forest soils in the southern pine region, 


Forest Inventory (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 417, FY 309. 
Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 


Farm Forest Management II (3), Lec. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing, 
Organization of the woodlot for continuons forest production. Methods of balanving 
cut and drain, und plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot us « business. 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Stutly: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam 
pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, (G) 
Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (I) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology, (KI For 
est. Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of Wood. & 
Derived Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, and (P) Timber 
Physics, 


Special Problems (8 to § hrs.). All quarters. 

Study of a special problem in forestry or wood utilization. 
lesser magnitude than a thesis but will test the student's ability to do thorough library 
research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, und to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall 
be limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 











Such a problem will be of 
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Geography (GY) 
Professor Richardson 
Assistant Professors Bagwell and Dorman 
“hs Not to juniors or seniors. 
1 Tae ge ie RAED. hlan and ht Seka te ato to the Ean ay a plane 
Tocatioa, climate, land forms, water bodies, minerals, sols, biota. 
103. Economic Geography (5). Not to juniors or seniors. 
An elementary, systematic study ation and environmental felations of man's 
principal economic works. Designed primarily for business adminixtration students. 
301. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international 


activities of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


303. Geography of the Soviet Union (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
‘The physical and human geography of (aes pss: R. and its role in international affairs. 
304, Geography of South America nD). Be Pr., standing. 
A regional survey of economic scar nlwe resources and products. 
305. GC f North Ay PES junior standin; 
po ORR LES, =). Dag ne eg Ee 
306. Geography of Europe (5). Pr., ji Spatlox standing. 


An maalvais Of the inBuences of climote, surface features, and natural resources on the 
distribution of peoples, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to 
‘eich country within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder 
bf the world. 
307. Geogral of Asia ior standing. 
Geography imate, soared ‘natural resources and thelr influence upon the distri- 
Sealed ncnplon soak hatadstoe o> comers 
208. Ceo raphy of Africa Pr., junior st: 
Sy oe eet Used GE Abice wih. paloler eughasis on the, ars end 
ee ete A et oper importance. 


404. Physical Geo; of the World Pr, senior standin; 
Selacted eer Renal ‘geography. Au Soil, water, miners’ Gora and fauna will be 


studied. 
405. Cultural Geogray if the World Pr., senior ate standi 
A stuay of ‘te ee of pbysiogr Le factors sre ie menial political 


development of peoples and states. 


407. World Resources and Their Utilization . Be junior standing. 
Tae warts principal natural tecourees are studied pearly from the’ geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topograpby, water supply, power sources, climate, etc.). 
Covers the principles of resource appraisal, the changing nature of resource utilization, and 
resource conservation. 

650, Ge Seminar (5). Pr., graduate pared or consent of instructor. 
Secerapey. students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 


Heolth, Physical Education = Recreation (PE) 


Head Professor 
Professors Land, Lapp, Fond Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Yi 
oiaweoss om Benga oan a Hr Re, ira ad Walen 
instructors fac) urie, Lynn, 10 
Tomlin, Waldrop, and nd Washington 
yeesenoners rancis 
‘The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation comprises’ (1) courses ical education for all students, (2) courses 
for the major and minor in healt Bereta aesent concer Ghat (3) protessnal cores 
for students in aration for come 
In satisfyin; the six-quarter requirement in Physical Education, unless deferment 
is recommended by the student’s Dean, all undergraduate students under 26 years of 
age must register for physical education in the first and succeeding quarters of resi- 
dence until this requirement has been met. Any deficiencies in physical education 
incurred at Aubum University and/or elsewhere before the student reaches age 26 


* Temporary: 
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must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 
transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 

Course Requirements (Men). First. quarter freshmen with “A” classification are 
required to take PE 100, Students placed in the “B” health classification may be 
required to take PE 100, depending upon their physical disability. 

ii order to receive a'well-rounded program ef activites, students are required to 
pass one course in each of the areas fisted below. Successful completion of inter- 
mediate swimming is required of all men students. However, if a student must take 
two swimming courses to meet the aquatic requirement, he may omit one course in 
any area except Fundamentals. 

Area Requirements| (Men) —Fundamentals, Team Sports or Rhythms, Individual 
Sports, Combative Sports, Aquatics**, and Gymnastics, 

Varsity Sports (Men).—A student who has received credit for varsity athictics 
may not repeat the same area in physical education activities. 

Course Requirements (Women)—Swimming** 

Hygiene (Women)—Three hours required of all freshman women, Hygiene 110 
may be taken for 3 credits in lieu of Hygiene courses 111, 112, and 113. 

Credit —All courses carry one quarter hour credit per quarter (maximum of six 
quarter hours allowed on degree), No duplication of courses, is permitted except in 
Varsity sports, or for students who have health classifications of "C”. 


















‘Course No. 

Individual Sports ta 
: ° 50 oiling 
Basic Physteal Education 150 =~. - sour 
153-154 — Badminton 
— Sports Education ‘155-156 Bowling 
lees 157-158 = Galt 
- 159 .... ‘Mass Games & Relays 
Beginning Swimming 160-161 ‘ecreational Syyorts 


intermediate Swimming 
. Synchronized Swimming 


Rifle Marksmaoship 
fe Saving and Water Safety =" 


Tennis 
i 























Weight. Training 
Basic Equitation 
oes Varsity, Galt 
Varsity: Tenai 
re Varsity ‘Track 
=a Verwtty, Wrestling 'y Cross Country 
Apparatus 
S"Trumpoline ing pees 
pane Softball 
sotrgnmnnee Folle Dance 
. Contemporary Dance Volleyball 
. Tap Dance Varsity Basketball 
176-177 Dance Varsity Baseball 





178... 


Ballet 





— Varsity Football 


110, Hygiene (3), 
Problems in personal, mental and environmental hygiene. 
111-112-113. Hygiene (1-1-1). 
PE 111 deals with problems in personal hygiene; PE 112, mental hygiene, suggesting cer 
tain principles for working out individual difficulties; and PE 113, environmental hygiene: 
@ consideration of the sociological environment and public health education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 


133, Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 


167. Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4, 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 


© Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 


** Students currently certified as Water Sufety Instructors by the American Red Cross are ex 
empt from this requirement. 


106. 


190. 
191, 
201. 


g 


206. 


212. 


214. 
221. 
278. 


280. 


# 


301. 
803. 


Si. 


312, 


313, 


314. 
316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


$70, 
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Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, 


‘Team Sports; Theory and Techies e. #3 1 Lab. 4. 
Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, iball, and volleyball. 
Introduction to Physical Education) Lec, 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
An introduction to Id of phy lucation from the earliest ‘periods to the present. 
Eolas is placed on Ge areal t biological and phychological principles of physical 
education, 
Basketball (Men) len) (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
‘The fundamental techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 
Foothelt (Men} en} (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
The fundamentals of football and the diferent 8 types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
xeneralahip. 


Eleraentary S School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
survey of physical education activities retilie tor eae fe fs! Bol ake wipe including 
teaching 
inesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., YM 220-221, PS 204. 
Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lake 4 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 
Si Dance: Theory Technis (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4, 
aa fount knowledge meter Sade of toc and Go ace 


Basketball Officiating $2). Lab. 3, 
Diseussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 





|. Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 
Volleyball Officiating ( (1). Lab, 3. 

Discussions, pr ip experiences. 
Recreation Leadership ©. toe Tae 5. Winter, Summer. 
Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 
Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infelding, outficlding, batting and 
baserunning. 
Track and Field (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics. The organizing and con- 
ducting of track meets, 
Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 
3. Pr. completion of} PE 278 or equivalent. 
Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
iecreation propa. 
Theory and Conduct of Team S; for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
A study of lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application 
‘of the skills and principles of team sports. 

and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. 
Skills, and techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and 
principles of individual and dual sports, 
Th and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Skil. bad techniques for teaching a sth att tumbling. 
Tests and Measurements (3). 
Analysis, administration, and interpretation of tests and measurements in health, physical 
education and recreation. 
Ee of Reale = Health Education (5), Lec. 5. 
knowledge and its application to the school program. Includes _prin- 

are sects 0d techniques of health education in elementary and secondary schools. 
Eetociples of B of Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 
‘The significance a meson of leisure; peste of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States. Principles of prograin planning and development at state and local levels 
af government, in schools nod Ja, todlstry. 
Outdoor Recreation (5). Lec, 5. 
Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water. 


Dance Survey (3). Se 3, Pr., completion of two or more dance 
Designed to ae ioe and develop the etek in a more adequate understanding of 


Ath Dees Gk dome wa Ne WS cappeabsclty San ‘peccspation an perioereees ce sat 
advanced level beyond that of the service courses. 


270 
372, 


401, 


405, 


416. 


409. 


619. 


626. 


651. 


669, 


101, 
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Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing dance programs, exhibitions of physiral 
activity and festivals, 

Nee and Administration (5), Lec. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 
standing, 

Adminlseition of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction und 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization. 


. Athletic Injuries, First Aid and Safety (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


ic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. Developing the knowledge, sills, 
and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor's rating in First Aid. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., VM 220-221. 
Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 


Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 und 221, 
Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertwning (o special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily und permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
Posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Advanced Hygiene (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the 
role of the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr., \n- 
dergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. 

Specific application of physics, physiology, and psycholoyy to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, movale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athlet: 


sehen Fitness, A Critical Analysis (5). Pr., VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 
oval, 

tical analysis of physical Atness objective of physical education through inquiry ito 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness ap- 
praisal and guidance. 

Research Studies in Health and Physical Education (5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 hours of prychology, and professional education. 
leview, analysis, and interpretation of uvailable research with emphasis on designing now 

research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 

physical education. 

Experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 

education and athletic situations, 











. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


‘Undergraduate 
Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 


Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achirve 
optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to assist 
them in understanding teaching as a profession, (Students sectioned by area of specialize 
tion.) (Credit in PE 101 excludes credit in PE, 102-3-4.) 


102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 


414, 


423. 


‘igued to belp freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intollectual development 
as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) (Credit in PE 102-3-4 excludes credit in PE 101.) 

Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

(For description, see page 280.) 

Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalents 
Pr., or coreq,, FED 300 or equivalent, 

(For description, see page 280.) 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
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progrem or in one of the areas included in the twel program. (For spp 
priate: sane in Teaching or Program, see SED, page 314, IED, page 280, and VED, 
page 32) 
425. Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 200 
or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, 
and funior or senior standing. 
(For description, see page 280,) 
429, Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pe,, junior standing, 
Defigmed to belp the teacher with the details of bealth observation and to. aid in health 


guidence of individual pupils as well as to acquaint the teacher with the health services 
available through local and. state departments, 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 

646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., Oye ome of Graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the 
wera prolemna "A: tection shield tee peecied wish eit-sonkdarn’ 6 tbe WpETE 
Uf the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960-excludes credit in this course.) 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psycho) and professional education, 

A critical st of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of Barchology en and fessional education. 

Advanced course devoted to a study of program, organization, and development of basic 
acd Incolsaeay GoteUdl Lac aaktig aster enntan sal peas arene tehita ee 
uous fimprovement of curriculum and teaching’ practices. 

654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Tepient Education in Elementary and 

Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology professional education. 
Evaluated nad favestgation of teaching effectivmes with attention also xiven to. the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 
education with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 
wnunity, 





History ond Political Science (HY) 
relict ret 
rt 
Research Profesor fessor McMillan 
Associate Professors Belser, Soko ‘k, Naylor, Reagan, and Williamson 


‘Assistant Professors McNorton, Metzger, Ow: 
Instructors Atkins, Findley, Roberson, Shell, and Wetssinger® 


101. History of the United States (5). 
history of our country to 1865, Required of majors and minors in the Social Sciences 
a the School of Education. 


102, History of the United States (5). 
‘The history of our country since 1865. Required of majors and minors in the Social 
Sciences in the School of Education. 


LOS 205-305-405 Current Events (1). 
The events of the world today based ou current periodicals, 


107. United States History (5). 





General survey of American History covering ioportant phases from the period of dis- 
‘Srery and Colatteation fe the frase Kapdit for tse coone ecslader allt for iY 101 
or 102. 


204. History of the Modern World Gy General elective. (Credit in History 208, 
312, ad aly excludes credit for this course.) 
Brief survey of major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the modern 
world civilization, Primarily intended for students in Engineering curricula, 


* Temporary. 
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206. 


207, 


209, 


210, 
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312. 
313, 
314. 


315. 


871. 
403, 


404, 
406. 
407. 


408, 
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410. 
411. 
412. 


413. 


44, 


419. 
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United States Government ba Pr,, sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 209 ex- 
cludes credit for this course. 
A survey course in national, state, anid local government, 


World History (5). Pr., 


sophomore ing. 
A survey of the leading events in World History frony ancient times to 1648. 


. World History (5). Pr., 


sophomore standing. 
A survey of the leading events in World Mee, from 1648 to the present. 
National Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 206 excludes 
credit for this course.) 
‘Advanced course in nature, theory aud practice Of national government in the United States 
State Government (5). Pr., sophomore standin: 


a 
Advanced course in the nature, theory and practice of state and tmunicipal goverouint 
of the United States with emphasis on Alabama government. 


Medieval History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 
Modem European History (5). Pr., junior standin 

euhoa teen! the ry of Discovery to = 


Recent European How G oe (ae standing. 

Europe since 1815, wit jal emphasis on the period sinon World War I. 

United States coal Thad History (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic and social history of the colonies from their fuunding through the 


American Revolution. 


International Organization (3). General elective: Pr., junior standing. 
‘The evolution of international organization from the Sends a Thcough the Caited Nations 


. The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., junior standin: 


The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs, (Excludes 2 areal 


History of the West (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The development of the West and of its influence on American history, 
The Age of jefferson and Jackson (5). Pr., junior standing. 
United yomgetta= the establishment of the government under the Constitutioe 
Uhrugh the Comprocnise oF 1850. 
Recent United States lent (5). Pr., junior standing, 
United States history since 
The Civil War and Reconstrton( 9. Pr., junior standing. 
The political, economic, social, and mulitary aspects of the period coversd 
Political Science (5). Pr., IY 206 or 200 and j standing. 
A systematic study of the nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, forms. 
and functions of the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory, 
United States Political Parties (5). oa junior standing. 
The development of political parties, their policies and influence in United States: history 
Constitutional History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Survey of the origins and development of the Constitution of the United States. 
Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 
History of politcal thought from ancient times to the present. 
Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing. 
County, city, and town governments, with erties emphaxis on their operation in Alabama. 
World Politics (5). Prod junior standing. 
Methods, motives and. seasons goversing the political and international. relations between 
the nations of the world, including the effect of the political and economic systems on these 
relations. 
Public Administration (5), Pr., HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing. 

and practice of organizing and edministering the institutions of goverment, with 
purticular attention to the problems of reorganization of departmental structure, the -civil 
service, and related personnel matters, and the role of personal relations and partisan poli- 
tics in ‘administration. 
Cosaparntire Goveroenant (5). Pr., HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing. 
A comparative study of the governments of other nations, with emphasis on the contrust 
petween the parliamentary system as exemplified in the governments of Great Britain, 
France, other Western European nations, and Cunada, and the presidential system of the 
United States. 
Southern Politics (5). Pr., SAS 0G satel IY I oie 15-200 ak Seine Seating, 
‘An analytical survey of regional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns, po- 
litical stratezy, current political groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of 
political science rather than history, 


460. 
472. 
48) 
452. 


625, 
626, 
627. 
6258, 
629. 
630. 
631 
632. 


104. 


301. 


£ 
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). History of Russia (5). Pr., j 


‘Tha Nussion people frown catty tas. bo aren Ereseat Particular eophas flak oa pres 
ent domestic institutions and foreign policy. 


A History of U.S. Diplomacy (5). Pr, HY 107 and junior standing. 


Chief events in our relations with foreign power trum the Revolutionary War to the 
present, and a study of the organization and working of our diplomatic machinery. (Ex- 
cludew credit for HY 322.) 


. The Far East (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A brief history of the development of the civilizations of the Fur East from early tines to 
the present, Emphasis is placed on internal affairs and institutions, 


. History of Latin America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A study of the pollieal, social and econcsake history of dha Latin Amterioan) Staten with 
‘emphasis on the inter-relations with the United States. 


Great Leaders of History (5). junior standing. 
A study of some world leaders and ere relationship to the great movements of history. 


History of England (5). Pr., junior standing. 
‘A brief history of the political, economic and social development of England. 


History of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A brief history of Alabama fom the beginning to the present. 


History of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the political, economic and social development of the South from colonial tines 
to the present. 


GRADUATE COURSES: 
United States Domestic Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Domestic Policy Since 1865 (5). 
United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 
Historical Methods (5). 
‘The Old South (5). 
The New South (5), 
Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5), 


. English and European History (5). 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Home Economics (HE) 


Professor Rose 
Associate Professors eee Caudle, Douty, Fayfeld, Prather, Ritchie, 
Spencer, and Van de Marl 
Assistant Professors Bliss, Cannon, Hinton, Morrill, Morton, 
Rush, Terrill, and White 
Instructor Lorendo 


Professional Courses 


Freshman Problems (5). Sums and Fall. 
‘A survey of the professional eld of Home Economies; areas of specialization; study of 
ties und careers through lectures, readings and visits to laboratories for teaching 
and research. 
poll arin bey Each quarter. 
and design. Emphasis is placed on the application of art 
so ta ea 


Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing 
in Home Economics. 

A mudy of the use and development of illostrative and demonstration. santerfuls tx the elds 

of interest to home economists. 

Home and ‘Pani, Life (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

‘A study of the relationships of family wm: economic nd social problems at all age 

tigi te Femer tasks of individuals. Deel beara aad Soria 

Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). General elective. All quarters. 

Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on sovial and batinaay solatione. 
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401. Extension Organization and Methods (5). Winter, Summer. 
History, organization, and programa eee ee extennin and edvcetianal methods of eam 
unica 


421. An Evaluation oft the Major Field (5). Pr., junior standing. 
the possibilities of the major Geld and the working techniques involved 
fe seine of tha postion svadabie. 


431, Ras Seminar (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and a major in Home 


conomics. 
Required for all Home Economics majors: Survey and discussion of recent studies on op~ 
portunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of characteristics, 
abilities, and skills necessary for success. 

GRADUATE COURSES FOR ALL MAJORS 
421. ta! Evaluation i in the Major Field (5). 
‘See description carried in undergraduate listing.) 

601- 2 Seminar in Home 
‘Students make reports oa the recent literature in the Beld of home economies, Seminur 
taay. be faken in say depistesent; child devalogeneal, clothing. and testis fodda and olic 
trition, or home management, 


603-4, Administration in Home Economics (5-5). 
‘A ‘study of administrative policies and procedures dealing with staff, personne), curriculi, 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, and 
program evaluation, This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, isita~ 
Hons to educational projects, and by visiting administrators. 

605. itis ok Beaoath Ss Bente Resins (3), 

‘A study of research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home 

Economies. 

609. Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). 
Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of @ grufewe 
in the student's chosen field of study. 

651. Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5). 
This course is designed to aid bome economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, und 
accumulating illustrative materials. 

699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


Clothing and Textiles 


105. Fundamentals of Clothing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 
Selection of desig and fabric; cutting; fitting und construction of garmenty for personal use, 
205. corabine for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 105 or 
it 
Ristodly of te soundest of oloting for the dtitigical famlly group. Sullébiy ipirmunts 
are planned and made for members of the family. 
215. Clothing, Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring. Pr., HE 104, 105. 
‘A study of color, line, form and texture as a basis for designing apparel. 
305. Falloring (3). Lat pas 9. Winter, Summer. Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 
fabric and tailoring of a suit or cont 
315. Tentiles (5). he: "3 Lab 4 Fall Pr., CH 103, 
The principal aim of the course development ‘of sound judgment in the selection of 
Ronis Uieeieant mee eeaniate 
325. Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Lire Fis eA EC 200, junior standing. 
A study of the practices and policies of retail s 
385, etalk Training: (8). Fall. ee HE 325. 
‘experience with pay fo large department store. Students are given 
Feces Tanerociias sais Sepervies: Schema ily Nyy oregon 
345. oath eae a2 SSF Tah: Lab. 2 General elective, Each quarter. 
A study of exvotivn sxalor vie; ‘metal ork, loatberwotk, oockalcty 
ontne piatiaeton 
355, Consumer Textiles (3). a 3. General elective, Falh, Winter 5 pbs Spring. 
A study of textile fabrics, Snisbes, and trade practices with special ‘on consumer 
problems. 
405. Creative Costume Design (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 
ro — two quarters of clothing construction, 
of making dress forme, designing, draping and. exeowting original designs, De- 
Sac nnd ir tees re aC 
415. Hist f Textiles Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and ior standin; 
pe ed aaecooen a ae tae eee eater Selig froma: 
varliest times to the present day. 





435, 


650, 


653. 





658, 


659, 


207. 


407, 


417. 


437, 


447, 
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History of Costume (5), Lec. 5. Pr,, element art and junior standing. 

A study of the outstanding historic modes in dress for men. and women from early times 
to the present day, 

‘Textile Testing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 315. 

‘Tosting household and apparel textiles with standard textile testing equipment according 
to Eons .M. methods, and the application of data found to better consumer understanding 
und practices. 





GRADUATE COURSES 


Plat Patters Designing (5). Pr,, 15 quarter hours undergraduate clothing. 

A atudy of commercial methods of pattem making. Developing « foundation pattern 
from which to design and cut garments, Attention is given to variations from the norm 
of human body measurements and to the noed for further research in designing for various 
age groups. 

Clothing und Textiles Literature (5), 

A study of written material in the Held of Clothing and Textiles with spooial eraphasis on 
current periodicals, pamphlets, and roports of recent research, Required of all candidates 
for the master’s degree in Clothing and ‘Textiles. 


Economics of Clothing. Consumption (5), Pr., EC 200, HE 205, 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economies, moder trends 
in manufacture and distribution und labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Special Problems in Clothing Economics (5). Pr., HE 653, 
‘A study of individual family problems relating to the economics of clothing and textiles, 
with practical application to thy preset day consumer, 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 














* "The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used us a busix for advanced work along the same 


lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Speed Techniques in Clothing Construction (5), Pr., 10 quarter hours under- 
graduate clothing. 

A study of recent trends toward rapid construction and of the problems and possibilities 
of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom. Minor research in newer 
methods of clothing construction, 

Detergency and Cotton Testiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 

A study of the chemical relation of detergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to 
cotton fibers (cellulose). 

Chemical and Physical Analysis of Testiles (5). Pr. HE 315 or equivalent. 

‘The study and application of the theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized 
procedures. 

Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5), Pr., HE 815 or equivalent. 

A study of textiles as they actually are and un evaluation of the individual properties and 
characteristics peculiar to all fibers. 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Principles of Child Development (8). Lec. 2, Lub. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, 
Introduction to principles of growth and development, with empbasis on’ infant develop- 
ment, Students observe in the Child Study Laboratories and other sitvations involving 
young children, 

Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 211, SY 201, 
A study of the mental, physical, cocial and emotional growth and development’of children 
‘with emphasis on the early years, Students observe and participate in the care of children 
in the child study laboratories. 

Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr,, HE 407, and junior standing. 

A study of the environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home 
and community. Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students par 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 
Special Problems in Child Development Nursery School and Kindergarten Edu- 
cation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. to be arranged. Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed study of the organization and management of a nurvery school and kinder 
gurten, including selection of equipment. Special units of work will bo given in reading 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Procedures (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., junior 
standing and HE 437, 

An advanced course for majors in Nursery School and Kindergarten Educotion, The student 
will spend the equivalent of three mornings in the laboratory each week with increased 
responsibility for the guidance of children under mpervision af the staff, 








276 
457. 


670. 
672. 
675. 


676. 


678, 


102, 


312. 


322, 
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Family Relationships (5). Fall, Winter, Spring, Pr, HE 207, HE 407, senior 
standing. 

A rudy oF interpersonal relationships among family members, with attention to human 
development, training and guidance of children. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5). 
A general study of personality and the factors which influence development. 


Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HE 407. 


Group and individual conferences with parents. 


Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4-6. Pr., HE 407. 
oA soplicasion of methods and techniques of guidance m laboratory groups of presschuol 
en, 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive study of the family and its effect upon personality devélopment. 


Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5), 

Study and evaluation of current literature and research concerning the pre-school © 
school-age child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; 
family patterns. 


Advanced Child Development (5). Pr., HE 407. 

‘An intensive nnd extensive study of growth and development of children with emphasis 
upon enyironmental and developmental factors affecting growth and development and 
fimplications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed, 


Foods and Nutrition 


Foods and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation. 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 102. 
Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels, 


Table Service (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

A study of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and to the 
complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangements are studied and forms of the 
different food services in the home. 


Food Science (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 

Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins and minerals applied to human n= 
trition. 

Food Preservation (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Fall and Summer. Pr., VM 311 (Bact.). 
Study of the theory and practice of preservation of foods by fermentation, crystallization, 
canning and freezing with special emphasis placed in better quality of foods preserved at 
home. 

Nutrition and Dietetics 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HE 312, VM 210. 
‘Application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food, For majors io 
Nutrition or Nursing Sefence. 


Nutrition and Dietetics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., HE 332. 
A continuation of HE 352, 


id; the 
anking 





. Institutional Organization (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Summer, 


‘Orgunization and administration work in residence halls, clubs, lunch rooms, tea rooms, 
hotels and hospitals, Study of pbysical equipment, personnel, ethics, marketing conditions, 
food purchases, records and accounts. Required field trips to residence halls, hospitals, otc., 
for observation. 

Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr,, HE 342, or HE 372. 

Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 
Field experience, 


Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

Study and application of the fundamentals of heman nutrition, Food requirements of 
different age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to 
all students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


Diet Therapy (5), Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr junior standing, HE 32, and 


robes of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic 
‘aid in treatment of disease, 


412 


482. 


442 


452. 


462. 


472, 


492, 


313. 
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coer Food Production (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., junior standing and 


Institutional menu planning, food buying, preparstion and serving of foods. Use, opera 
tion and maintendace of equipment. University kitchens are used for the laboratory ex 
perience, 

ds Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
Layouts, personnel management, foods and equipment applicable to cafeterias. 

also includes administrative problems, records, portion and cost controls. (Field trips.) 
Catering (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr., HE 202. 

Advanced food preparation in relation to inceds in field of catering, applies to clubs, hotels 
and other institutions such as colleges. Problems studied include proper decoration, set- 
tings and table accessories. 

Food for the Young Child (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Pr., HE 102 and 202. 

Food and its preparation for feeding during the pre-natal period and feeding the infust 
after birth—through the preschool years. ‘The college nursery school serves as a laboratory 


for this course, 


Experimental Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 


Causes and effects of various methods of food preparation. It includes basic chemical re- 
actions involved in food combinations, The course gives a foundation for work in food 
research. 


Community Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 or HE 


Problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it applies 
to high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 


er Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 


Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal life through adolescence. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


. Experimental Cookery (5). Pr., or corequisite, CH 304, 


Food preparation from the experimental standpoint giving instruction in techniques used in 
‘measuring quality of food. This course gives a foundation in advanced food research. 


. Advanced Foods (5). Fs, HK 208 and HE 46%, 


Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 


. Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., VM 311 and HE 


332, 
Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods, These 
problems are subjects for minor r 


. Headings int Food oe Nothin (>. Pr., HE 372, 332, CH 
Fe ‘of current 


literature in nutrition and food Ce eet 


|. Advanced Nutrition I (5). ty HE he Ma 842, CH 203, CH 208. 


Carbohydrates, fats, proteins and the min‘ 


Advanced Nutrition IT . Pr., HE 332, CH 207, CH 208. 
‘The vitamins and their interrelatiouships, 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
Special problems in human nutrition. 


Home Management and Family Economics 


. Home Equipment (5), Keo. 3 Lab, 4. Fall, Spring. 


Home equipment study with emphasis on selection, use and care. 
The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, pints Spring. 
Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 
Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., HE 104, 
A study of home fumishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes 
= Sole of period funiture and its adaptability to the home of today. 

gement (5). All saab} Pr.. HE 202. 
Fee Aerts tamamet eee BE us beeen for Yas pngine a ting issih 
Pals uack essing Sscntitog Breit vavioeemagse asus se Seatac: Savaaitg ae Ie 
of time, money, and energy. 


ae and Lighting Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., PS 207, 
Principles underlying the operation und use of lighting, laundry and other cleaning equip- 
mont, 
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Interior Home Problems (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Spring, 

Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes 

Community and Family Health (8), Lec; 2, Lab, 2. General elective 

Health problems related to the family incloding a survey of ‘available health 

facilities with field trips. 

ae Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Summer. Pr. junior standins, 

Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment, 

Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr. junior standing, HE 202 

Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 

feaemabes: Stress is placed on the process of management and satisfactory group ce- 

ations. 

The Consumer and the Market (8). Lec. 5. Fall, Pr., junior standing and EC 
or le 

Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, advertising, 

standardization, labeling, and price policies. 

Family Economics (5). Lee, 5, Winter. Pr. junior standing, EC 200, HE 259. 

Budgeting and consumer problems faced by 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
A three-week course to be offered in summer quart: 


pices Seaaennea Seevee (0) Es Pr, HE 335 and HE 443. 
Management problems in supervision. The three home management houses will be nved 
for observation and study. 


Trends in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443. 


Developments and in home management at the state, regional, and national levels. 
A Survey of Household ld Fauioment 5) (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, 
Equipment in the mod: mipment is tested and evaluated in the laboratory 


‘where instructional and erie studies are carried on. 
Tastihy Fiori: (e). Lee, 5. Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323, 





‘The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
present 
Economie Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 
Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 


for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents. 


Mana} it (3). Pr, it din, 
Aitietced tae eee sesne Goer cae ene ene 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Ware, Furuta, and Orr 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, Harris, and Jones 
Assistant Professors Moore and Norton 
Instructor Martin 
Professor Emeritus Isbell 


Omamental Horticulture 


. Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Winter. 


‘An orientation course for freshman students introducing all fields in Ornamental Horticulture, 
Landscape Gatlouing (0h. Tas . 3, Lec-Dem. 4. Spring, Fall. 

Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants. 


Plant Materials (5). ee SS. Lab. 4. Fall. 
Identification, culture and use of ormemental trees in landscape plantings. 


Plant Materials (5). Lec. 32 Lab. 4, Winter. 
Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings. 


Plant Propagation (5). Lec, 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. pe BY 201-2, 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants, 


Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. General elective. 
Principles and eng O) Cie diee Sig home, 


325. 
326, 


421. 


422, 


423, 


424, 
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. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Spring. 


Tdontidcation, culture and sie of deciduows sbviba wid mall eee Ja landscape plantings, 


. Garden Management nt (6). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 


Identification, culture and use of annuals and perennials. 


|. Floriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr,, HF 224, BY 201-2. 


Principles and practices of ‘greenhouse construction and management, 


. Floriculture (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., HF 323. 


Prineiples and practices of commercial cut flower production, 


Landscape Design I (5). Lab. 15. Fess HF 221. 

Plunning of urge and small bome grounds, 

Landscape Design 11 (5), Lab, 15. Pr., HF 221, 325. 

Plunning of public areas and grounds of publie buildings, including general layout, planting 
aid detail treatment of special ureas, 

Landscape Construction (5), Lab. 15 or Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 325 and 326, 
Planoing and preparation of xpecifications for construction of structures that are considered 
4 bart of the landscape treatments of tn area. Grading and modiiation of land axens for 
various purposes and problems in surface and underground water contro! to be includ 
Arboriculture (5), Lee, 8, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., BY 306, 309, und junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees und shrubs, including prun- 
ing, tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization, 

Floriculture (5), Lec. 4, ab. 3. Spring. Pr., HF 323 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the commercial production of greenhouse pot plant crops. 
Nursery Management (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 4, Spring, Pr. HF 224, BY 306, AY 
304 and junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 

Plant Soar agi (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr., HF 222, 223, 321, and 
junior stan 

Fenciples and raHicts pF fet epnb Raion lene et eevee glen 1) Shao 
plantings. 














. Flower Shop (5). Lec, 3, Lec,-Dem. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 422, permission of in- 


structor. 
Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter. Pr., senior stand- 


429, 


430. 


431. 


201. 


308, 
401, 


404, 
405, 


ing and permission of instructor. 

Students are ved minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery Manage~ 
ment or Floriculture, on which independent library, field or greenhouse investigations are 
made, under supervision of instructors. 

Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, Pr.. HF 224, BY 306, 
and junior standing. 

Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical principles, 

Marketing Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Pr, HF 324, 
HF 422, HF 423. 

Channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products, 

Advanced Landscape Gardening (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall or Spring. Pr. BY 
201, HF 221, graduate standing. 

Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
eulture program.) 





General Horticulture 
Orchard Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 


Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thio 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown 
Vegetable Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Origin growth, storage, use, and varieties of vegetables commonly grown in home gardens. 
Bac ke Crop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., HF 808 and junior standing. 


vroduction and marketing of truck crops. Special consideration fs given to crops grown (n 
me South. 


Frait t Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of "commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 
Small Fruits (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr. HF 201 und junior standing. 
lesa Nl practices involved. in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, 
rambles. 


, harvesting, grad~ 
@ South. 
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406, Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
juction and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestiuts, tung, and filberts. 


407. Preparation and Handling of Fruits and Vegetables (5), Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Spring. 
Berfeog, ginting: saskaghe: a bending of Poe ond athe be aan ee 


408. Commercial Vegetable Crops (8). Lec.-Lab. 4, Spring or Summer, Pr,, HF 
308 and graduate standing. 
Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
Principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to moot 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 


410. Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 
raduate standing, 
Scientific advances in small fruits and their application to small froit ewture in Alabama, 
(Crodit for both HE 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meot requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 

601, Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Any quarter. 

Vurposes of reseurch, discovery, und progress us related to. the scientific method; reseprch 

programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, proparing project 

outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication of Tosults, 
602. Horticultural Literature (5), Lec. 3, Lub. 6, Any quarter. 

Review of horticultural literature and history of horticultural enterprises, including vey 

tables, fruits, and ormamentals. ‘The laboratory consists of library assignments and reports. 
603. Specie) Feoblesus in Horticulture (3-5), Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 

r., graduate st 
Selected problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
e. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Interdepartmental Educotion (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
on the Interdepartmental bass. ‘The subheadings relect the nature and scope of th 
offerings. 

Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 
Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 

Students. in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Tea and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 

414, Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 

ur Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equiva- 

oy Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (I) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Correction. 

423, Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 


of Psychology, FED 200 or its Pr., or » FED 300 juivalent, 
A) Art (C) Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Twelve Grades (10 or 
15). Lee, 5, Lab. 20, Pr,, 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 
300 or equivalent, two courses in Te and Program, and junior or senior 


stan 
TA) Art (C) Deamatie Arts, (2) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Correction. 


Graduate 
Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 
Art, (C) Dramati Gift ‘Mental Retardati Music, (M) + 
A) At (C) eats, it @ ion, (J) Music, (M) Speech, 





653, 


476. 


475. 


472. 
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Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of 


departmental chairman, 
Major issues, frontier developments, und trends in the improvement of cufriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
vosourch ta meet the changing needs of the school. 








. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap~ 


propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
A ition) study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curticulurn improvement. 


Organization of Program in Areas of peti aoe aire (2-5). Pr, 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

ulvanced course devoted to a stady of program, organization, and development of basic 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the con~ 
tinuous improvement of cusriculum and teaching practices, 


Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
Ee sub) matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
Utilization of humen aod material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other wducational programs of the community. 


eee and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
an 

Rovoarch and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of signifi- 
t curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and io. 
struction, and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculums, problems, 


Special Education — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Exceptional oe ©. Pr., tonior standing. 

Deals with the etiol incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional 
Shik, Special aiteaten la given’ fo the’ chill who ly phslally or mentally handicapped 
and to the child who is mentally pone 

Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr. ior standing. 

aoa naaee ot amy onder Etiotogy, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated, Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 











Graduate 
aay of er Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 


ry 
Spans pee of logy. Lina haan mg the psychology of the physically handicapped; 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of # total pro- 
xram for the physically handicapped. 

‘Teaching the Mental, Retarded (5). Corequisite, IED 476. 
Obvervation and participation under supervision in educational programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will sae the shuteaba ype work in the classroom, 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. (For teachers 
pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


School Library Science — Elementary-Secondary 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Books and Related Moatecisls for Chlldrea 4). Pr., junior standing. 
Examination and evaluation of printed thor types. we tneleriake ia view of Uieié 
relevance to the needs aad intercats of setae age and grade levels of elementary school 
children, Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 
eterno of token ee str gost fr Pr. 9 junior standing. 
ae ‘of books, non-book materials, and use in school 
Administering the budget, selection and purchase oe materials, preparation of 
Man ee wee coslasioa od eee, inventory, care and repair of materials, and in- 
struction in the use of brary materials are considered. 
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484. Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., junior stand- 





ig, und community resources. The vertical Ble, the Dewey decimal «ys 
tem of ciasifcation, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 





are studied. 
486, Books and Related Materials for Se ti People (5). Pr., junior standing. 
‘Study and evaluation of books an of teaierials im. elation 30 tie interests, 


needs, and abilities of young ‘anls ot high sl shoot age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, und significant investigutions 
conceming young people's reading. 


487. Practicum in School Library Services (4-6). Lec, 2, Lab, 4-8. Pr., junior siand- 
ing. 
Provides students with information pertaining to methods used in the operation of Mx 
braries in elementary and secondary schools. Supervised laboratory experiences are pro~ 
vided in materials centers containing a variety of materials for the different grade levels 
und involving children and youth of varying ages in the public school. 


Graduate 
G10. Reference Materials and Service (9). Pr. 10 hours in library seience at the 400 


Study’ and. evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of vurious 
types of reference books as resource material im curricular units are considered, 

611. Principles of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library science 
at 400 level. 
Place and function of Ubrary service in the American educational system, Historical de- 
selcomoest of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the 

school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


612, Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 hours 
in school library selenice 5 at the 4 the 0 level. 
Opportunities for study ch regarding current problems in relation, to develop: 
imiaistrative plans, procedures and. re~ 
§ aoom aad easitewat vlesaise; Avery oqulations, prrsccnd sod -ormamltte: 
reading guidance and reference. service; publicity, statistics, and reports; and operation, 
evaluation, and supervision of library services are potential areas of emphasis. 
613. Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr., 10 hours in library sei- 
ence at e ak the 400 level. 
School brary-community relations; historical background, current trends problems und 
programs of service; relation to public, and rural Uibrary extension service; selection of 
materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Higher Education 


Graduate 
The courses described below are designed for advanced students who are in- 
terested in positions in colleges, universities, and other post secondary-school institu- 
jons. 

618. Organization and Administration of Higher E Education (5). 
Designed to provide a study of the organiza! administration, snd evaluation of in- 
stitutions in terms of academic program, ey “personnel services, business affairs and 
related programs. 

663. The American College and University (5). 
Pillonaghy sad Fonction, tie tiers and. sobtel- ams, Ube -comsiioathy’ eollage, ce 
demic freedom, student-taculty-community relativmshipt; intemational flow of edncational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the sta 

665. The Community College 
The rise and decom he community or junior college in American education, its 
pogey ed % Specific attention to the transfer, terminal, and community~ 
service functions. Includes problems of organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and 
instructional procedures. 

697. Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). 
Theories, races, practices, organization, adininistration, and evaluation of student per 
sonnel services in higher education. 

798, Research and Thesis (5). 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). 
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Industrial Engineering (IE) 
Head Professor Cox 


Proferata Copverioe and Layfield 
range 
Peeing: Professors ra Fowler, Henry, and Morgan 


. Industrial Engineering (5). Pa ants 


Fundamental principles and moder methods of control in industry; organization and re~ 
lationships concerning control of materials, cost, production, purchasing, storekeoping, in- 
ventory, quality, labor relations, wages and rates, and job analysis, 


. Digital Computer Programming (3). Pr., sopbomore stendiiny 


Be 
Principles of digital computer programming with special emphasis on data processing, 


Engineering Statistics 1 (5). Pr,, MH 263. 

{introduction to probability, descriptive statistics, distribution functions, and confidence lim- 
its, with emphasis upon industrial engineering applications, ‘The nature of industrial process 
ing which gives rise to certain distributions will be s 


Quantitative Methods I (5). Pr., ME 264. 
Totrodnetion to mathemal models fundamental to industrial engineering practice with 
emphasis upon linear wna Study of eke transportation, index, ratio analysis, 
vod strategy models with pertinent applications. 


Production Control Functions (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 201. 

Pesan eaialacss veined hepesseiee a ecatacaeoe srelioe easton ore 
ol systems; mechanisms for production control. (For nou-Iudustrial Engineering students 
only.) 


Production Estimating 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 215. 
Fundamentals governing the establishment, application, and interpretation of production 
standards in industrial enterprises. 


nape Engincering (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., IE 201, TE 211 or EC 245 or 
Study und practice in appl inciples which motion economy; work space or 
feanluation; telection ot eterno tnd. equipment, an application of methods 
time measurement for the determination of the most economicil method of manufacture, 


Time Study (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 310, 

ind. practice in applying principles pews the esteblishment of standard data in 
ape varioe forms required for methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, 
budgetary planning and standard cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in prob- 
lems of standard data determination. 


ring Statistics II (3), Pr., TE 211. 
Continuation of JE 211 with emphasis upon application of tests of hypothesis, regression 
techniques, and analysis of variance to industrial engineering problems. 

Electronic Data Processing Machines (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Function and use of sutomatic data processing equipment, with an ‘introduction to digital 
computers. eg ‘non-Industrial Engineering students only.) 


Electronic arava cated dad Shh gs 
TE 300" 1E 510, ond IE 31 


Application of digital computers to industrial problems. (For non-tndustrial Engineering 
students only.) 

Engineering Econiomy (5 ) Read ior standing. 

Pntceal pa ina collie Ser tid mre sea ol sowie eictackey equipment, 
Schl ie snsen and metas ip eompacinat of eae 


. Statistical Quality Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 211 or EC 245 or MH 


467 
tat Sean of ‘uality control for econontical manufacture; inspection methods; or- 
peered and procedure for quality control; determination of sample size. 


useful in industrial operations. Includes vari- 
ous models which are fundamental to forecasting, scheduling and loading. 


Problems in Industrial Management (5). Pr., DE 302, TE 311, EC 245, and senior 


Se ie wee, ea ceaeees oe Seer ye) Nantes Sock Gna OF 
management. (For non-Industrial Engineering students only.) 


5 i ). Pr. TE 312. 
Geeta Mere NO Pe TE 
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416. Industrial Simulation (5). Pr., TE 204, IE 309, IE 
Simulation of industrial systems throu; use of various SS cian in conjunction with the 
digital computer. 


417. Qperations Analysis (5). Pr., IE 201 and senior standing. 
Duanised application Of seiestiGe methods aod techniques’ to the study of operating 
problems of management. (For non-Industrial Engineering students only.) 


420, Materials Handling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. x Pr., a8 201, TE 311, junior standing, 
Materials handling equipment, m« . and systems. 


422. Inventory Control (5). Pr., TE 324, senior eathe ig 
Application of quantitative methods to the control of dustrial inventories, 


424. Production Control (5). Pr., TE 34, senior standing. 
Design of industrial production control systems. 


425. Industrial Plant Design (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Pr EG 104, EG 105, 1 311, IE 
420, senior standing. 
Design and layout of plants. 
430. Contracts and Specifications (8). Pr., senior standing. 
Contract documents; specification writing; professional relations. 
482, Plant Maintenance (8). Pr., TE 201. 
Principles of organizing and ‘Controlling maintenance operations of industria) pluits, 


434, Sales Engineering (3). Pr., IE 201, junior standing, 
Application of appropriate principles — ne a ‘to selling industrial products when # 
background knowledge of production is required. 


486, Plant Location (5). Pr., TE 201, TE 309, TE 312, TE 320, TE 223. 
Factors and analysis techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants 


438. Safety Engineering (5). Pr., IE 201, junior standing. 
Feinciples, practices, organizations, and’ procedures tor iuetral client prevention and 
Le prot 

442, tions Research Pr., 1 908; IE 318 TE 324, TE 416. 
Sebetnecion to tee Seka aed ‘of Operations Research with upplication to 
operational problems. 


490. Problems in Industrial Engineering (3). Pr., Department Head approval, junior 


standing 
Individual. student endeavor under stalf supervision inyolving special problems ol um 
advanced nature in Industrial Engineering. 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 
Professor Haynes 
Associate Professor Leffard 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, Stoves, and Wingard 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 
prerequisites. 


102, Weldin {he gepecohe 1). Lab. 3, 
m3 ‘and application of a 1g and. cutting processes In the fabrication of 


108, Machine Tool Eaboratery | (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to metal removal processes; Basic machines of production. 


104. Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1), Lab. 3. 
‘Methods and equipment used in design, production and Fabricating of sheet metal products. 
105. Foundry Technology (1), Lab. 3. 


Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, TL 103. 
‘The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products, 
Manufacturing Processes 
Courses desi; to acquaint the student with the basic manufacturing processes 
incliding an analyse of machines, tools and materials, and design of F prods i the 


respective areas indicated 


30L. 


303, 


405. 
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Manufacturing Processes—Casting me (3). Lec. a ht any one shop course, 
Aualysis of materials, methods, and design of cast product 


. Manufacturing Epeomer Machining area (3). tae 3. Pr. IL 103. 


Principles of machining metal products. 

mega te Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3), Lec. 3, 
Pi 

Materials and methods inyolved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming, 
and welding processes, 


Problems in Welding Fnginecting (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TL 102. 
Advanced phases and techniques of ie and allied processes. Studies in design, weld- 
whility of metals, inspection practice, eo selection of equipment. 


Problems in Machining (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Pr., IL 103, 
Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories, 


Courses designed chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 


and related fields. 


101. 
807. 
402, 


403, 


415, 


416. 
417. 
418. 


419. 


420, 


Woodworking (1). Lab. 3, 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 


General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., consent of instructor, 
finishin 


Design, construction and art anetal “projects. 
Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 101. 
Studies in design, construction, and i fine objects of wood. 


General Shops (5), Lec. 5. Pr,, senior standing. 
Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high school 
touching. 


J k tary Teachers Lab. 2 randiny 
Roane, ere parte acotatig ee ea as fh school and 
recreational centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts Aue Lec, & ae senior standing. 


History and use of various materials 


jizati of SI Courses a 5. “54 pas standin, 
Sete a fence “8 Industrial A7ts program Ia the public school. 


Industrial Arts Design (5). senior standing, 
Fosheare oC Sacer nomic er teiea a Projects. 


Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 
Tastruction in the we of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing eompo- 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental proj 

Industrial Laboratory yh Research & iclieceo rea . Lab. 3. Pr, TL 419 
or any two basic courses in Industrial Laboratories or approval of instructor. 
Individualized instruction of students doing research which ‘requires procurement, con 
struction, and assembly of componests and apparatus needed in their research programs. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12, Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). - Pin oF graduate standing. 


221. 


315. 


‘Advanced study of technology and method in select ‘of Industrial Arts. 


Journolism (JM) 
Associate Professor Burnett 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism, 
Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, und mechanical practice, supplemented by. 
work on the college newspaper. 
Repostin . 

tady oo Aa Uns tess aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, sup- 
plomtotad by work on the college newspaper. 


Copyreadin Pr. ech 
Methods of poe ctaes & ies, basic make-up and proof reading. 


Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 
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$22, Roahure, Writing (5). Pr., Be 221 or permission of the instructor. 


ring material for and the writing of “human interest” and feature articles tur news 
papers and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts, 
323. ‘The Weekly Newspaper (5). Pr.. JM 221. 
Detbac xoblenh aa policies tvolved fx witing th weekly mewspener es dling 
from the metropolitan 


421. Photo-Journalism real 
Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and maguzive Reld. Qperation of 
Press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures 1s pro- 
vie 


422-3, Journalism Workshop (9-8). AI quarters. Pr 15 hours of journalism, includ- 


ing JM 221 
A eeccniartae ae eh Practical experience in prepuration of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, und magazine copy through supervised work with University communication modiu. 


425, Journalism Internship (6). Summer. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of in- 
structor. 
A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving us 4 
regular staff member under the direction a the editor, 


465. The History and Principles of J of Journal 

The development of the 
and the law of the presy and maakt 

GRADUATE COURSES 

605. Agricultural Newswriting (8). Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or conyent of 
instructor. 

Methods and problems of writing ugricultural and home economics news, feature articles, 

und columns for publication, Special attention is given to improving communication of 

effectiveness between the specialist und the public, 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Schrader 
Instructors Attleberger and Crews 
Special Lecturer in Medical Technology F. B, Schultz, M.D. 


101. Orientation (I). Fall and Winter quarters. 
Designed to acquaint students with the aims, objectives, and requirements for vurwers in 
Medical and Laboratory Technology. 


801, Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Study, procedures, and exaininations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists. 


805. Seroloxy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 204. 
Theory and techniques of laboratory tests based in the antigen-antibody reuction, 


401. Advanced Hematolo; logy (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., LT 301, 
Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias, 


402. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr, LT 301. 
The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of Inboratory tecb- 
nology. 

405, Advanced Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305, 
‘Theory and techniques of the See ‘study ape! be, blood. 


421. Diagnostic Apparatus (5). Lab. 9. Pr., PS 206. 
oe Gee hospital eat webs us in X-ray, electrocardographic, and basal metabolisw 
mosis, 


ism (5). 
Press, co Principles and ideals of modern fourallim, 





422, Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301, LT 421, 
eee meyers ‘of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospitul 
laboratories, 


423. Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 422, 


Library Science (LY) 


101, Use of the Library (1). Sanght by academic members of the Library staff. 
Lectures and assignments designed to facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical indexes, 
reference books, and the compilation of bibliographies. 
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Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Parker 
Professors BALL Betton, Bate Macon Peay, Willi 
fessors jurton, Butz, Macon, Perry, ms 
Assoclate Professors B. Eitzpateick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
A. J, Robinson, Thompson 
Research Assistant Professor Cook 
Assistant Professors Baskerville, Calder, Darwin, C. E. Robinson 
Instructors Alcord, Bass, Compere, Frady, M. Fitzpatrick, 
Hartwig, Jones, Newman, Rautenstrauch, Salzmann, Tucker 


040. Remedial Algebra. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 


060. Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. Lec. 
A course for students who are deficient in high school 


107. College Algebra (5). Pr., ntal approval. 
Gredit is not allowed for both MH 107 and MH 111. 


108, Mathematics of Finance (5). Pr» MH 107, MH 111, or ME 160. 

Stunple annuities; general annuities} sinkio ig funds; amortization schedules; depreciation; 

111-12, Introductory College Mathematics (5-5). Pr, MH 060 (or H.S. equivalent). 
(Credit in MH 111 excludes credit in MH 107.) 

This sequence emphasizes mathematical ideas as well as mathematical manjpalation im 
preparing students for MH 161, inclading material contained in standard college courses 
in algebra and trigonometry. 

127. Elementary Mathematical Statistics (5). Pr., MH 107, MH 111 or MH 160. 

To develop elementary statistics based on a limited mathemutical background. A study of 
the normal, binomial, Chi square and Poisson distributions with applications to. various 
fields is included. 

160, Introductory Colle eg Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 060 (or H.S, equivalent) de- 
partmental approv: 

‘to be taken in liew of MH 111-12 by selected students. 

161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 112 or MH 160. First quarter of 
a four-quarter sequence for technical students. 

181-2. Fundamental Mathematics L, II (5-5). Pr., two quarters of college credit. 
Concepts underlying the techniques of arithmetic and algebra. (Previous credit for any 
college mathematics excludes credit for this course.) 

262-3-4, Analytic Geometry-Calculus (5-5-5). Pr., MH 161. 

331. Higher Algebra (5). Pr., MH 262. 

Properties of integral domains with special emphasis on the arithmetic of the integers and 
polynomials. 

340. Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., MH 262 or consent of 

structor. 
Bleubeiacy sot Ubeory; thi anit coneeph, beste Lapological propestiog.of Boslidéan paver of 
one and two dimensions, 

351. Finite Mathematics (5). Pr., five hours credit in mathematics and junior standing. 
Laws of logic, theory of sets, probability. 

361. Differential Equations (5). Pr. MH 264. 


‘Ordinary differential equations with applications. 


362, Poaenning Lee | 1(5). pti, MH 361. 
Fourier series, \ce transforms, 1 differential equations, special functions. 
403, Engineering Moines 11 (5). re aire 361; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration, 
404. Engineering Mathematics TH (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
‘Vector analysis, with applications. 
420. Introduction to Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
Algebraic and topological structures, sequences of numbers and functions, convergence 
theorems, continuity, differentiability. 
421. Introduction to Analysis II (5). Pr, ‘MH 420 or consent of instructor. 
Ricmann-Stieltjes Integration, series, elementary functions. 
422. Introduction to Analysis III (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor. 
Piney 2 fences anette ween ta including partial differentiation, multiple 
als. 
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428, Linear Differential Systems (5). Pr, MH 420 or consent of instructo: 
standing. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, seriey solutions, approximate solutlon 
431. Introduction to Modem Algebra (5). Pr., ME 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 
435, Theory of Numbers [ (5). Pr,, MH 331; junior standing. 
‘Theorems on divisibility; prime numbers; congruences; theorems of Fermat, Bul 
Wilsons power residues, 
437, Introduction to the Theory of Matrices (5). Pr,, MH 331 or consent of instruc 
tor; junior standing. 
Rectangular matrices and elementary transformations; equivalence of matrices and of 
forms, linear spaces; matric polynomials, 











and 


443. Solid Asdlyfe Geometry (5). Pr., MH 263; junior standing. 
Solid analytic geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, 
444. Analytic Projective Geometry (5), Pr., pe 263; junior standing. 





Coordinates; transformations; conics; quadrics, 
447, Foundations of Plane Geometry (5), Pry MH 264 and junior standing. 
‘Axiomatic development of a plane geometry, Points, linus, congruences. Emphasis t 
placed on development of proofs by students. 
460, Numerical Analysis I (5), Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
Introduction to numerical analysis und computing with emphasis on methods of solution 
adaptable to electronic computing muchinery, Gredit for MH 407 precludes credit for this 
course, 


Numerical Analysis If (5). Pr, MH 361 or MH 428, and MH 460; junior stond- 


ing. 
Interpolation; systems of linear conn numerical differentiation and integration; prdi- 
nary differential and difference equat 

467, Mathematical Statistics T (5). Pr., MEI 263; junior standing. 

Dota in distribution functions; theoretical tribution functions, 
tion, normal, binormal, Poisson, Student chi-square and “1 
large-sample theory; linear and curvilinear correlation, 

451. College Geometry (5), Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
Classical Euclidean geometry; ke indirect construction; 
Bigures. (Not for majors in scien nd mathematics.) 

485, Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 

‘The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory, 

486, Foundations of Geometry (5), Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 

Euclidean and noo-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to Fseic logical develupment 
from basic assumptions, Some attention given to the history of geometry, 


487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
‘A study” of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles und relationstipy 
(Not for majors in scienice and mathematics.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
601-2-3, Celestial Mechanics I, IL, III (5-5-5). Pr,, consent of instructor. 


Elliptic mation, series expansions in elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, nu 
ition and differential correction of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturba- 
ige's method and introduction to canonfoul variables, the disturbing function 
artificial satellite orbit theory. 

Applied Mathematics I, 11, I (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
sPYector, and dyadic Aelds? equations goveriing elds; Helmholte’s and. Leplace’s 
tions in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions und 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions, 


610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, 1 (5-5). Pr., MH 422, 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622-23, Functions of a Complex Variable I, 1 (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum principle; Memann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-25-26._ Linear Topological Spaces I; I, II (5-5-5). Pr. MEL 422. 
Bounded lint and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, in: 
cluding Droog Higerrray spaces, ‘adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 


S 






joment generating func 
distribution functionsy 








nine-point circle; homot}tie 
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628-29. Advanced Theory of Differential pepiations {5Dy Es Pr., MH 
cor: 


422, 
istence, uniqueness und continuation ems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 


631-32. Modem Algebra 1, II (5-5). ae MH 431. 

‘Numbers; sets; groups; rings; fields of ‘polynomials; Galois theory. 
‘Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 

Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 


634, ‘Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 631. 


Structure of tings, ideals in commutative rings, 


635. Theory of Numbers Ii (5). Pr., MH 435. 
Dicmbution of peimes;, Dio whantine analysis; number lattices; selected topics from classi 











633, 


cal number 
637, Matrices (5). Pr, MH 437, 
‘peckal types of Matrices; reduction to canonical form; readings in current literature, 
640-41-42. Functional Anal; ysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor, 
Topics f the advanced theory of Iinear functionals end operators on Bonsch and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field, 
5-46. Difcrestiol Coownatty 3, ALS, Aer} MH 422. 
Tensor analysis; curves Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian 
geometry of se ent 
650-51-52. General Topology G55), _Pr» consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, Melanie inner limiting sets, Cartesian products, 
653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘The topological stady of dimension in separable metric spaces. 


q Pr. 
eee sel oe! A a> ee eas continua, metrization problems, other 








bees 
657-58. Algebraic Topology (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
(The fundamental proupy homology groups, simplical complexes, other toples: 


661, Advanced Numerical Analysis (5), Pr., MH 461. 

Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 
differential equations. 

667. Mathematical Statistics IL ©. acces 
Multiple and partial correl theory; on-parsmetric, methods, testing 
seactana of at atiical Yopotheds sttistien’ desig Ia, experinentay, séquentic 
anal 

NOTE: Courses 681 through 687 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. 


681. College Geometry II (5). Fro Met MH 481 or departmental approval. 
Selected advanced topics in Euclidean geometry. 
683, Ni ems iene earn hee 
Neer aareas ©), Pe a system san onogy attention paid to the logic em- 


ployed. Tas somes W luteniod 8 foabic the igh sasoal teaser St thorough waders 
standing of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. 

Too Ee te A Pree nen Raglaete ae. a aigates ot 
polynomials over a Geld; factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations. 

687, Fundamentals of Analysis IT Pr,, MH 487. 
Feet tava eezomes or ‘Of more sophisticated ideas, e.g., the com- 
pleteness axiom, covtinuity and inverse functions. 

691, Directed ame in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

693. Directed Reading in apet Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in 

694, Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr,, 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


290 
696. 


206, 


301. 


302, 


FE 


807. 


308. 


310. 


311. ME 
316, 


319, 


321. 
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ae cele he Matrix Theory, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 

of 600 courses in the area. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 

quarter. 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head foe a Vestal 
fessors Jones, Lawson , Shato, and Tanger 
Associate oreo Barbin, Elizondo, nuke Jemian, Min, Scarborough, 
Smith, Vachon, and We 
Professors Cooley, Reece, ed Vance 
Instructors Boykin and Orr 


bmp cing Materials Selence—Stractern (3). Fe; € CHI ay Fs red or PS 205. 
structures of crystalline end amorphous ling, crystal classes, 
Bray ‘eauiltclusn relationships, dilfwsion and phase wunernaicnd 


d Mechanics—Statics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 


Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
‘moments of inertia. 


Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202. 
Relationships between fetes und properties the effects of environment. Mechani- 
cal properties, plasticity of single end poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 


I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. (Excludes 


Thermodynamics 
tpg MS 310.) 
Fs work, heat, and properties; relationships among propertien; equa- 
tietol itsy sega geese eal des 
‘Thermodynamics Bets Les. Lab 2. Pr., ME 301, 
Continuation of ME gases and vapors; cycle analysis; vapor and gas 
Saves cyriee, tantvesion Satin open wisieeeiien interest tr cryogenics, 
Strength of Materials Ta. Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
Fundamentals of stress and strain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects, bar with 
axial force, thin wall cylinderss-toysion; beams; columns. 
Applied Mechanics—Dynami Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
Wied woos principles of Dymemies (Sh of nbalanced force systems affecting the motion 

ris 
ME Labora: AE eS peg en 
Mechanical laborstory : Aes — 
Materials T: Laborat 1). Lab. 3 3. Pr., ME 306. 
Tete d eee ee D, tak in compression, and for hardness. 
Thermodynamics (5). ees ME MET 269 and and PS 202, 
Gases and vapors, cycles, mass and heat transfer. (For non-Mechanical Engineéting sto- 
dents only.) (Credit tn ME 310 excludes credit in ME SOL and S02.) 

ME Laboratory I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., aE ee ae 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory experiments and 
Strength of Materials 11 (4). Fr, ME 206- 
Continuation of ME 306. Thick walled cylinders; curved heart; introduction to stabiiity; 
theories of failure; energy. 
Pours kaa Eee ). aus a ES 208, Mit 298. 
Ean epoca ane 4 combustion, spark ignition and com- 
noe ignition engines, pm Te gas epee “(for oe echnical. Engineering students 


heme tnt tag oie ged cain 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
‘mass, and acceleration for plave and 
threedimensonal motion 


Dynamics inane nk Sy srenis oF Keeton (EL {ike Deal ee rea ME 321, 
tive motion; > mass, and id bodies; work and energy; impulse 
and momentum; Sonopreation of ae rere one momentum. 


323, 


325, 


335. 


410, 
aul. 
412. 


414, 


#21. 


436, 


437, 
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mics of Machines (4). Lee. 3, Lub. 3. Pr., ME 306 and ME 322. 


f and linear velocities and accelerations in machines; acceleration stresses in ma- 
parts; balancing of slider crank mechanisms; crankshaft balancing; critical speeds of 
variable cross-section shafting; kinematics of gearing and the determination of gear forces, 






D; 
At 





|. Fluid Mechanics I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 322, and ME 301 or ME 310. 


Definitions and concepts; fluid statics; conservation of mass, momentum and energy; vis~ 
cosity and its effects. 
Fluid Mechanics IL (4). Pr., ME 324; Coreq., ME 302, 
Coutinuation of ME 324. Dimensional analysis; model testing; potential theory; compres- 
sible flow; applications to turbomachines. 
Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 
ME 206, Coreq., ME 306, 
Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Melting aud solidiReation, exystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations, 
Power Systems (4), Pr,, ME 302 and senior standing, 
Theary, design, performance and applications of power systems. 
ME Laboratory III (2). Lee, 1, Lab, 3, Pr., ME 311 and ME 412. 
‘Advanced experiments in ME Laboratory and reports. 
eras Ragin Systems (4), Pr., ME 802, ME 323, ME $25, ME 421 and 
junior standing. 

gn sod development of power systems inclading. reciprocating, electric, niuclese, and 
turbine types; quid and solid propellant systems. 
Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 324 or CE 308, junior standing, 
Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such us pumps, turbines, and fluid 
couplings; control devices, 


Heat Transfer (4), Pr, ME 301, ME 324 or AE 301, EE 372, MH 362, and 
fant ai 


Fundamental principles of eat traasler by steady end unstesdy conduction, thermal aad 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 

ME Laboratory IV (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 410, 

Advanced experiments in ME Latoratory and reports, (No graduate credit permitted for 
‘Gas and Steam Turbines (4). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

Thermodynamic theory und design ot nozeles and blade paths for gas and steam turbines. 
Steam Turbines (4). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

‘Thermodynamic theory and design of steam turbines. 

Mechanical Vibrations (4). Pr., ME 306, ME 322, and junior standing. Cor- 
equisite MH 362. 

Theory of vibration of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and without damp- 
ing; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration, 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior 
sti 

Theory ahd dexign of Keating, cooling and ventilating’ systems, snd relrigeation systems, 
including cryogenics. 

Power Plant Design (4). Pr., ME 410 and junior standing. 

Design problems and layout of 3 power plant. 

Internal Combustion Engine Erolilacs 4). Pr., ME 302, ME 412. 

‘Application of internal combustion engine theory to the design of engines. 

aaa Controls (4). Pr., MH 361, ME 322, ME 324, EE 362, and junior 
Process tialysis methods of coatrolj coved loop ln control; feedback systems, analysis of 


system problems. 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Pr., ME 310 and junior standing. 

‘The mechanics of compressible and incompressible fluids and the transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation, (For non-Mechanical Engineering stadents only.) 
Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 
ME 335 aad junior standing, 

Design of ferrous metals following modem theory and practice, Hardenability, alloying, 
deformation, and special purpose steels. 

Wigeeest Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 
ME 335 and junior standi 

Design of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and copper- 
beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environments. 


439. 


440, 


441, 


450. 


451. 


622, 
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. Residual Stresses in Metals (4); Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 


Production and. measurement of residual stresses In metals; relation of residual stresses to 
fatigue; consideration of fatigue in design. 

Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306, ME 323 

Design of machine elements for static and dynamic stresses with the peter on synthesis 
and creative design. 

Machine Design II (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 316. 

i! of ME 439, considering more ‘advanced topics and the design of couiplete 
machines. 


Engineering Systems I (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 
of Dey it Head, 


‘Typical peeren requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering syst 








. Engineering Systems II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 441, 


‘A continuation of ME 441. 


aie, Problems. (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 
iny 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature, 

Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lub. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 316, ME 325, ME 
323, and senior standing, 

Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and syuthesis, culminating 
in @ formal report. 








GRADUATE COURSES 


Fluid Dynamics (3), Pr., MH 404 and graduate standing, 

Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions. Eoler’s equations, Contisuity. 

Energy equations. Irrotational flow. Crocca’s theorem. Creeping flow. Turbulencw and 

Reynolds’ Equations. 

Boundary Beyer. Theory (3). Bra ME 600 or CE 612. 

Hydrodynamic; themal, mass and magnetic boundary wyers. Prandi's equations, Somen- 
tum equations. Energy equations. 

Gas Dynamics (3), Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 

Compressible flow equations. Isentropic flow, Fano ling flow. Rayleigh line How, Shock 

waves, High speed flow, Internal ond external flows. Forces on immersed bodies. 

Fluid Machines (3), Pr., ME 602, 

Simflarity considerations. ee caret theory. Axial and radial ow machines. 

Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 302 and graduate standing. 

First and second laws of thermodynamics, Camot cycle and Kelvin temperature scale and 

applications, 

Advanced Thermodynamics II (3), Pr., ME 604, 

Chemical thermodynamics, physics of low temperatures, thermodynamics of fluid flow and 

systems. 


Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental Spgrov 

Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket pa thermionic engines and ionic 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems. 

Energy Conversion Systems (3), Pr., ME 410 or departmental approval. 
Electromechanical energy conversion; thermoelectricity; thermojonic converters; Photovoltaic 
conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells. 

Engineering Analysis (3). uae artmental ap pprival, 

Equilibria, Saree a pre problems for continuous systems, Physical laws 
Eas cutbenariel opieites duonaet with: comtitartbla expla oot amnsrtod solesioot 
Experimental Research Methods (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

Numerical methods and data es mathematical statisti and probublity,. analysis 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation, 

Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fourier’s general equation, influence of heat sources and sinks, analog and numerical 
methods of solving heat transfer problems, heat transfer from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 

Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 

General problems of convection, forced’ convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing und boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and anal- 
ysis of heat exchangers. 

Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr,, ME 421, 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial ‘radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control, 














630, 
631, 


632, 
633, 
634. 
635. 
636, 


637. 


638, 


661. 


662. 


691. 
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sadilee 373 Strength of Materials (3), Pr, ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 
approval. 

Hected! topics in strength of materials, Bear on elastic foundation, graphical representa 
Hons of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved burs, theories of failure. 


‘Theory of Elasticity I (3), tal approval. 
Se Minaseieoel eH aoe Poh ee Te tL ero “applietbea ia ate 


‘Three dimensional 
Jems of plane stress and plain strain. Solutions by Alry Stross fimetion and Kolosov-Musk- 
helixbvili, methods, 


Theory of Elasticity 11 (3). Pr., ME 631. 
Sleoted topics in three dimensional problems, Torsion of bars, hending of prisinitic burs, 
thermal stresses, introduction to the general (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (8). Pr., ME 316 or departmental approval. 
Relationship between strains and stresses, Use is made of modem experimental stress anal- 
vols techniques such as electric resistance strain gages, photoelasticity, brittle coatings, and 
photostress, 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631, CE 633, or departmental approval, 
Huckling failure of columns by bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells, Applications to problems, 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr,, ME 325, MH 361. 

Dynaunies of particles and systems of particles applied to engineering problems. Work and 
eoergy, and impulse and momentum principles, LaGrange's equations and Mamilton’s 
principle, 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 325, ME 427, or departmental approval. 
Free, forced, and selfexcited osciilarions in mechanical systems, Relaxation’ oxolllations, 
response curves and stability considerations. 


Theory of Plates (8), Pr., departmental wpproval. 
Analysis of stress, strain, and deformation of plates under applied transverse loads. Applix 
cations to plates of different geometries with various boundary conditions, 


Theory of Shells (3). Pry departmental approval. 


Analysis of stress, strain a) formation of shells under applied loads, 


Metallurgy of the Solid State (). Pr,, departmental approval. 
Basie principles relating to the behavior of muterials. Ultimate structure of matter, crystal- 
line structures, thermodynamic stability und reaction Kinetics ore discussed along with 
bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal properties, elec- 
tronic conduction, semf-conduction, and insulation. Considerable emphasis on application 
to eal problems, prodominuntly of the engineering type. 


Metallurgy of Corrosion (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature and mechanism of corrosion. Effect of manufacturing methods including heat treat 
ment. Effect of environment, Corrosion types and methods of corroxion prevention, 


Peroemanbd of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental ap- 
roval. 

Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
types. of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature ap- 
plications. Major emphasis is placed on correlation of theory and experiment, particularly 
as this relates to the application of dislocation theory to creep, fatigue, und’ other mani 
fostations of plastic deformation associated with elevated temperature environments, 
Science of F¥ tions (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Fundamental. princip! Ap seer speclbeally to Coe’ founiling” of eaetal, 
Free energy, the equilibrium constant, and activity are considered slong with heat transfer 
in the unsteady state, direction of reaction, and rate of reaction, Properties associated with 
cast and wrought conditions, respectively, are contrasted und evaluated. 

Origin and Criteria of Metal Failures (3). Pr,, departmental approval, 

Defects occurring as a result of primary and subsequent processing operations ure presented 
in the light of their effect on service life, Interpretation of evidence of deterioration und 
prolongstion of service life are considered along with methods of minimizing failure, Con- 
siderable emphasis is given to what constitutes failure and relative significance of failure, 
Phase Diagrams of Metal Systems (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary and multicomponent sys 
tems. Simpler temperature-composition systems and mite complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on upplications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics, 

Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter, 

Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged), May be 
taken more than one quarter, 
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prion and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 
Program of Instruction 
BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 


Organization of the Army and ROTC; United States Army and National Se- 
pany od Soe Weapons and Marksmanship; Leadership Laboratory (1), 


Leadership eit (1). Drill 2. 
Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science II (Pr. MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 

American Milit . 2, Drill 2. 

SA ay en ja rises a or Saeco Moy, peoent 1S psa Sto 


‘which led to the organizational, tactical, Jogistical, operational, strategic, social, and sini- 
patterns found in our present day Army. 


Map and Aerial Phatograp me Reading (1), Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Taclndes application of Sante plea emphasizing terrain appreciation and ovaluation; 
qnanginal fakormations military eat topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; re- 
section; military grid’ reference system; classes of aerial photography and elementary aerial 
photography reading. 

Introduction to Operations and bea Tactics (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Includes instruction in the bssic military team; combat formations and patrolling; Seld 
fortification and camouflage, cover and i Soa technique of fire and principles of 
offensive and defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 
Military Science III (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by 
Seed of Military Science). 


Principles and Leadership (8). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 
erentant psychology as pertains to five stages of instructional technique; respousibilities 
and basic qualities of a leader; leadership principles, traits and techniques. 
Branches of the and Communications (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Familiarization with all branches of the Army so tbat a cadet may select the branch in 
which he wishes to be commissioned; principles and methods of communications, 
Small Unit Tactics (3). Lec, 4, Drill 2. 
Infantry organization; principles of offensive and defensive combat; guerrilla warfare. 
Fourth Year (Senior) 


. il at Science IV (Pr., MS III or as determined by the Professor of Military 
icience) 

‘Operal (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Origin por gtcle: ‘of staff; relationship between commanders and their staffs. 


Toppan ened Arany Adsatatateations (3). Lee. 4, Drill 2. 
joning of staffs; mission of supply, supply doctrine and principles; clesses of supply; 
fom ea with Army publications, forms, records, reports and administrative system. 


rite Role of US in World Affairs and Service Orientation (3). Lec. 
ae of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of con- 


ict, inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of 
conduct, responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 
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Music (MU) 
Head Professor Liverman 
Professors Clyde, nei Be Tamblyn 
fessor 
Assistant Federer Richardson, Rosenbaum, Stevens, R. Stycos, and Walls 
Instructors Hargett® oad Robertson 
131-32-33, Music Theory I (-11-10E 555). ane rs MU. 102 or by 
Integrated course in the development of 1%, performing, and me “techniques, eles 
mentary diction, analysis, music reading, Sa dels harmony. 


151 S25. (Saree, of Music Litereiuts ba 1- aay Lee, and Lab, 3-3-3, 
tion of vocal solo and choral, keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the stu- 
ine ith tausical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 


931-99-38- Music Theory IV-V-VI yecles Pr., MU 133. 
tinvation of composite theory thr chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
oatonad ‘music reading and Keyboard b veces 


251+ 52.53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec, and Lab. 3-3-3. 
Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
=e 7 compositions and composers with emphasis ou music Hterature of the past 
ee centuries, 


254. Music Literature for Music Education tre ths rs (3). 
‘Survey of choral and instrumental Li course excludes credit for MU 151-52- 
53, 251-52-53 Survey of Music Titer vo) 


331-382-383. Modern Bacapay ait -I ant (3-3-3), Pr., MU 233. 

Twentieth-century harmonic An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
ein ie: napiastr ba Ge end goals anil anlee ot ths, beeceal fensttennls ee 
“traditional” harmony. 

8394-35-36, Counterpoint I-II-II (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
1. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
Vertible counterpoint. 11. Tonal counterpoint. Coutrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 
Including double counterpoint and imitation. 111, Invention and Fugue, ‘The study und 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonié treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 
3951-52-53, Music History I-II-II (3-3-3), 
Development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 





readings. 
9361-62-63. Conducting -II- 0 (3-1- <1). Pp, Ld 133, 
I. Elementary basic baton t troduction to score reading. Il. 


Neti Ae A yr cfellp a mg phot bags ed nr in 

ILL. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading und coa- 

ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles, 

). Marching Band eas 5 

Saige me Sper teh Seizes of the Marching Band. 

AUPie Tuning and Repairs Pi Pianos (1-1-1), Lab, 3-3-3. Pr., senior standing. 

PN fap igor heer eae Naeem sucing tempersmasts, cto} 

cencis potee ed. Secbs saree seleel paints sal Deg retacaacer maar esa 

out parts which eam normally be done by the music instructor. 

44, Cate and Repais of Mosical Instruments (1), Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standin; 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, beast and string fat ihstruments with emphasis on 
justments which should be made by the instrumental di 

417-! ye Mechanics ot the beh oo (1-1-1 a), re ary 

gan construction including inspection of various types of organs with a view to pre- 
Sins ike castor io meena ciee rises oak ‘adjustments. 

4431-32-33. RSS. Masic Anal eo (8-3-3). es senior standing. oe, 
thulges of tbe larger polyphonic and homophone forms 

434-35-36. Music Com LILITH (3-3-3). Pr.; PAU ASS. 

Fei ap Ee, peer ee a a Toate (me Pe Pe 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic und individual creative writing, 

437-38-39. Orchestration I-II-II (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
‘Ranges, notation, and Ie eiiganene prises! permeate, Beatace Wi aeioaiee. ox 
(oatdeations of fering’ aa-ad ssimcephar “YERiry gd practice of eachentgtion tor fall 
o 7 


© Temporary. 
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442. 


443, 


445, 


451. 


453, 
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Piano Pedagogy (3). 

For prospective piano teachers, Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire; 

Vocal Pedagogy (3). 

For prospective volce teachers. An intensive study of the nutevials und methods af voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoi 
String Pedagogy (3). 

Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems, ‘Teaching 
literature and repertoire, 





. Instrumental Pedagogy (3), 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments, Teaching inethods and repertoire with em- 
phasis on solo instrumental Uterature, 

Theory Pedagogy (3). 

Required pi AU ea et ey ee 
lems of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing 
from a pedagogical viewpoint. Intensive review of harmony and dictation, together with a 
survey of several of the most commonly used texts, 

Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., funlor standing, 

Masterworks of the clavi deeds fa |, organ, and pisno literature from the Buroque 
period to the present, 

Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Yosat atereras trace acesbsenns tine an tho present, including representative European 
and American repertoire 
‘Choral Literature (3), Pr., junior standing, 

Ghronologieal study of choral musts from Wer Middle Ages to the prevent facludiag opors, 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works. 

Instrumental Literature (3), 


Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the clagsic, romantic and modem 
literature. 





General Elective Courses 
Introduction to Music (3) ite (9). NG No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors, 


Introductory course understanding of music including an explanation of Wasic 

Feros neariott tapstca’ tapaU pitino vo ena ase: Nota geselag) 

wine in the Western Civilization (3). May not be taken for eredit by Music 
irs Or 101 

Mule related to the philosophical, economical and social growth of our culture fromm 

Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 

pean of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 

Minors. 

‘Outstanding composers and compositions, No previous musle training required; an orienta~ 

tion in the art of listening. 


Masterpieces of Music (8). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 


Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 
Hinsy, yebleae (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 

e origin, development and styles of jazz music; people important in the development of 
Hate jazz music. 
eee! for Ballet and Theatre (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors 
and Minors. 
Quistanding musical scores in the Wald of ballet and the theatre with special emphasis om 
the modern American musical 
Music Arranging (3). B eeu 
Project ee Or ‘various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups, 


Group Performance Courses 


121-; ae, fact Gee Club (1 our ceecllt pee r a 


juarter). 
'S GLEE CLUB and WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups 
ADEN td ete NUdrers PONSeADY No tnpeloea-eapetanbe’ da aiden Visnial #€ aseiee tO 
be taken with or without credit.) 


© With the Dean’s approval maximum credit permitted for regular college students in Group 
Performance Courses is 6 quarter hours: for Music Majors, 12 quarter hours, 
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221-22-23. Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per quarter), 
MIXED CHONUS is open to any Auburn student. No Loren experience in group singing 
is required. Annually performs Handel's “Messiah,” aod je choral compositions. 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 
9321-22-23. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter), 
CONCERT CHOIR is i peigibegd ak for oie and performance of 


serious choral 
dogs open to any Aubum student by audition only. (Muy be taken with or without 
exedit, 


124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Megas of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter. A minimum of 
5 rebearsal hours per week is corned with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary, Band 
members aye required to be present at all rebearsals and all public performances. ‘The 
Concert Band is expected to perform at two campus programs and one concert tour each 
your, and may be called upon to serve as a marching organization for various public 
parades. (May be taken with or without credit.) 
127- 98-29, Orchestra (1 hour credit credit per g genters: 
jembers of the symphonic selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
einen (May be taken ie ox wh ‘or without exedit.) 
224-25-26, Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Provides music for athletic contests half-time shows at football games, various pa- 
rides, pep rallies, and other campus saad off-campus events. During th the’ fall quarter, 
will rebearse a minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for 
mumbers of the Marching Band. (See Band Director for details.) (May be taken with or 


‘without credit.) 
227- Shon Deere Warkshon (1 hour credit per quarter) 
all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, » con 
Medic ama camden inden ar tees one partes Gr stage-craft is 


rehearsal 
required with extra scheduled us necessary. (May be tuken with or without credit.) 


$24-25-26. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). permission.) 
Primarily for advanced pit eras the the say and pees of ath compositions 
Sree lcsteeeetal al woe serie ok minimum rebearsal of three hours per week 
required, (May be taken with or without credit.) 


8327-28-29, Piano Ensemble e (11 1). Lab, 8-3-3. 





Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for plano-four-bands 
and two pianos using wo t to four players. 
Applied Music** 
Piano 


81-82-83. Elementary Piano (No credit), 

General keyboard facility, sight reading of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 
piano material; harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar songs; elementary 
improvisation. 

181-52-83, Intermediate Piano (1, Le bask or 3 hrs. pe oa bn ae Pr., MU 043 or 105. 
Individual, instruction in piano. jent is correct touch and reliable tech- 
nique, by playing correctly all major Sain vamense suoderately ‘rapid temps, leon 
chords in octave positions in ull keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 


performing, 
2581-82-83, College Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr acceptable playing of 
works from MU 143. 


Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of difficulty to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 

9381-82-59, College Piano II (I, 2 or 3 brs. per quarter): Pr acceptable playing of 
Bach, Wat Tempered ed Clavichord, Three-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies, Op. 740; Bee~ 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


481-82- Bs: Advanced College Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable 
of works from MU 343. 


‘ell Tempered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brakins, Schumann, and more advanced 
work in Romantic and Contemporary camposers. 


Voice 


El Voice (No credit). 
First  pamipian at Woe ee . diction and singing; song material for development 
toward performance. Exercises for yoicing and facility; correct posture and breathing. 


*© Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 
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184-85-86. Intermediate Voice (1, ae 3 brs. per quarter), Pr., MU 046 or 108, 


Individual instruction in singing. "The student is tramed to sing on pitch with correct 
phrasing und musical intelligence standard songs in good English (the simplest olussice are 
recommended). The singing of simple songs ut sight if stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently recommended. 


284-85-86. Voice I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 146. 
Study of tone production, vocal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels and 
consonants in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpeggios; songs 
of moderate difficulty in correct intonation und interpretation. Italian classics recommended, 


384-85-86. Voice If (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 246. 
Continuation of the study of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, Ger- 
man or Italian art songs. Contemporary American composers. Oratorio or Opera Arias. 


484-85-86, Advanced Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of 
works from MU 346. 
Song literature, including the works of Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Schubert, and Freach 
masters. Concentration of perfecting vocal techniques on performer's level. 


Organ 


0587-88-89. Elementary Organ (No credit). 
Introduction to organ playing: Jennings, First Elements of Organ Technics, Studies for 
manuals und pedals, The technique of hymu-playing, Telemann, Choral Preludes. 


sles mh Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 brs. per quarter). Pr., MU 049 or equiva- 
lent. 
Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisation. Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (E Minor, G 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for manuals. 


287-88-59. College Organ I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 149 or equivalent. 
Continued improvisation and technical studies. Principles of modulation. Bach, short 
Preludes and Fugues, Choral Preludes from “The Liturgical Year.” Reger, Chorale Preludes. 

37-88-89. College Organ II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 249, 

‘Technical equipment for organ works of more than medium difficulty, Bach, Chorale Pre 
ludes, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, Fugue in G Minor; Mendelssohn, Second Sonata, 
Franck; Prelude, Fugue and Variations. Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, Rhalnberger, 
Karg-Elert, Guilmant and others. 

487-85-89. Advanced Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 349. 

Seaior course embracing the more difficult organ literature, such as the larger works of 
Bach; Mendelssohn, Preludes and Fugues, and Sonatas; Franck, Chorales, Organ Symphonies 
by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital pieces. 


Instrumental 
Strings 

091-92-93, Elementary Strings (No credit). 
Rudiments of producing tone, bowing, fingering and scales In one octave, as found in the 
first position. Simple pieces and studies. 

191-92-93, Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 093. 
Individual instruction in playing a selected instrument in strings. The student is trained 
in technical facility in major and minor scales, and arpeggios in all scales, and in simple 
solo works. For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, No. 1-32; 
the Viotti Concerto, No, 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No. 7 and 9; and the Tartini G minor 
Sonata. For other string instruments, pieces of a comparable level will be selected. 

291-92-93. Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Mastery of techniques for scales and broken chords in three octaves. Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Mazas. Pieces of medium difficulty; Mozart, 
Handel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart M major, 
deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9. 

91-92-93. Strings II (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). 
Seales and broken chords at increased tempo, double stops. Etudes: Shode, Rovelli, Wien!- 
awski. The easier Bach sonatas for violin and piano; Spobr concerti No. 2, 6, 9. All stu 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 

491-92-93. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Virtuoso instrumental literature. Etudes: Wieniawski, Local 
uatas, Paganini caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens, 























caprices. Bach xolo s0- 
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Woodwind 


094-95-96. Elementary Woodwind (No credit). 
‘Tone production, fingering and scales in simple keys, 
194-95-96, Intermediate Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
‘Traming in facility and control of intonation, embouchre, phrasing and control. 
2904-95-96, College Woodwind I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Sontinued study for students who have had foundational training. The student finishing 
this course should be able to play ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies, Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets, Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pures 
for Flute and Weissenborn (Ist half) for Bassoon. 
894.95-96. College Woodwind II (1, 2, or 8 hrs. per quarter). 
Pwrther study in technical methods outlined above. Special stress on expression, aad inter- 
pretation; solo passages from standard symphonic work. 
494-95-96, Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Advanced study with special emphasis on training im outstanding pieces of Literature; 


designed to prepare the student for his major Senior Recital, us well as the mastery of his 
instrument. 


Brass 


097-98-99. Elementary Brass (No credit). 
Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading music. 

197-98-99, Intermediate Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Development of tone production and special techniques of the individual lastrument; in- 
cluding scale and chord work in all major keys. 

297-08-09, College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Seales and chord work in all Keys, technique exercises of medium difficulty, and some work 
in ensy literature, 

3097-08-99. College Brass IK (1, 2, or 8 brs. per quarter) 
Continuing techniques study involving difficult etude study, flexibility exercises, und diffi- 
cult seale and chord work in all keys, Literature study of medium and medium difficult 
works written by the master composers. 

497-98-99. Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Continuing literature study involving the most difficult of the great works for the instru= 
ment; development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public per- 
formance. 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution upon per- 
mission of the head of the department, Courses may be taken with or without aca~ 
demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200, 300, and 400 levels will be granted. 
only after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by passin; 
satisfactorily a performance test based on typical exercises and compositions ised 
from the pre J course. 

Since achievement in music is cumulative, it will normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successive grade of execution, These re- 
ieee conform to standards established by the National Association of Schools 

jusic. 

Each course in Applied Music with an individual instructor is based on one half- 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour lessons per week. Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not carry additional credit. 

‘The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule; 

1 cr. hr —4 hours we practice 
2 cr, hrs—8 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs,—12 hours weekly practice 

Only MU students in the BA or BM degree curricula may receive more than 1 

hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter 


One half-hour lesson per week 
Two half-hour lessons per week 
Class instruction in piano, ete..__ 
‘Use of practice room, one hour per day. 
Use of practice room, two hours per day. 
Instrumental rental — ———_____. 
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Class Instruction in Applied Music 

fe Department oes « number of clases in Applied Music open to Musi 

Majors and N oper ancl to regularly registred college shicents wha have had previous 


Saintiy: meet two hours per week and carry one hour crevlit. 
Tuition fee $5,00. ‘(Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


101-2-3. PN eat Class ib ga 1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.), 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to orgon playing. 


104-56. bs Flats Class + (1-1 1-1). (9-3-3 loci: and gad tab 
practice in ts of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
me for fe Tee) 


107-80. Voice Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and Iab.). 


instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voloe, (See above 





fore fee.) 


be 2h 12, Riccen Instruments Class (1-1- ai (2-2-2 lec. and lab), 
truction and practice in the rudiments of music us applied to violin, viola, cello 
ond ntabene playing. (See above for fee.) 


ASE IB: Brass Instruments Class Ai 1-1). apr Tec. and lab.). 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music ax applied to playing on trumpet, 
Seabee and ‘ctber Lrass jnstromects. (Soe Be for fee,) 


Hest i Woodwind Instruments Saas ‘or 1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.), 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to 
Son bassoon, Bute and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 
119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music ss applied to playing percussion 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangles, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 





ying on clarinet, 


600. Music in the Culture (5), 
A study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on music 
fas it fits in the social scheme. 


601-2. Advanced Musical al Analysis (6: (5-5). 
‘A. comparative study of aspects of music analysis. Examples from a variety 
of great music terature are studied by score and recording, 


603. Brass Bactenmpenty Techelimes (1). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific Broblems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instrument 


604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques a Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
designed to work out problems with’ graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 


605, Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lee. 1, Lab. 3, 
Course designed to work out specie. probi blems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments. 

621, Instrumental Music Literature (5). 
Study through performance and listening of the great instrumental music from the Renois 
sance to the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, in- 
cluding solos, small and large ensembles, string and wood. 

GAL a3. Soca Study in Applied Music (1-1-1). 

ivanced private study to further the self-improvement and skill in the graduate students’ 

See medium. (Special fee—see under Applied Music Fees.) 


661-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting GD). -1). Teo, I, Lab, 2. 
‘Advanced conducting skills in handling instrumental and choral groups, a iiaes in coo- 
ducting and score reading along with desirable baton techniques 


665-6. Bees oes Instruments (5-5). 
Practical arranging and transcription for use in all musical situations including beginners, 
and marching bands. Each individual will choose his own project. May be substituted for 
MU 601-2, 


699, Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). 
Naval Science (NS) 


{List of courses will be found on page 188,) 


100. PI 


101. 


102, 


202. 


205. 


301, 


304. 


308, 


400. 


401. 


402, 


410. 


411, 


412. 
413. 
414, 
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Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Coker, Ha Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Rash ilken 
‘Assistant Professor Kochhar 


Pharmacy 


harmacy Convocation (0), All quarters. 
Hequired Of all pharmacy students tach quarter, Profeucasl topics discuwed by viilting 
lecturers, faculty and students. 


Introduction to Pharmacy (3) 
Orientation and general survey Me the scope of pharmacy, its organizations und literature 
with « brief introduction into principles of pharmacy, 


Pharmuccutical Arithmetic (5). Pr., MET 112, PY 101, 

Caleulations necessary to the practice of pharmacy. Among the topics treated are lab 
aod meaxures, specific gravity, specifie volume, percentage solutions, concentration 
dilution, alligation and commercial calculations. 


Pharmaceutical ‘Terminology (2). Pre tied yeas. year standing, 
Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional scientific aspects of phar- 
macy und medicine, 


History of Pharmacy (9). P., PY 101. 
A general survey of the history of pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the heri- 
tage of the profession. 


Ehernkcectial Letstpae oy Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 801, PY 102, fourth 


Pam standing. Principles ap applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma~ 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 


Pharmaceutical Technolo; FG). 100.3, Lab. 8, Pes EY S01, CH'308, 
Continuation of PY 301 in which ‘and chemical principles concerning homogeneous 
Higuid: domga fxaae neve Wodled." Belected akihel sahations, fyrspey elite eoGior es 
aire considered from this viewpoint. 

Pharmaceutical Technol HG Rees. Lab, 6. Pr., PY 303. 

Continuation of PY" 303 desling with and plastic systems. Physical and 
Srealoal principles willed io. the atudly of the plastic and polyphase dosege fares tasind 
ing ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc. 

Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3). Pr., fourth year standin, 

Tie Mee te he importance and oe harmacy ia 


hospitals, administrative und policy making aspects together wit 
ships. Feld trips will be taken to representative borpite peri 


nsing Pharmacy I Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 
Conpounie of manor Or Beem tect elementary natire, illustrating virtually all types of 


Dispeashag 1 (5). Ta. 3, Lab. 6, ate PY 400. 

Advanced dispensing pharmacy and prescription laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
hnoture are compounded, ‘Special attention is given to the subject of incompatabilities, 
Dispensing Pharmacy III (5). Lec. Ste. 6. Pr., PY 401. 

Practical pusraaceutied compounding tot dlepeuting, Tualed to modera dnig outlets, Con: 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed. 

Applied Hospital Pharmacy (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY PY 400. 

TShinah: si pment atte eet meade meee pharmacy. Field 
in rite nis ta pioeoeuibos Meaal sherrtor 


Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401, junior stand- 


ing. 

Move complex problems in dispensing pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 
Survey of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304, 
Manufacturing procedures and operations, Jaboratory selected large scale production: 
problems are carried out to completion. 

Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 

Special Problems (1-5). Pr., fourth year standing, 

Pharmaceutical Specialities (9). Pr., ith year standing. 


More lnportaat socolfleig] apectalitis’ available to modern, Prescription practice and 
over-the-counter sales are studied, 
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COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 401 und consent of instructor. 
Lier Preparation and testing of various medicinal solutions intended for injection into 
ly. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization, 
otic, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 
Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 401. 


Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets. 
|. Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 


Formulation, evaluation and contro} techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 


680. Graduate § Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students eich quarter. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
201. Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5), Pr, CH 105, 206. 
Official inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, pharmacwutieal 
and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity and purity, together with 
‘assay methods are considered. 


203, Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 201, CH 207-208. 
Official organic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, trade names, phar 
maceutical and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 


i Pr., a 
et Seats ree eget emia P= TEaES 


305. Pharmaceutical Assay (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, CH 208. 
Pharmaceutical assay procedures not covered in general quantitative analysis, physical ond 
chemical constants OF fatty ols, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination, alkaloidal chemistry and the assay of alkaloidal drags. 


403. Toxicology Pr., PY 406, CH 208 and junior standing, 
Fomecea the’ isolation, identification, symptoms il antrienk od ths sence 
mon poisons. 


404. Geakes of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oil, Volatile oils, steroids, glycosides alkalotds, nntie 
bioties, vitamins, and other natural products. 


421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 


Critical study of the commercial aspects of chemicals of medical interest, radioactivity snd 
the preparation, handling and use of isotopes used as diagnostic or therapeutic agents. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 801-2 or consent of in- 





id, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
‘of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 
623-24-25, Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or 
consent of instructor, 
Laboratory procedures in the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
studied in PY 620-21-22. 
626-27, Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr, PY 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. 
Extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various 
therapeutic classes. 
628. Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, ‘chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phar 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 
629, Alkaloid Chemistry (5), PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alksloids with emphasis on the alka~ 
loids of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Pharmacology 
800. Public Health (5). Pr., VM 200, VM 204. 


Common communicable diseases including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of Federal and State Health 
agency activities is included. 


309. 


B10, 


405. 


406. 


407. 


430, 


431. 
432, 


307. 
440. 


441. 


640. 


G41. 
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Pharmacology I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 101-102, CH 301. 
Essentials of anutory and physiology including a brief consideration of elements of hie 
tology and embryology with an introduction of pharmacodynamics as related to these 
selences, 
Public Health (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Non-technical survey of the common communicable diseases including the causative agents 
modes of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control meas- 
ures ure discussed along with the roles of Federal and State Health agencies. (Not open 
to pharmacy majors.) 
Pharmacology IL iy FE 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PY 
Pharmacological study the official and more important ‘non-official drugs. Absorption 
and fate, mechanism on action, pharmacochemical relationships and toxicology, together 
with a brief coverage of pathological conditions indicating specific uses in therapy are main 
considerations. 
Pharmacology IIT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405. 
Continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, ar} 
and antibiotics with major empbasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related 
to specific thorapy. 
Chemotherapeutic Drugs (3). Pr., PY 309. 

Structure, action relatiouship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan- 
isms. 
Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 
ing. 

Tcies and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, aseptis, and care of surgical instruments. 

Riaemoteey. TV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405-6 and junior standing. 

Cellular pharmacology including a study of its basis in cytology. 
Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Pr., PS 206 or consent of 


instructor and junior standing. 
Theoretical und practical ‘spptetion Of trace level rndfoactivity for research, application 
to pharmacy and allied scien 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacology (5). Pr., Las 450-31. 

‘Advanced pharmacodynamics with emphasis on mechanism of action of drugs affecting the 
nervous system. 

Bioassay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 430 and suitable course in statistics. 
Principles and techniques of biossay with primary attention to official bioassay 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 


Pharmacognosy 
1(5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., BY 205, CH 301. 


. Pharmaco; 
Biochemical presentation of drags of natoral origin Incloding morphology, histology, mode 


of production, medicinally active constituents, assays, and applications, 


Pharmacognosy IT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 306, 

Continuation oF PY 308. 

Histology of Natural Products (3). Lee. 2, Lab, 4, Pr., consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Micro-chemical, micto-analytical, and. micro-sectioning techniques, incladiag methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues inthe. preparation of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome ae micro-dissection techniques. 


Commercial Pharm: (3). _Pr., consent of instructor. 
Commercial aspects mecogeoey O) ee both wild cat ‘cultivated, foreign and domertic; com- 
position and application of pesticides. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharmaco; Lee. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 
Coarprebensive study of both ea ce mags concuond saretecoplaly 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, ae and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacogmosy of previously undescribed drugs. 


. instructor. 
acre Maree Lenny cer an mae 





. Hitalogy of Medicinal Plants (5). ies 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 440. 


Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds. 
Research and Thesis (5). 


204. 
408. 


415, 


310. 


815. 
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Pharmacy Administration 
Pei fae (3). Pr., EC 200. 
Spa nae fag drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
Te eeaeial Waseaia te Pr., EC 200, EC 211. 
Elements of drug store management; rus, store layout, buying, sales production, sales 
manship, merchandising, and other aiflisted considerations i the succentul operstion ef 


eral egulations bearing thereon; inclutling ‘Alnbuma’ State Practice “Act, Harrison Asti 
Narcotic Act, and Food and Drug Regulations of the Federal Government. 


Philosophy (PA) 
Professor J, H. Melzer 
Assistant Professors Gunter, McKoton, and Raynor 


Ethies and Soci . 

Broad survey of human values as expressed in customs, institutions, politics, and phi- 
losophies of principal world civilizations. Ethics in this sense shown os grounded in und 
influencing the total culture of a people. 


. Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 


Introductory survey of the basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization, 
Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective. 

Introduction to the general principles of morality and human conduct. 

Scientific Reasoning (5). 

ee ane ae aie used by scientists and others. (Not open to students with 


poodoctien to to Lage (3). General elective. 
Paina 9g with emphasis upon a functional application of these prin« 
ip! a 
Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective. 
Readings from primary and sccoadary sources related lo Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
‘Taciama, Confocieninm, Shiatoises, and’ Sikhiem, 


Motes (Beliziows Thought (3). General elective. 

from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
ee Greek religions, Judiasm, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam, 
Formal Logic (5). 
Extended treatment of symbolic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course.) 


Aesthetics 5). 

Inquiry into the history of eee a es, for the purpose of determining foundations of 

critical reflection on the arts », drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 

music. 

Philosophy of Religion (5). 

Philosophical sumtoction ‘of religious ideas inating such hoes as the origin of rew 
+ the nature of religion; the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 

faternal end exteroal exiticisms of seligion. 


Philosophy of Science junior standin; 
herr it i AU Pa somne impartenl concepts a Soedods. bx the joc) and 
natural sciences. 


The Philosophy of Lp creme Bes Sooner sendin 
Primarily ast ease ‘abd ‘pocial, motivation of Marxism, hut with 
some additional dies i in periphersl areas. 


pacient and dae peg ooh Ed ab ee Reet 


Pee batieouny er Pies ea , junior standing. 


Descartes through Kant. 
Philosophy Pr., junior 
iinet ate from pote through the ae time. 
American ners ea (5). Pr. Sunice # standing. 
American philosophi: colonial oe to William James. 
Seminar (5). Pr., panied standing and of instructor, 


Content will change each quarter in a caleudar year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers uch as Plato or Whitehead. 


201. 


202. 


204, 


206. 
207. 


210. 


‘301. 


802. 


303. 
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Physics (PS) 
Head canter Carr 


Associate 
Associate Professors French, Latimer, Shewell, and Sparks 
‘ise rp reepers Aakoal at Haron 
Instructors Orr, Shever, and Ward 
Research Associate’ Sanyal 


GaN ieiewepecceee (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 201 or 262 (or con- 
currently). 

The fist of three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. The 
concepts of classical physics are developed and emphasis is placed upon the solution of 
problems, A series of selected quantitative experiments is performed in the three-hour 
weekly laboratory periods. For students in chemistry, engincering, physics and engineer 


jog physics. 
General Physics—Heat, Sound, and Light (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 


MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently), 


. General Physics—Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 201; 


MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently), 
Survey Course in Physics (5). Credit in PS 201 and 205 excludes credit for this 
fn efloct to develop an intelligent view of the general field of physics within the limits 


of a one-quarter course, For students in aeronautical administration, agriculture, agricul- 
tural and industrial arts education, and industrial design. 


. Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. 


MH 112 or 160. 

‘The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics, The quantitative ~ 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in 

forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, peceedoaly, | medle 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 

Introductory Physies—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of 

Physics for Home Economics Students (5). 

Designed primarily to give the student an understanding of physical principles as they re~ 
late to home economics, 

Pre-Medical Physies (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 9. Pr PS 206. 

Introduction to moder physics, including atomic structure, nuclear physics, x-rays, and 
special relativity. 








. Astronomy (3). General elective. 


Descriptive astronomy, eceorapanied by ecoksioonl obeéevations of the heavenly odies with 
4 three-inch refracting telescope, 


hr yrs Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 
202 or 
Phenomenological development of classical electricity and magnetism leading to the for 
mation of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: laws of Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere, and 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic media, .c. eitcuit theory, Maxwell's dis- 
placement current, and an introduction to plane waves, 
Electronics (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 301. 
Simple alternating current Theory of vacuum and gasdischarge tubes and their 
sitesi, ‘Thamnlesic erttalons, seacereharge plinomens, aid electron ballistics, Gridoos- 
wolled tuber and circuit analysis. Voltage and current amplifiers; feedback theory. ‘Simple 
computing circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a part of the course. 
Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 264. 
Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate labo- 
ratory experiments, 

Sppctemnpnyf bara . Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 263. 
Egon aie ao Se ee spectra; a study of instruments and tech- 
ques of prasteal apecttonopy., Lahomiory experiments designed to give students. a. both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge af spectroscopy as 1 tool. 
Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202-203, MH 202 
or 264. 
Introduction to selected topics of modem physics, includiog atomic structure, X-rays, clas- 
ical and quantum statistics, quantum mechanics, special relotivity, and nuclear physics. 


402. 


403. 


404, 


405. 


410, 


413, 


44. 


417. 


430. 


431. 


470, 
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. Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, 


PS 203, MH 361. 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 


Theoretical Physics 1—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 401. 

Calculus of variations; Humilton's Principle and Lagrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of 


Theoretical Physics III (5), Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior stand- 


ing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector ficlds, The physical 
interpretation of the different felds is stressed, 


Thermodynamics 5). Pr, junior standing, PS 202-203, MH 402. 
Equations of state, First and second laws of thermodyna ‘The absolute 
sole; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions, Nernst’s postulate, 


auton Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr,, junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 or 


Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy: 
nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course, 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing, PS 
805, PS 405, MH 402, or permission of instructor. 

Brief account of nucleur’ physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice con- 
stants; reactor kinetics. 


Introduction to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 409, 


Homoxencous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 
hazards, 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 8. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of instructor. 
Principles of crystallography, properties of x-rays, Laue and powder techniques, applica- 
tions to crystal structure und grain size, 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory’ and operation of the electron micrascope: techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns. Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course. 

Introduction to Biophysics (4). Pr., permission of the instructor, junior standing. 
Survey of the physics of biological systems: effects of light and bigh energy radiations, bio- 
electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc. 

Advanced Electronic Circuits ©). Pr,, junior standing, PS 302. 

Advanced network and feedbuck theory; voltage regulators, oscillators; pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instruments, 

Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
lent, junior standing. 

Fundamental laws in mechaniés, heat, and sound with particular emphasis upon such 
broad principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum, 
and the transfer of energy. 


Physics for High School Teachers TM (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 


stan be 
Fundamental laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to some basic 
phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 
Survey of solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena, 


Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio~ 


active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 





ies, 






perature 
ailibrium. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
G01. Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
YAlembert’s principle; introduction to the calculus of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 
602, Advanced Ti (3), i Pes PS 601. 
Canonical variables and contact ‘transformations; the Huroilton-Jacobl equation; action; 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 
603. Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to theories of elasticity and #uids, 
604- sepa ae Md Electricity and Magnetism I-II-IIL (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403, Coreq., 
Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes ¢lectrostatics, magnoto- 








statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic. waves, 
radiation theory, boandary value problems, 
Physical Optics (3). ers PS 606. 
Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff’s formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 
617. Modern Ph: 1(3). Pr., PS 305, ; ME S06 or or permission of instructor, 
** “Special theory-a ee quantum mechanics with applications. 
618, Modern Physics If (8). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or berenission of instructor, 
Atomic and molecular spectra, Quantum statistics; band theory of solids; x-rays. 
619. Modern Physics U1 (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 
Nuclear physics, particles. 
Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 404, 601. 
Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, Roltz~ 
man's H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 
629, Statistical Mechanics 1 (3). Pr., PS 628. 
Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. 
Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, ME 487 or or equivalent, 
Survey of developments in physics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and 
molecular spectra; x-tays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; 
and — ae 
632, Spe of Relativity (3). Pr., PS = PS 605. 
tae mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's feld equations, Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 
635, Solid State Physics I Ana Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 
Electrons in a perfect lattice, quantum mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, molecular Seen description of the symmetry properties of solids. 
636. Solid State Physics Ii (3). Pr., PS 635. 
Brillouin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of wlectrony with electromagnetic radiation 
interactions between electrons and the crystal lattice, 
637, Solid State Physics III (3). Pr., PS 636, 
Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antifrrromagnetic effects. Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids. 
639, Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken 
more than one qi ) 
641. Quanto Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
ncertainty principle; Schroedinger's equation; one-dimensional problems; operntor for- 
malismn; angular momentum. 
642, Quantum Mechanics Il (3). Pr., PS 641. 
Geotral lorcet; mates representations; apprarimate, méthode; ‘particle tn clectromagnetio 
fe 
643, nee Mechanics TIT iat: roe Sy PS 642, 
identical particles; Pi ; applications. 
644-5. "Advanced Quantum Mechanis I 1 (3-3), Pr., PS 632, PS 643. 
‘Advanced theory of angular momentum with applications to atomic and nuclear spectra, 
telativistic theory of quantum mechanics, the Dirac electron, introduction to field theory. 
653. Resear 5 ehoaes Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken more than 


655. 5) Te es a Theoretical Phe (3). Fea pesresertins Of leatractor. 
Spec Fp ss Sal cy, bar wit cated’ petal woneye np tarps ote: wad 
molecular structure; catcy: Tus aig ats field theory; low temperature 
physics. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 


607. 


‘- 


630. 





661. 


691. 


799. 
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itn gion pnentine Ero BS 405/85 663: 


pee cee) (3). Fe) Be 661. 


TGiathad Rag i Gasanigteary Pabst (Oneill 1a ka Sangh} PEs Ge 
SDM ise BE 90 aes OF ealyartoet sekaraon te tisfuion © kay: be, takamsne. thal 
one quarter.) 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Cottier, Edgar, and Moore 
Associate Professors Goodman, Howes, Johnson, and Mora 


Veterinary Poul! Wee 4, Lab, 2, Sy 

Prsncipis of pou poo 2 hogy Fal to students in Veterinary Medicine. 
General Poul ey Haband 

Principles of poultry production ye Spa pe Ap Lhe a el oe including 
Treniing! tesling, Koco ineiae, aed calling 

Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 

Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production. 
ous Management (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. PH 301 and junior 
Poultry problems and management of commercial Soéks, 

Foultxy Feedins 6). Rigen XG hes 301 and junior standin, 


ition and use of feeds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
patios ot oes poets 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Winter, Pr., PEL 801 and junior 
Sabyoles. of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding, 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 
juarters. 


410. 


All. 
412. 


413, 


standing. All q 
Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 


rae Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 


io i diagnosis, control, and treatment of the comimon diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 

Poultry Breeding (3) Tze. 3: § Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, junior standin 
Piysitizes of oe ee ‘of various poultry ome respansible 
Eilat Pau sosl noah pees sak howe moa 

Poul (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., pe Lert, ior standin; 
Grading exes nnd eb Lege ein a culky reer = 
Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., eadabie panting: 

cscs pact senses ime esrcglen wach he Ban hase or ocieg eae nga BASE 
ing egss, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PH 412 may not be used in 
meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common diseases and 
Darasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used in meeting 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Avian Diseases (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases, Clinical and 
autopsy Cemonstrutions are performed during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary students 
only:) 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 

‘Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production, 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (9) (5). = Tee: nee Lab. 2. Fall. 

‘Advanced studies of the prin: heredity as applied to puniltry breeding. 


Advanced Poultry Problems ( (5). we quarters. 
Assigned problems. 


610. 
611. 
612. 


613. 


614. 


615. 
625, 


699, 
799. 


Le 
102, 
103. 


101, 


2u. 


213, 


214. 
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Seminar, Credit to he arranged, Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry fields’ related to poultry. Emphasis will be 
Kiros i the sawparstion, Drosaieteay sacl frommtatin ed severe tonal by students and 
to reporting pf current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Husbandry ax well as graduate students, 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5.1 Lec, 5, Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry, 
Advanced Poultry piaemeet (5). Lec, 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry Socks. 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Spring, Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents, Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
Fosponse, 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 
PH 612, or valent, 

Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
hetininths, und arthropods and the gross and histopathology of discases studied io both 
quarters. 

Immunochemistry (5). Pics 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im~- 
munology and organic or bi 

Advanced study of the fuadamental principles of immunology including specifcty,ant- 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 
clude the vse of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, fluorescent-antibody technique, 
aud quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 


424 
sri arte EP etd i ee 


Pinas sae eel sot roa Sotoieaie (0. 32 son PT rod Ae Npestes with epeeial 
Teference ta body" Bult hom 


“ery be All quart 
Fee ee nd ae 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Pre-Engineering (PN) 


Head Professor H. Strong 


History of Engineering (1). All quarters. 
Introduction to the Engineering Profession (1), All quarters. Pr., PN 101. 


Engineering Method (1). All quarters. Pr., PN 102. 
Use of analysis, experiment, and synthesis in the solution of engineering problems. 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spears 
Professor Melntyre 
Assistant Research ible Dawson 
Axsistant Professors more Haynes, Jonson, Moon, end Turner 


Orientations Personal and Professional (5). cr 

Personal and professional orientation through reading improvement, individual guidance, 

brary fastruction, and anaiyets of the Sclde of Prrcholony. 

General Psychology (5). All quarters. 

Introduction to the'vcieatifc stuly and’ tnterpretatioa of human behavior. Consideration 

of such topics as learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, perception, persouality, and 

tater-personal relationships’ will be undertaken. 

Growth and De of kok School Age Children (5). 

Phynical, prychological and social developments of children tn grades one to twelve with 
‘on enviroumental contributions to development. (Not open to students with 

Sredit in PG 345 or PO 447) 


Educational Psychol All quarters, Pr., PG 213, 
pra eh tay AC ae ap eh aE 


individual's concept of learning, attitude, personality, and mental health, 


310 


Sul. 


410. 


414, 


430. 


435, 


447. 


455. 


i Social Psychology (5). pithy 
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Promoting Optimum De Development (5 (5). Pr. PG 214. 


Examination jcal maturity and ways of aiding its development in 
classrooms, 

The Behavior of Man (3). General elective. 

Humanistic aspects of general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of the science 
of the behavior of man. Includes topics such ax: individual differences, motivation, warld 
of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. (Not 
aaete {9 students who, have taken BG 311. May be wed ax prerequisite for BG 325, 

345.) 


. Psychology of Personality 9). Bra E us 211 or departmental approval. 


ation of the nature o adjustment with special emphasis on develop- 
ment factors. Topics to be Sxierad aoe SeaDoo adjustment, the defense 
mechanisms, the evaluation of personality, and mental hygiene, 


Effects of the group upon and social behavior. A study of the biological antece~ 





dents of social behavior; leadership; attitudes; suggestions; institutions; and social conflict, 
Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., PG 211 and MH 127 or departmental approval. 
angement and treatment of psychological data, application of techniques of data treat- 


can pari peyehological ‘areas. Laboratory work in the analysis of experimental data. 
Child Psychology (5) (5). “Fess BA 2G 211. 





Physical, psycholo; development of the child and the relation of the child's 
environment of RE dey deve Special problems of child truining in the family and of 
social adjustment at school will be discusied. (Not open to students with credit in PG 213.) 


Ay Psychology (5). 

Survey of the contributions of psychology to the Selds of advertising, consumer research, 

selling, medicine, education, law and clinical practice and other professions. 

Advanced Psychology Principles ot Behavias) (5). Pr., PG 211, junior standing. 

Detailed and systematic examination of the principles underlying the basic psychologica! 

processes of development; perception, Genes thinking, emotion, and motivation. 

History of Psychology (: Eis, Bubpers bk Eevchaony, , junior standin; 

Historical development Ages logy. ‘The course’ deals with the nature of the 
psychological problems that have hoa mab an danse periods and the attempts at solu- 

tion of these problems. 





. Experimental Psychology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, Pr PG 211 and PG 240 or de- 


ay junior 

jethods, techniques, and materials required in experimentation in leaming, memory, anil 
thinking. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate the basic principles in psychology 
and give the student first-hand opportunity to study an individual or group of individuals 
relative to psychological processes. 
Integration of Behavior Pr., PG ay or PG 212, junior standing, 
Integration of psychol concepts and information im areay such as leadership, pervo- 
nally, g2onp interaction, and leering in relation to problems of people and protien 
of eee ‘with, people 
Mental Hy yidene (5) 3 Pr, 5 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 

Extended study of adjustment problems, techniques of adjustment, case studies, procedures 
in diagnosis, and treatment. 
Abnormal Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology includ- 


ing PG 211. 
jormal forms of behavior, with reference material drawn from clinical sources. 
Problems of faterest to the woclal worker and eriainologiat will receive. attention, Ficld 
trips when postible will be taken. 
Comparative Psychology ( S), ae 10 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 
Paaciples of behavior tn ‘organisms, with emphasis’ upon vertebrates. Special 
siteation ivac nb capesbouats tr eaclvuasons analy bekavicr, Inicteay Yatsation 68S et 
lem solving. 


. Physiological Psychology (5), Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology. 


Physiological mechan lying ‘certain of the basic behavioral processes accompany- 
ing sensat 


‘Adolescent Peychology (6). Pr junior standing, PG 211 and PG 345 or depart- 


Continuation of PG 345 covering development and maturation during adolescence with 
emphasis on the problems of the adolescent's adjustment to his personal and social environ- 
eae mr special applications to family and school life. (Not open to students with credit 
in ) 
Psychological Tests and Measurements (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior stand- 
ing, PG 311, MIL W, PG 340, or departmental a 

ey of the Psychological examination and measurement, covering the testing 
ae iin ee widens” ‘personality characteristics and interests. Laboratory work 
will involve practice in giving. scoring, Leg interpretation of tests and other techniques. 


461. 


462. 


463. 


490. 


601, 


GLO. 


OL, 


615. 


617. 
620. 


631, 


634. 


651. 


654. 
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Industrial Psychology »). Pr., junior standing. 


Survey of the uses of Psychology in business and industry. The course will inclade 
projects ia personnel selection and classification, familiarization with tests commonly used 
in industry; management of men on the job, their training, efficiency, morale, attitudes, und 
achievement, Practical, quantitative, psychological research techniques used in personnel 
work will be demonstrated. 


‘The Psychology of Training and Supervising Industrial Personnel (3). Pr. 
junior Comper 

Application of the principles of learning to the training of fuctory, office, and sales em= 
ployees. Utilization and evaluation of training devices. Psychological techniques in fore- 
man training. ‘The Training Within Industry programs such as Job Instmction Training, Job 
Methods ‘Training, and Job Relations Training will be demonstrated and discussed from the 
piychological viewpoint. 


The Psychology of Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (8). Pr., 
nior standing. 

‘rinciples of interviewing, learning how to interview, training interviews, and field inves~ 
tigation, Interviewing in’ industrial situations, employment and upgrading. occupational 
adjustment, industrial counseling, oral examining in civil service agencies, and employer- 
employee disciplinary and exit interviews. Introduction to the Dictionary ‘of Occupational 
Titles will also be inchided. 


Special Problems in Psychology (9 to 8). Pr. junior standing, departmental 
roval. 

i ividnal problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff member 
‘on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development (5). 

Examination of concepts such as the normal personality, the open person, the process per- 
son, and optimum development with emphasis on school and other environmental influ- 
‘ences in their development, 


Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5). 
Integration course examining a number of viewpoints in psychology, including structuralism, 
bebaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and psychoanalysis. 


Advanced Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., MH 127, PG 340, PG 420, PG 455, 
or permission of the instructor. 

Continuation of the PG 340 which includes statistical theory of error and measurement, 
indices of reliability and validity, norm development, and other research tools and tech- 
niques. 


Design of Experiments (5). Pr., PG 611. 
Construction of theory and the formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of logical 
und statistical advantages and limitations in experimental design, 


The Psychology of Learning (5). 

‘A study of the problems and theoties of Yoaratng with emphasls oo individual dliferences. 
Advanced Experimental Psychology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Experimental investigation illustrating basic problems in the Reld of maturation, fatigue, 
reflex action, emotion, learning and social functions. 

Advanced Social Psychology (5). 

Evaluation of the various theories explaining social behavior. Consideration and per 
formance of experiments in the field of attitude, prestige and suggestion, social climate, 
and propaganda. 


Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). 

Emotional satisfactions and adjustment mechanisms of children and adolescents, Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex personality factors. 
Advanced Abnormal Psychology (5). 

Continuation of Psychology PG 435 with emphasis on case studies aod the classification of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible, 


Research Studies in Psychology (5). 

A problem using research Te the problem to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. The problem should be one which will contribute to the program of 
the student, 

Individual Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., 20 hours in Psychology including 
PG 455. 

‘Theory and practice of measurement of intellectual performance in the individual, Stu 
dents will be permitted to select either the Binet or Wechsler for pructice, depending upon 
their interests, 
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655. oie tg LS 
jest construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods af 

inet yalltatiogy the tonshisiag pi tats tate atoeron 

656. Advanced we a Measurements (5). Pr., PG 455, PG 654, or depart- 
mental approval. 
Nature, administration, and ase of comples peychometric instruments ia the areas of in- 
telligence, and personality. 

671-2. Projective Theory ‘echni SS). Es » departmental approval. 
Intensive samy nee the Fl gues I aes ae diagnosis in clinical y abet, 
Supervised io premerons rt byte coca projective tests; intensive 
case study work. ‘Emphasis is placed upon interpretation of the tests in reference to different 
personality structure and diagnoses of these differences. 

690. Seminar (1-5). (May be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit.) 

699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Radiological Sciences (RS) 


Head Professor Zallen 
Research Lecturers Augustine and Carter 


Myce een of Radiological Sciences provides training leading to the Master 
of Science in Radiological Sciences, Radiological Sciences is a new field 
which deals with a multitude of complex problems covering analytical determination 
of radioactive levels of the environment, study of acute and chronic effects of ionizin, 

radiation on animate and inanimate objects, investigative studies in radiochemic: 

procedures, electronic detection and engineering. 


The De cigs a working relationship with ‘The Division of Radiological 
Health of the US, tublic Health Service and the US. Atomic Energy Commission 
“The ‘candidate will seceive a portion of his training: at one of these facilities. (Sos 


Graduate Bulletin for detailed information. ) 


600, Seminar in Radiological Sciences &: (May also be taken without credit.) Pr., 
departmental approval. (Required of all majors. Every quarter except Summer. 
A critical analysis of current experimental work in the radiological sciences. 

601. Special Problems (1-3). 

Special problems a relstadl to research in radiological sciences. 

610, Environmental Radiological Sciences I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., satisfactory 
courses in mathematics, chemistry and ics, and departmental approval, 
Theory and practice of radiological counting devices. Air particulate measurement devices 
along with study of pertinent literature, 

611. SNS pst — I (5). tog 4, sy 3. Pr, RS 610 and 
eectey, ‘methodology as applied: to radiological sefeaces pructices. Decontaralantion 
procedures and theory including biochemical analysis. 

612. lingeneene of Rene Control Program (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., RS 

c 
Detailed analysis of existing: regulations, federal and international; development of x pro- 
gram including laboratory work and administration. 


620, bai Radiological Sciences (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 611 and departmental 
‘Clerputations end shielding from all forms of ionizing radiation; chemical ind photographie 
dosimetry is included. Treatment of radioactive wastes. 


621. Biological and Physical Effects of Radiation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., RS 611 
and departmental approv: 
A study of radiological damage in physical and biological systems; evaluation procedures. 


Religious Education (RE) 


301. Religion and Modem Thou it (3). General elective. 
The elation between the foundations of Christianity and modern thought 
in otber fe 


303. Christian Ethics (5). 
Acplicetion of Chistian Ethics to. coerest problems, the relationship ‘of Christian end par: 
See Ss, a eet Dott of the science of right conduct and morals are brought out 
in the course, 
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304, The Bible as Literature (5). 
‘Survey of the types of literature In the books of the Bible, including reading and study 
of selected examples of different forms of poetry and proxe, and observation of the religious 
truths and spirit of each selection. Consideration of the influence of the Bible on modern 
literature will be noted. 

905, Comparative Religions (3), General electiv 
Principal readings of the world, Scheib ptt im the history and fiterature of the 
people whose religions are di 

306, Studies in the Gospels (3). General elective. 
Characteristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them. 

307. History of the Christian Church (3). General elective. 

History of the Christian Church mat i close of the New Testament period to the present 

time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the United 

States. 

308, The Epistles of Paul (3). General elective. 
Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds and arguments; the ma- 
jor emphases of Paul's ‘thought: particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, 1 Corin- 
thians and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 

309. The ets of Israel (3). General elective. 
History of the Hebrew religion as background of Christianity. Selected figures of th 
Old Testament are studied; exch dias in his own day seeking to interpret his times in 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Acting Head Professor Atkins 
Proteneet Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Dorné and | Justice 

Assistant Professors Carter, Ensminger®, and Weaver 
Tnstructors Appleby* Justice®, Nixon®, and Ottis 
Visiting Professor Vinson 


Undergraduate 

10L. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (Credit in SED 101 excludes credit in SED 102-3-4,) 

102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
(Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit in SED 102-3-4 excludes credit in 
SED 101.) 
(A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) H 
eoatitics. (G) Language Arts (8) Matnernatis, (1). Mental Retardation, J), Music, (K) 
Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, {S) Undeclared Majors. 
» Education (2). 
Designed ta help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (J) 
Music Experiences, (O) Exceptional Children, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials 
of Instruction, (RY seaeeares in Reading. 

201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory may be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independ 


ent of the lecture. 
Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
iu secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in Pro- 
gram in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor 
fie 

Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for teaching in selected subject-matter feds in both the elementary and the secon- 
dary schi ‘When this program 
dent complete both. the Putciting and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, Industral arts, an the subject- 
matter areas li: ites 

a a Nate ee Lae a a ioled al ach as nega aot 
related courses, or as a unified program. 


‘* Temporary. 
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410, 


412. 


475. 


494, 


495. 


646. 
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Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., 300 or equivalent. 

(B) Business Education (Fall); (D) Foreign Languages (Fall); (G) Language Arts (Full, 
Sear (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Fail); (L) Social Science (Full, Winter, 


Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. te Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 Dec ey Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent. 


Program in Secondary School 3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 

FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

(B) Business Education (Spring); (D) Foreign Languages (to be arranged); (G) Language 

Ants (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L) Social Science 

(Fall, Winter, Spring). 

Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr 

9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 

equivalent. 

Brett deans f in Secondary School (10 or 15), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr. 
Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two 

cams te 1 Phos and Program in the Secondary School, and junior or senior 





sts a 
{B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages. (F) Home Economics Education, (G) Lan 
guage Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Problems in Improvement of Reading ut the Secondary School Level (3). Pr., 
teaching experience or onsen of instructor, 

Examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading from 
grades seven through twelve, Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of 
comprehension, study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program 
and in the content areas of the secundary school. 

‘Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr.. IED 414. 

‘Thoery and practice io the organization and administration of instrumental music 4s public 


aes of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and adininistration of choral music in public schools, 


Graduate 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study. 
Stody. of a peoblees ustig: resent fechiguet, to Be selected Jn Gonscltatiog with the 


supervising professor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 exchudes credit in this course.) 


Hach of these courses, 61, 652, 059, and 654, apples tothe following ares of 
the secondary school + (B). Business Education, (D) Fi 
CE) Home Economics Education (G) Language Arts, CH) Mathematica, (i) ea 
eave, and (Is) Social Sclente- 


651. 


652. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 


ms 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 
Curriculum and Teaching in, Areas of Specialization Pr» 18 hours of ay 
ject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
ritical sroay, of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 
Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-3). Fr, 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours ee papriabliags aril gackeatal eegsiee 
course devoted to a study of program, organization and deviopment of basic and 
supplementary materials for guiding Sache fe faculties, and school systems in the continw 
ous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices, 


|. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr,, ey hours of ap- 


inte subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professi eal pase 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of Decision 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 
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Study in other teaching Hone includin, itic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
Fok main epoch meine comectinns Beat nt aad eee a 
and industrial arts is available also to students in pane education. 


659-660, Practicum in Area of Specialization 55). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 


lent in Education and permission of Hele Are fessor. 
‘The practicum provides advanced ts with supervised experience with em- 
Fabia ok lox aprlsation Nf comes wcekOer eat sila sei es venoms semen werk 


Science 
Undergraduate 
453, Science and Modem Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., 


standing. 
Interpretative course stressing relationship of science to ice Send of personal and 
social living in modem technological society. The critical role of in a pene 
479, General Science for Teachers (5), Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr. junior standin; 
Intended to give the teacher essential knowledge of such earth ats meteoral- 
ogy, astronomy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant axpects of the general science 
prone. 





Graduate 


640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
Intensive study of selected topies from the area of the high school general science progeam. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 

research and dissertation, see IED. 

699, ain Research, (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter, 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Associate Professor Lama 
Assistant Professors D. Evans, F. Hale. and Waldo 
Instructor Brown 


101. Secretarial Science 1 (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, 
Fist of a series of fow courses in which the student develops the ability to. prepare mal- 
able copy, Student begins the study of typewriting und Gregg system of shorthand, One 
hour per day is devoted to each. Primary emphasis is in the development of correct 
techniques in both skills. (Not open to students who have not bad the equivalent of one 
unit of HLS. typing. Such students without typing should first take ST 111.) 

102. Secretarial Science I (5). Lec. and Lab, 10, Pr., ST 101. 
Continuation of ST 101, 

111, Business Typewriting (5). Lab. 10. Not open to those with credit in ST 113 or 
who haye one high school unit in typing. 
For beginners, deals with elements of typewriting to gain facility in the preparation of 
letters and reports, typing from rough draft, tabulations, the cutting of stencils, and gen- 
eral hee 

113, Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Lab. 6, Not open to those with 
credit in ST TIL or who haye one high school unit in typing. 
Introductory course designed for student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal use. 
Enmyhasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles far letters, and. the 
preparation of reports, More tle spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 


200. Filing (1). 
Methods and procedures of filing. 

203, Secretarial Science III (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr., ST 102, 
Emphasis on developing production sate om jobs approximating those of « business office. 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, and laying » foundation on 
which to build transcription skill. 

204. Secretarial Science IV (5). ee ie Lab. Je: Pr., ST 203. 
Development of transcription abil the fosion of skills ia typewriting, reading 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, pees eon supplies, etc. Continuation of shorthand review 
and dictation speed. 

300, Secretarial Procedure (5). Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 
Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal factors, the respon~ 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 
tive practice in typical secretarial activities. 

301. Dictation (5). Pr., ST 204 and standing. 
Tasers a Sian to 120 words per munute aod further developmient of trau- 
scription sf 
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- Office Machines (5). Lab. 10. Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 


at a reasonable speed. 
Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
moder offices, Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, caloulating, and 


posting machines. 
Advanced Office Machines (5). Lab. 10, Pr., ST 302 or equivalent. 


Advanced training in use of office machines including addressing machines and a survey 
of the statistical and accounting applications of modern office equipment, 

Dictation (5). Pr., ST 301 and junior standing. 

More difficult and ‘technical dictation and transcription organized around several types ol 
vocations, 





. Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab, 10. Pr., ST 300 and ST 301 and junior standing. 


Practical secretarial training. Student spends two hours each day working in an wifice to 
which he is assigned for uctual office experience, 


Sociology (SY) 


Professor Hartwig 
Associate Professor Shields 
Assistant Professor Bliss 
Instructors French® and Wright 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third quar- 
ter freshman with departmental approval, 


Principles and processes influencing the social life of man. 


Social Problems (5). Pr. SY 201. 
Current social problems with special reference to the socially inadequate. 


Cultural Anthropolo; . Pr., sophomore standing. 
Nature of eae Al Taken from selentite wurdles of soctties, 





. Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211, 


Integrated social-anthropological, biological and psychological factors which influence or 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual aud/or 
group situations. 

Preparation for Marriage (3), General elective. Open to freshmen with con- 
sent of instructor. 

Basic factors in dating Courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 

Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 

Suavey of the history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstmeting pest 
cultures. 

Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing, 

‘The family in contemporary society. 

Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required, 

Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Racial, composition of the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustnicnt of 
minority groups to the culture. 

‘The Court and Penal Administration (3), General elective, 

‘An analysis of the experience of the law breaker from arrest throngh the court and peisoa 
to the eventual return to society. Particular attention is paid to correction, To be offered 
in alternate years. 

Juvenile Delinquency, (5). Pr, SY 201. 

Survey of historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
Tha emphasis is upon research data from the various scienees attempting to deal with this 
problem. 

Social pote (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Survey of significant social’ thought leading to the emergence af modem sociological theory: 
Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the contemporary 
scene. 

Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modem science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 


and the physical sciences. 





‘Temporary. 
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401. 


402, 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408, 


409, 


602. 


604. 


650. 
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Marriage Adjustments (9), General elective. Pr. junior standing, 

Survey of emotional, social and biological {actors in the family setting with emphasis upon 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 

Population Problems (5), Pr., senior standing. 

Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distri- 
bution and migration, Attention is given to Alabama population, 

wae Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 
standing. 

Survey of the range of contemporary social theory. 

Urban Sociology (5). Pr,, senior standing. 

Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char« 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Case Work (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Development of social case work and a survey of modem social case work practice, Irl~ 
marily for students entering the profession of social case work or related fields, 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr.; junior standing, SY 201 and SY 204 
or PG 330 or consent of instructor. 

Survey in the area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics 
in moder society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and publig relations tech- 
niques, 

Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, and EC 442 or IM 806 or 
consent of instructor. 

Introductory survey of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 
rolitions. Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the econamic life within 
social system such as » factory or business establishment. 

Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor, 


Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world's great religions, (To be 
olfered in alternate years.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor. 
Advanced study of the institutional mature of marriage and the family with particdlar em- 
Phasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structure and functions of the family. 

Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instruc- 
tor, 

Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of ruce relations. 
Sociology Seminar (5). Pr. graduate standing or consent of instructor, 

Designed for students engaged in intensive study aud analysis of sociological subject areas. 





NOTE: All 400 (except SY 406) und 600 level courses are available for a graduate minor in 
Soviology: 


229, 


231. 


235, 


241, 





Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney and Smith 
Associate Professor Hutchinson 
Assistant Professors Gray, Green, Moore, and Sanders 
Instructors Dorné*, Mattox, Phillips, and Rea 


Voice and Diction (5). All quarters. ; 
Individual work in voice development and problems of pronunciation and articulation. 
Lectures in theory. 


Essentials of Public Speaking (5). All quarters. 

Theory and practice of effective public speaking involving cuntent, organization, language, 
voice and bodily action, Instruction in method of preparing and delivering of extempo- 
Toneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective. A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 305.) 
Interpretative Reading (5). Fall, Spring. 

‘Tenchiog the student Bow to ey aoe f> communleate ideas clearly, foreibly and tor 
terestingly from the printed page. 

Suryey of the Bases of Speech (5). Fall and Spring. > 

Designed to acquaint the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals, of 
speech, the psychological, sociological, and otber bases. 





Temporary. 
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253. Group Leadership (3). All quarters, General elective. 


Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 
and condneting u group meeting to roach the aims of that group, Students gain leadership 
experience in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect democratic leader~ 
ship techniques. 

273. Group Discussion (5), All quarters. 

‘Theory and practice in group problem solving through discussion. ‘The values and 
tions of discussion, the prerequisites of reuching agreement and a systematic approach th 
solving problems in gronp discussion. Special consideration given to leadership in prob- 
Tem solving, 


280-1-2. Debate Workshop (1-1-1). All quarters, 
Tntoduction to the study of the national debate question for beginning debaters interested 
in competition debate, Lecture and practical work, 


283, Atgementation and Debate (5), Fall and Winter, 
‘A study of debating techniques and procedures; their application to isiues of current pub- 
ic interest; the gathering, rgunization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences, 


285-6. Radio Workshop (3-3). All quurters. 
‘Advanced and practical lubarutory experience in presenting news, dramatic and  vuriety 
type programs over local stations, 

287-8. Television Aforktiog 4. All quarters. 
Practical laboratory work in the field of television with experience in the local eduwi- 
tional television studios working in all phases of the medium. 

301. Phonetics (5). 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 

305, Public Speaking (8). All quarters, General elective. 
Designed to aid the student in preparing and delivering offective public speeches ext 
raneously, Emphasis on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches, 
(Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 251.) 

316, Parliamentary Procedure (3), All quarters. General elective, 
Designed to nid the individunl who may lead or participate in discussions of organizations 
‘where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

321, The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 
Anatomy and physiology of the speoch and hearing mechanism. 

831, Advanced Public Speaking (5), Winter, Spring, Pr, SP 231 or 305, or by 
consent of instructor. 
Structure, style, und delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions, speeches 
to inform, to persuade, and to entertain. Theory and study of current examples combined 
with practice, 

834. Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speechos; the iaawes 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene, 

837, Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5). Fall, Winter. Pr., SP 


231 or 305 or consent of instructor. 
To acquaint the student with the non-technical feld, Including announcing, programming, 
continuity and coordination of activities. 

338, Modes of Film Communication (5). Spring. 

Survey of the film industry's contribution to television and other forms of mass communi- 
cation; an analysis of the styles und forms of film production us entertainment, communiea~ 
tion, education and art. 

340, Speech Reading (5). 

Description and discussion of the major speech reading (ip reading) principles and theories; 
analysis of the patterns of instruction of children and adults; clinical practice. 

341. Hearing Tests and Instruments (5). 

‘Theory and practice of individual and group bearing tests; andio-metric instruments; clin~ 
ical practice. 

380-1-2, Debate Workshop (1-1-1). All quarters, 

Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of logi- 
cal, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work, 

411. Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing, 

Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism, and the problems involved in 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. 

420, Advanced Interpretation (5), Pr., SP 235 and junior standing. 

Directed to develop skill in interpreting and communicating the meaning of literature. 

431. Principles of Speech Correction (5). All quarters. Pr., junior standing. 

Designed to enable students to learn how to identify speech defective cases and to learn 
various types of survey techniques. Clinical observation. 
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432. Adi d Speech Correcti . Pr., juni i a 
Cantniton S748 inet aca nt Sanding SP 451 or equivalent 


437. Advanced Radio Broadeasting (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing and SP 337 or 
consent of instructor. 
Continuation of SP 337. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organization, 
wudience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


438. Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). Fall. 
Forms, techniques and types of writing us they apply to radio, television and films. Spe 
cial emphasis will be placed on practical writing pertormance. Units will cover the writer's 
use of picture, sound and special production devices as they apply to the three media, 


439. Television in Education (5), Winter. 
Uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational television; observa: 
tion of and participation in the University educational television activitier and productions, 
441, Hearing Pathology (5), Pr., SP 411 or equivalent, 
Kvaluation apd. rebubilit of aural handicapped childven and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory trainings clinical practice, 


442. Persuasive Speaking (5), Fall. Pr. junior standing and SP 231 or 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. 
Talluencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking. 
eas of forces which lead to belief and action. Pructice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals, 


478. Advanced Discussion (5). Spring, Summer, Pr,, junior standing and SP 273 or 
consent of instructor. 
Study and practice in the theory and organization of discussion and conference groups in- 
cluding the individual speakers. Primarily for persons who work with groups, teachers, 
county agents, home demonstration agents, uthletic directors, industrial coordinators. 

483, Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 283 or 
consent of instructor. 
Funetion of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of principles 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


601, Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5). 
Nature and methods in graduate study in speech; exploration of areas in which research 
is needed; resources available; methods of research in speech; structuring the research prob- 
Jom; presenting the results of research in speech. 


607, reais Sn Study (1-5), (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 
credit. 

A. Public address; B, Interpretation; C. Radio and Television; D, Group Methods; E. Speech 
Pathology; F, Audiology. Conferences, rewdings, research, and reports in one of the 
Hated arens, 

610. Rhetorical Theory and Criticism (5). 

A. Ancient; B. Medieval to 19th Century; C. 19th and 20th Centories, Studies of the bis 
torical development of theories, men and mavements pertaining to rhetoric and rhetorical 
criticism in the periods indicated, 

620. The History and Theory of Interpretation (5), 

Growth and change’ of ‘poychological aad 1 seat theories and methods of creative, 
artistic, and oral reading. 

630, Studies in Ra Television and Film (5). 

Combined media md their relationship with speech and communication, 

832, Clinical Methodology (5). Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. 
Principal methodologies and techniques currently: employed in the management of the 
disorders of speech. Clinical practice. 

650-1. Speech Pathology Tand If (5-5). Pr., SP 431 and 432 or equivalent. 

‘Advanced studies dealing with disordets of Speech. Materials may be selected {rom cerebral 
disturbances (ophasis and cerebral palsy), palotolargyngeal disturbances (esophageal and 
cleft palate), voice disorders, stuttering, articulation disorders (including dialect), delayed 
development of speech, and other appropriate areas, 

655, eee, eae in Speech (1-3), Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. The course 
may be repeated. 

Methods. tecbniqees ond clinical management of the ditorders of speech. Clincal practice 
required. 

660-1-2. Audiology I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent, 

Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of ‘hearing, Materials drawn from A. speech 
reading; B. auditory training; C. hearing testing and measurement; D. child wad adult re~ 
habilitution; E. heariug aids and bearing ald evaluation; F. education of the deaf and others, 




















ans 


673. 


678. 


699. 


101, 
210, 


211. 


221. 


301. 
305. 


307. 


317. 


31a. 


320. 


321. 
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Cateal Bro Problems i in Hearing (1-3), Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent. The course 
ma 

Neshnds, tcoalgusr, Nad elinieal eimiageinst Af’ vhw sliorlecr of bbatings ‘Cliniea} am 
tice required. 

Seminar in Discussion (5), Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 

Group problem solving through discussion. Includes. the survey of published experimental 
work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as toold oF the 
democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of discussion to problems 
in education, business, industry and agriculture. 

Seminar in Debate (1-5), (May be s repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Psychological concepts of argument. iques and methods employed in argumentative 
discourse, Critical analysis of selected controversies and a survey of published experimen- 
tal work in debate, 


‘Thesis (Credit to be arranged). 


Textile Technology (TT) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors ler bee rae Len 
Associate P, 
Assistant eer Philips 
Introduction To Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry. 
Fiber Fiber Erocowing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, 
ction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, 
toe, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wooly calculations nece 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 
Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 
Construction and operation of roving und spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn~ 
thetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, ete. 


). Weaving and Designing I (5). Lee. 4, 


. 3. 
Automatic cam loom mechanism with Siang ‘af fabrics made on these toms. 


Fabric Production and Design (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 

Design, construction and production of fabrics; fibers and yarn production methods, Not 
le to students enrolled in Textile Curricula. 
Applied Textiles (8). Pr., sophomore standing, 
‘Textiles from raw material to finished fabric, including natural and man-made fibers. 
Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Origin, characteristics, and properties of the ‘various textile fibers, ath natural and mun 
made; fiber press, 

Bleaching and Dyeing (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 8 
Bleaching, dyeing shing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness. 
Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. TT 307. 
Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers, 
Chemical Testing (2). Lec.1, Lab, 8. Pr., junior standing. 
Procedures and laboratory work on all types of textile tests of a chemical nature; analysis 
of textile chemicals, 
Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220, 
(roadie and multibox operation, pattern planning, und designs applicable to dobby and box 











Weaving and Designing III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr, TT 320. 
Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty | fabrics, Weaving mill organize- 
tion. Fabric identification, 


. Yarn Manufacture Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 210 and TT 211. 


Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yam production planning; practical manufac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization, 
Physical Testing (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Testing procedures, laboratory use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of data. 
Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Preparation of warp yarn for weaving. 
Teatile Conting (5). Pra, Junior, standing. 

asic principles for figuring textile jeeye costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
eres costa. 
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412. Textile Management (3). Pr,, junior standin; 
Analysis of management problems in textile industry including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, etc. 


417. Textile Microscopy (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Pr., PS 202 and senior standing. 
Optical and microscopical analysis of textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics; special applications 
‘of photomicrography und polariscopic upalysis. 


418, Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3, Pr., TT 220 and junior 
ti 4 
Secuencia: and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 

424, Man-Made Fibers 1 (5), Pr. junior standing. 
Manufacturing and processing. 

425. Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., TT 422. 
Technological aspects, usage, considerations in the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers and blends. 

431. Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 

432. Finishing and Printing (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, TT 317 and CH 316. 
Chemical study of textile Bnishes and their application, printing equipment and methods, 
printing paste preparation, ete. 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 
‘Assistant Professors Baker and Dawson 


102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
Designed to help freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development 
‘as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) 

246, Instructional Drawing (8). Lab. 6. 
Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading working drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, floor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 

346. Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3). 
Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voca~ 
tional and practical arts education. 

405. The School Shop (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to industsial arts and agricultural education, 

406. Farm and Home Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab 6. 
Teaching procedures and abilities needed for teaching such jobs and problems as elementary 
sxcule drawing and plaa reading; farmstead layout, functional requirements of farm houses, 
shelter, and storage, water system; septic tank and sewage disposal; heating, concrete 
work, and painting. 

407. Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 
‘Teaching the utilization of electricity in the home, school and community enterprises; se- 
lection, installation, operation and maintenance of electrical equipment; ‘electrical devices: 
for school and community exhibits. Field assignments will be made. 

414. Teaching in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, 
Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 
300 or equivalent, 

423. Program in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2. 
Lab. 2, Pr,, 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or corea., 
300 or equivalent, 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor se- 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and PE. 


425. Student Teaching (10 or 15), Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and 


gram, and junior or senior standing. 
() Daa hie in Elementary and Secondary Schools, (U) Agricultural Education. 


485. 


646. 
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Teaching Agriculture (5). 
and procedures in the teaching of agriculture. 
Teaching Materials in Agricultural Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Selections Preparation and use of ware im teaching vocational agriculture. 
Teaching Out-of-School Grou 
Conducting young farmer and ah js and working with community groups in such 


lures as community study, promotional and organizational procedures, teaching groups, 
und on-farm instruction. 





Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Teaching Farm Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing. 


Objectiver and methods; equipment and management re farm shop; organization of prof 

ects; recent developments in farm mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Students plan 

und’ demontsrate methods of teaching mechanical skills. 

Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lee. eet ae 2. Be 2 jusior standing, 

Examination and evaluation of films, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re 
BS, . educational television aoe a, materials, Attention given to von~ 

tributions of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 

sources of audio-visual materials, and to operation, care and housing uf necessary equipment, 


Graduate 








. Kenches Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5). Pr., departmental ap- 


Roa for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate stulents. 
Major emphases deal with administration of vocational education programs, research, prob- 
lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program, 
Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., "departmental approval. 

€, organizing and interpreting information and teaching purposes; 
sociuas ietempneny a Goree Meneses Takk Gok tiaae meee wie Eee 
farm and off-farm occupations, 





F Seaetestions and Administration of Adult Education (5). Pr., departmental ap- 


Pine philosophy, and needs for adult education; nature adult learning; procedures 
in organizing adult groups; and administration of adult educatic,” -rograms. 


pie ceri Materials and Methods in Adult Education 5), Pr., departmental 


seca of jams in adult education including pablic school general adult education, 
adult farmer education programs conducted by various agencies, and adult programs in 
community colleges and trades schools; materials and methods wppropriate in teaching va~ 
rious age groups. 

Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4) 
Review and criticism of contributions of research im agricultural education; using re- 
search in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a compre 
hensive stady or completion of « small study. 


Cater oe of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., departmental 


Diotigass. to peapara junior walleye, persoial, ‘public shod! wdintatatravies, coxnssloes al 
teachers for relating current social demands to vocational, technical and practical arts pro- 
grams in schools, Content includes philosophy, procedures i organization and administra- 
tion, and changing socio-economic conditions requiring constant adjustments of programs, 


Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., 
VED 485 or consent of instructor. 

Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the production 
of materials as learning experiences. Skills and techniques used in the production of 
graphic materials, analysis of the effectiveness of various materials, and factors involved 
in developing a desirable audio-visual aids program for a school system. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected im consultation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the pragram 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 

















‘The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


651, 


Research Studies in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). 
Eis heute OE xopeopetste mableck:steties' kel 30 Gomes ok Dery) logy and pro- 
fessional education. 


Review, analysis, und interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 
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852. Curriculum and Teaching in Industrial Arts in Elementary, and Secondary 
School murs of appropriate ject matter urs: psy- 
chology and professional education. 

Critical study bi teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 

654, Evaluation of Program in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utiliza- 
tion of human and material resources and the coordination of arcas of specialization with 
the total school program and with other educational programs uf the community. 

859-060. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5), Pr Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent, and permission of major professor 
Provides ac iced graduate students with supervised experience with oie on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 

O90. ‘Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quas- 
ter.) 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 
Head Professor Fi 
Asselate Professor Whiteford 
Assistant Professors Few, Holloway, and James 
Technician Dennis 


Bacteriology 
Head tes Neal 
Associate Professors Attleberger® and Crawford* 
Assistant Professors Cody and Miller 
Instructors Alford, Feldman, and Wilt 
Technician Summers 


Pathology and Parasitology 
Research Projeswor Bail 
fessor Bai 
Associate Professors Groth® and ud to 
‘Assistant Professors Diamond and Teer 
Instructors Barnhart and Eubank 
Research Associate Cabrera 
Technicians Coleman, Eaves, and McConnell 


Physiology and Pharmacology 
Eel hidt ey abn Clark 
Associate Professors Alexander and Woodley 
Assistant Professor Robertson 
Technician Bickhart 
Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Prof Head fan, iad poe can 
fessors 
Associate Professors Geary, Water eed Winkli r 
"Assstant Professors Vatighan and Williams 
Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Head Sere Heath Hoerlein 
Associate Professors Garry and Horne 


Instructors Albert and Widdowson 
Assistant Olicer 





leave 
*° Acting bead 
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200, General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 
and Organic Chemistry. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, morpbology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied ‘microbiology. 

204. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., Gen- 
eral Microbiology. 

anisms pathogenic to man and animals. Immunity ¢o,,s0d laboratory diagnosis of, 
diseases caused by microorganisms, 

210. Human Physiology (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 4. All quarters, 

unetions sod esensee of opeticn of the body wd lis wis, witt special emghaals on dI- 
ahs circulation end seproductioa, Laboratory srercives illustrate the functions of the 
various organ systems of the body. 

220, Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Winter. Pr., 
For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, eats and frogs ara used in laboratory to sup- 
plement lecture material. 

221. Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. Pr., 
ZY 102 and VM 220. 

Contioustion of VM 980. ‘Those aspects of anatomy. nnd plasialogy that are related to the 
Seas eel , blood, digestion, metabolism, kidney, respiration, endoctines and se~ 
iuction. 

311, General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. Winter and Summe: 

For students ia Hlome Economics: Elementary bacteriology. ea applied. to fo0ds, tnJustry 
and home sanitation. 

320, Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall. 

Gross anatomy of domestic animals, 

S21. Aoabuany. (5). Lec. Ee eth be Winter. Pr.. VM 320. 

Continuation of VM 320. logy, splanchology, angiology and neurology are emphasized, 

$22. ae (5). Lee. ane 10. Spring. Pr., VM 321. 

Contintilion of VAS. The later: Halt ie slevote to Ye soatone bf domestic fowl and 
os 

$24. Veterinary Genetics (3). Spring. 

Bade principles of ae with special reference to those anatomical and metabolic defects 
associated with inherited diseases of domestic animals. 

826. Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 

Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissues, 

327. Organology (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 

Continuation of VM 326.’ Microscopic anatomy Of the tise composition of orgunt and 
organ systems. 

328. Embryology. (5). Lee. gore 6. Spring. Pr., VM 327. 

Formation and early eadopes Of the embryos of domestic animals. Fetal membranes 
and placentation ace emphasized 

329, Veterinary si (3). Winter. 

Heine ts ny mest Wt cy tn 

330. General (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. 

Fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine. Presents the biology 
and technical procedures used in the identification of microorganisms otber than the protozoa. 

331. Infection and Immunity (5), Lec. 3. Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., VM 330 or equiva- 


lent. 

Sources and mechanists of infection, principles of immunology and biological therapy. It 
includes a study of the body defenses against infection and serological techniques such ax 
agglutination, precipitation, and kypersensitization tests. 


SSSA. + Zootechnics (3-3). Lec. 2, Lab.4: Lee, 2, Fall and Sprin; 


336, 


421, Animal 


Denese aniGaAT veretin? stidents Seih the focding. suecapemest, bending, Fraislag, 
and showing of farm ond pet animals. 
Veterinary Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. 
Enotes and Sa ee 4 domestic ae 
(5). Winter. 
pained ee of = farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and re 
production. 
Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., “Des 421 and General Microbiology. 


Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and. control 
the important diseases of farm animals. 
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436-437-438, Rbacmnacclony. (5-3-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter and Spring. 
10) 


443. 


444, 


450, 


451, 


$52, 


453. 


457. 


458. 


461. 





Phartacodynami ty. and therapeutics of drugs with veterinary application, Drugs 
ure designated by U.S.P,, generic, and proprietary names. 


Veterinary Physiology (5). Lee, 3, Lab, 6. Fall. 
Dipalioe Baa ahelioa be woh laspasey soon vie a ited, eos 


Veterinary Physiology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Winter. 
Detailed study of renal physiology, eléctrocardiography, blood and circulation. 


General Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., VM 326-327-328. 

Disturbances in the metabolism of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and minerals; circulatory 
disturbances; inflammation and repair of damaged tissue; disturbances in the growth and 
differentiation of cells; and the pathology. of tumors. Relations of these changes to the 
understanding and diagnosis of diseases of animals, 


Systemic and Special Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lub. d. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 

Discussion and laboratory denunstation of the charges vaused by importint infections, nu= 
toxic und metubolic diseases of guinvuli: Gross and microscopic criteria on which 

fiagnosis is bused with respect to munifestations in organs and systems Ja empha 


Clinical Pathology (3). Lee: L, Lab, 6. Spring: Pr.,.VM 451. 

Clinical laboratory methods of collecting, preservig and examining urine, blood, and other 
body fluids are emphasized, Loeetures devoted primarily to-the application und interpreta~ 
don of the results as an id to formulating 0 diagnosis oy prognosis. 

Systemic and Special Pathology (2), Tee. 1; Lab. 2. Spring. Pr,, VM 451, 
Continuation of VM 451. 

Veterinary Parasitology (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall 

Tutroduction to the ce ot parasitolugy. Individual parasites of the roeaaay are stud- 
ied. Emphasis is placed og thy morphology and bionprpict of the parasi 

Veterinary Parasitology (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., VM 50. 

emer of VM 456. Internal parasites of swine, equine, dogs, cats, and poultry are 
cover 

‘Veterinary Parasitology (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., VM 457. 

Important ectoparasites of the domestic animals, with empbusis placed on the items listed 
in VM 456 for the endoparasites. 


Pathogen Microbiology (5), Lee. 8, Lab. 4, Spring, Pr., YM 331 or equiva- 
len 


atic study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds of importance in diseases of do~ 
animuls. Methods of isolation, and biological measures for control of these diseases. 















500-501-502, Veterinary Medicine (5-5-5), Fall, Winter and Spring. 


510. 


512. 


518. 


519. 


521. 


Detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, patbogenosis, diagnosis, treatment and pre 
tion of the medical diseases aifecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, 
ovine and porcite species. 


General Sengaty, (3). Winter, 

Buckground of surgery; major surgical injuries—wounds, fluid loss and infection; preop- 
erative und postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstruc 
tive and physiologic surgery, 

Large Animal Surgery (5). Spring. 

The tO surgical diseases of tt) pate farm animals including surgery of the aliinen- 
tary canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systema, the eye and 
ear, the genito-wrinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 











» Large Animal Clinic (1). Lee. 4. Sprin; 


Glintenl conferences and laboratory exerenes consiting of practice in Blagnons, therapy aad 
post-mortem, 

Small Animal Medicine (5), Fall. 

Conideration of the systemic, noniufections, and parasitic diseases of the small domertio 
animal 

Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 5) 

Lecture—specific basic surgical techniques. “Laboratory—performance of baslo surgical 
opsrations on anesthetized animals owned hy the college. 

Small Animal Clinic (1). Lab. 4. Spring. 

Clinical conferences and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy and 
post-mortem, 

Small Animal Medicing (3). a). Soring, Fs Pr., VM 510. 

Continuation of VM consideration to differential ingnoses of diseases of 
Sanlu aoaentis anton 

Milk Sanitation (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 461. 

Public Health requirements for sanitary milk production anid a study of zoonotic diseases. 
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526-27. Nee Diagnosis and Clinical Technics (2-2). Lee. 1, Lab, 4, Fall and 


Dessonairatjon aad yeastion ot Yaathals ecipcred in shigsloal dlaenoely tastings vestaisn 
and administration of therapeutic agents to farm and small anitals. 


528. Anatomy (2), Lec. 2. Fall. 
epee of ni ON elated ta diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures. 


530, Radiology and Radiation Biology (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter. 
Fundamentals of radio wy, diagnostic radiology, characteristics of radioactivity, tracer 
studies and the biological effets of ionizing radiation. 
Sal SSE-SeR, Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1-! ty Pife Summer. 
any sats to duties of the yetermarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession. 
553, Spell Anstey to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
enase ix which say phate of enstomy of domestic animals related to don antiipated 
field of specialization may be studied, 
554. Veterinary Medicine (3). Scammer 
Study aod identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as theit 
characteristic symptoms, Tesions and treatment. 
555-556. Infectious ctious Discases ieenes 8), Fall and Winter. 
Principal infections 12 large domestic anlunls. Epiaootiology, etiology, symp- 
toms, diagnosis and Sivonen of Aisne including tmounization und sanitation, 


. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Summer, 
Aspects of anatomy O ich are related to diagnostic, vbstetricul and surgical procedures, 


557. 
558. Applied Anatomy (1). Winter, 
560. 





‘Aspects of or ae which are related to diaynostic, obstetrical and: surgical procedures. 


5 Obstctrice, (5). 
al coitions compacted. Sith reproduction in domestic animals. Meth- 

pe re Fahen ‘and treatment of sterility in both male and female, aid methods of ar 
tificial insemination, 

561. Vet Medicine (5). Fall. 
Methods of diagnosis, post-mortem findings, und treatment of common chemical and yeuor 
polsouing of farm animals and pets. 

562-563-564. Large Animal Surgical and Obstetrical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab. 2, Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter. 
Demonstrations und practical application of surgical und obstetrical procedures on farm 


animals 
Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 


566-567. 
cl conferences and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy and 


post-mortem. 
Lege hh) Small Animal Surgical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab. 2, Summer, Fall, and 
‘inter. 


Psion cnt rion Gol ressenees oh pisceekt baat Sabet ami? 
575. Meat Sanitation (5). Summer. Pr., VM 452, and 461. 
Ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection of animals slaughtered for food; interpretation of 
regulations governing the disposition of carcasses showing pathological conditions; con- 
struction of abattoirs for small towns, 
576-577-578. Small Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Clinical conferences und laboratory exercises cansisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy 
and post-mortem. 
582. Seminar (3). Winter. 
Literature reviews of research problems ae by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty. 
588, Veterinary Medicine (5). Winter. 
Special emphasis ou the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional dis- 
eases of farm animals. Includes diseases of swine aud sheep. 
592, Internship (0). Spring. Non-credit required course, 
Completion of satisfactory internship during the spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practitioner required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


414, Weegee in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
quarter by arrangement, 
An. Takes used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identis- 
cation ater miczoorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 








418. 


44l, 


460, 


462. 


465. 


407. 


470, 


450. 
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General Fatholowy (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. 

Funrisinental ultcatioay Of Glaease; ndupted for especially avalifed: graduate students. (Not 
available for candidates for M.S, in Veterinury Medicine. 


Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall by arrangement. 
, VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 

For, advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A de- 

tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body. (Not available for can- 

didates for M.S. in Veterinury Medicine.) 


Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Be ion (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 3, 

Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 
hysiology, a junior standing. 

‘atometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func- 

idod arg function tests for the thyroid, liver, kiduey, heart, pancreas, tc, 


Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 
826 or equivalent and junior standing, 
3 employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials, 


Microbial Lt hacia 28 (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Py VM 200 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology and senior ‘standing, By ‘urangement, 

Motaholig changer occuring within microorganisms, netaboites which are produced and 
dotions on inorgmis substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbohydrates, atc, Mi- 
crobial growth, bioayuthesis and adaptation. Laboratory will stress qualitative and to a 
limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic phenomena. (Available to especially qual~ 
ified students in other schools us well as to candidates for M.S. in. Veterinary Medicine.) 


Special Techniques in Histopathology (@). Lab, 9. Pr, VM 453, VM 460. 
Any quarter by yy arrangement. 

Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study, 


Gross Pathology (2), Lab, 6, Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructs, Any quarter by arrangement. 

Kegular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior staff members, 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostie 
interpretation of ross lesions. (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 

Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lub. 3. Fall, Pr., permission of instructor. (De- 
signed for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their respective professions.) 

Fundamental principles of radioactivity, instrumentation for detecting and monitoring ra- 
diouctive nuclides; radiation effects on’ man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling 
of radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 

Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics. 


























G01-602. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5), Lee. 2 Lab. 6. Any quarter by 


arrangement, Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunol ogy. 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal dixeases, 


604-605. Immunology (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6, Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 


606. 


6LL. 


613, 


615. 


quarter by arrangement. 

Immuniaing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 

various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may be arranged to 

mwyet the purticular interest of the student. 

Virus and Rickettsiae (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 

acceptable courses in bacteriology ‘and immunology. 

Nature, activities and methods of cultivation of viruxes and rickettsiae; their relation to 

bacteria, plants and animals. 

Clinical Mycology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 

mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 3 

Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 

pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals, 

Adyanced Pathology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453 or equivalent. Spring 

or Summer, 

Systemic and special pathology. 

Diagnostic Hiciopeiteloes: (1-5). Hours and credit to be arranged, Pr., VM 465. 

Any quarter by arrangement. 

flintopnthology of ‘of diseases of domestic, wild und zoo animals. Appropriate material sub- 

mitted for histopathologic diagnosis under the supervision of the pathologists. 

Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Pr. VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 
microscopic pathology OF the neoplasms of the domestic animals, 
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621-622, Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., permission of instructor. 


Any. quarter by atrangement, 
A. Cardio-vascular Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System, C, Neuroanatomy 
D. The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 


624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 
Cie 9 Any Bc agin by arrangement, 
ly oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous system employ 
a the Sore CHK eeotate wien. 


625-626. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any 
by arrangement. 
Fecal ‘pated of toe microscopic xtmctime of eniindl tisrucs, and organs, 


631. Advanced Pathological Physiology Gj. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr per- 
mission of the instructor table courses in physiclogy. 
As et oe ee 
symptoms of diseases based on physiological principles, Diseases discussed will be thass 
of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 


Advanced a Fiyzobey (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement. permission of instructor. 

Physiological explanation of ene Of the reproductive and endocrine syitens, 

633. porns ~ Pathological Fhysolesy (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Any quarter by arrange~ 
. Pr. or. 
‘Bieuasmalicle of Une sorvous iyo welt tens themstfves, to x} physiological extension. 

635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pa Vl aos (5-5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., VM 436, VM 437, V. 
Pharmacology ‘of some of the more important as used in veterinry medieioe. In the 
Jnborpincy susie all ‘bave am: opgortanity to Weereak tne pharmseclogy of, toy Arup 
on the horse, cow, pig, and do; 

638, Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals. 

639. Small reeny Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, ed 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr,, 
(eet f the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 

ement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 

other small animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of autritional deficiencies in the 


632. 


animals. 
643, Me peeet Radiation Biology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
ion of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animai 
siology. 
poison for radiation detection, wes Lengy ard and Laieee: tests used in 
animals, and the effects of radiation on suimal tissyes, Isotopes will be primarily gamma 
emitters. 


645, Lscoairnsiraett and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter ais arrange~ 
ment. Pr., permission of instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 
Physiology ‘of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro 
cardiology. 

647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor. 
Applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (expecially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous rystem of the dog. 


651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5), Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 
arrangemen\ 


it. 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques fer surgical procedures in domestic animals, 
654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
ement. 
Special stody OF the catecs, methods of dlagsesis, treatment and methods of control and 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 


657-658. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement. 
Graduate study of fertility io domesticated animals, but particulary, ovestigstion fato the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fertility. Diseases of preg- 
nancy and parturition ‘are also metuded. 


660, Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 


ment. 
Techniques im genera} small animal surgery, 


662. 


663. 
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Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quurter 
by arrangement. 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, 

New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-665, slventond Small Animal Medicine (5-5), Lee. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


666. 
667. 


668, 


671, 


101. 


102. 


205. 


206. 


arrangement 

Causes, eeeeoa ok Miigutle tented ent oF non-surgical diseases of smull ani- 

mal 

Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Aby quarter by arrangement. 

Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of nourvlogical diseases of the dug. 

Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Any quarter by arrangement, 
Normal structure, size and position of the various organs us they appeur on flat and con~ 

trust radiographs. 

Advanced Radiology AR Tec: 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by ts 

Advanced radiographic techniques cluding Auoroscopy, uses of contrast mediums, and 

tha principles of image intensification und cineradiography, 


Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 667. 


Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological Jesions of domestic animals, 


Small trey Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 
arran, 
Applian: of iecyptod x0, salt ac, th recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 
siegery. 


Seminar (0). Non-credit course required of all luate students in Veteris 
minar grad nt rinary 


Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 
Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Baker, Dendy, Dusi, Eden, ie J. M. Lawrence, 
Ottis, Pearson, and S 
ch Lecturer Porte a 
Associate Bs et) Berger, Blake, K. Hays, Hyche, 
fas alees ‘ham, and Prather 
Assistant Professors S. B. Hay s, F, Lawrence, and Shell 
Instructors Boozer, Greene, Johnson, and Shoemaker 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 

‘Historical and current concepts embodied in various See ‘af the zoological sciences. 
General Zoology Zoology (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 2. All 

Principles of aotioal biology’ emphasizing metsbolimm, ‘growth, reproduction, and inherit 
ance; structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 
‘animals, 


General Zoolo; Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr. ZY 101. All quarters, 
gine oie tl Pres development, hinction, distribution, heredity, and economic 
importance of chordate animals. 
Inppctt hal ‘General elective, 

luction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not 
fetston ix ues cates tas bape Misa premiarines Ee eee course 
in entomology.) 
Wildlife Conservation (3), Fall. General elective. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
Serpobline, meptibns bin: ueG-acansait’ Sesto Gobh ipa may bo pene oes 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 
Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elec- 
tive. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soll, water, minerals, forest, und wild- 
life. Especially planned for elementary anid high school teachers. 
Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer, General elective. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 

Might, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 





210. 


214, 


301. 


302. 


303. Me 


304, 
305. 


306. 


308, 


S12. 


401. 


402. 


404. 


405, 
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Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3, Winter, General elective. 

Introduction to the construction and ‘management of ponds, and the principles underlying 

fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and’ the identification of the more 

‘common sport fish. 

Vertebrate Physiology and id Auatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 102, 

Function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate, Aimed primal 

the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture und Education. Cannot be 

prerequisite to ZY 424, 

Genetics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 

MH 107 or 111. 

Designed to acquaint the student with busic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic 

systems, and modem areas of research, Lahoratory work emphasizes experiments with the 

fy, Drosophilia, 

i pag Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr, ZY 
1-2, 

Compurison of the systems of the vertebrates. 

Vertebrate Embryology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2, 

Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, “and organogenesis 

of the amphioney, fog, chick, pie, xd human.from w descriptive and analytical viewpoint 

Laboratory work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living ma- 




















al Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 

Biological study of the parastic flatworms, roundworms, and protozoa with special empha- 
sis on the distribution, life cycle, diagnosis, prevention, and control of forms affecting the 
health of man. Consideration will be given to the interrelationship betwoen helminths of 
man and other animals. 


Genexal Entoology, RG): Tee. Lab. 3. Fall, Summer, Pr., ZY 101-2, 
General characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Class Insects, 


Forest Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ZY 101. 

Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; xecojuition, 
life histories, and. control of major insects of forests. 

General Animal Ecology (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., 10 hours of general 
zoology or permission of instructor. 

Introduction to physical and biotic factors of environment and how these factors affect 
animal life. Effects of one animal or group of animals on another animal or group. 
Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 

Methods of fixation, imbedding, sectioning, staining and mounting tixsues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates, 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 
Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture, 


Late Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
standing. 

maga und ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economie Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
Contidetion of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 

Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 
Dien Pile wid Haks OE rolicleelesl x sees] Seecbiens in mii Eowbtigals plied 


‘on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other disvases and prevention uf 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 





Lien Insects (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Fall, Pr,, ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
Petipa iniscis of foreeta anit forant: products; tbals importants, bDnoy, bibabrelcs, apd 





control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and bits id identification by morphologi~ 

eal characteristics and type of damagr, and control by chemical, biological, and oultural ot 

forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101 and junior standing, 

Manipulation production of bees and honey, and « consideration of bee diseases, 

General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. ZY 804 and jun- 

ior sts 

Saperlive ‘external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics 
taxonomy will be emphasized. 


. Hivolosy (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Origin, recognition, and functions of the fundamental and special tismues of the vertebrates, 


410, 


411. 


414. 


415, 


421. 


422, 


424, 


426. 


432, 


ae 
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Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standin, 

Systeniede determination of ineectt through orders, families, genera, and species. 

aie Parasitology (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
stan 

Origin, sciaptations, Physiology, and ecology of parasites, Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic Protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on host 
parusite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study. 

Pheu tie nee ch Taxonomy (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6, Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 
804 an 

Calera aod identificalian of common aquatic insects, with empbuis on the immature 
forms, 


Tialogy Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 


Leen and physics! factors affecting aquutic life. 
Vertebrate Zoology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, ZY 102 and junior 


itanding. 

Turwnon, ccslogy, aad evolution of fakes, amphibians, sad reptile 

Vertebrate Zoology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall, Pr., ZY 102 and junior stand- 
i tsonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals, 


Animal Physiology (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring. Pr, ZY 301 and junior 


stam 

Systomadls study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respi- 
ration, digestion, kidney funetion, hormonal control, and reproduction, An effort is mude 
to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquixi- 
tion of physiological facts. 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and 
pee rg game management theory, techniques, and sdministration. 


\. Patria an Pine Lec. eS, Sale. 4. Spring. Pr., 


Operution of batcheries vf cold- and en her gaove Ssh a area 
meah main ak htiee May one eg stocking, fertiliziny lementury feeding, and con- 
trolling weeds, transportation of fish; ‘control of parasites; wad related Butchery” problems, 
Principles of cio (5). Winter, Summer, Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 201-2 and 
ior 
jurvey in the x 











Ecology and Taxonomy of Animals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr,, teaching 
and consent of 


instructor. 
Prete of ecology and taxonomy using feld studies and muscum materials. Field trips 
to study ecological bubjtats. Restricted to. participants in the NSF Summer Institute ot 
Biology, A separate section for other qualified students will be offered upon sufficient de- 
mand. 


Advanced Animal ss (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experi- 
ence and consent of instructor. 

Principles of zoology with emphasis on morphology and physiology of the mammalian sys- 
tems. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be of- 
fered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 


; “ae Biology (3). Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background and junior 


standing. 
Treecnetod, ta’ tie’ siayntoal themnlen and blogic charactocinice’ of the Sastre be 
‘vironment. 


. Management of Small Impoundments (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., jun- 


ior st 3 
eee of the species of fish uted in management of small impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water manngemont. 


pin Winter. er 

Fisheries ries Biology (3) (3). Winte range SP 

Wildlife Tech Teckuigeee (3h (3). fee 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
Field and laboratory techniques employed in wildlife management und research; famil- 
iarization with wildlife literature, 


£8 
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615. 


616. 


617. 
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Special Problems (1-3). Pr. senior standing. 
Rr Zoctuay; B. Entoralony;. C. Fishes See ae acs ‘De Wilkie. NUbasaibepts A. 
cut can repiater for a tolal of not more thaa thee hours credit, 


GRADUATE COURSES. 
Insect Mi y (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Fall Pry 2¥ 40 
Detailed 


‘the internal structures of 


Adel Gest achat (5). tae. 1, Lab 8. teks 2 Pr,, ZY 410, 
Detailed study of the classification of insects. iL emphasis is placed on the nlassi- 
Bodie bo poten ead foeatbesr oe insect wt tes seat fr oberon” 


Insect Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Bro ZY 484 and ZY 80) 

ral apd comparative i hee pe nh) al er 
Tharsis veviewe orl Uo mecie bprenck stadent during the nuarter, 
Insect Toxicology (5). Aer 4, Lab, 3, Winter, 

of insectici Preparation and use of insecticides; spray residucy in 
‘elation ta Healey fever’ tooled ie Soest: aloniogr. 
Qeaithol (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spri 
Feet Eee aaa ura nde Soctbesme Usted Get 

i rey (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 420. 
Life history, ecology, and’ taxonomy of mammals, with special roference to game, fur 
bearing, und predatory groups; preparation of skins and pelts for study and display. 
Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 
For graduate students majoring in Game Managerncot of Fisheries Management. Application 
oF estos managwoent theriy tebedque, snd Adtaiitation with wpecal enptants on Far 
ome species. 
Forest Game Management 3, 6. Winter. Pr., 426. 
Faas Naa bana toes sl ebaneniek ox Posi pemsponiee poles 
tion ‘of game management theories, techniques, and administration with spocial relerence 
to forest und range game. 
Advanced Ay Entomol: Lec, 4, Lab, 3. S| Pr., ZY 402. 
Methods of aed Ray Oh i hoy eats other legal procedures; 
insetiidal, bitogial, and cultural coutwel; pehiciple pests ‘of United Stateet pets’ Maly 
to be import 
Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr,, ZY 410, 
Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immatuce insects. 
Seescity Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Jniget morphology ta relation t0 comparative embryclogical development of insects 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. ‘S Tab ar Spring. Pr., ZY 604. 
Mode of action, mode of entry, relation \ structure to toxicity, and preciaton 
wedieds bf tetermieation of tetaeeciics; Teosat devdlopment-in’ the eld 28 eeeeida 
chemistry. 
Physiology of the Cell (3), Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
Exutnleation of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools wnd ape 
proaches of physical science. 
Advanced Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 


Deer de peta Wrens. Hall padinnoe eaten, el tes getter id sear 
duction, growth, and mortality in fish populations, 


Systematic . Lec. 1, Lab. 8, §) q ZY 421, 
Vrinciples crn ny oy the construction ee tion “of Keys far the Identification 


Advanced Limnology (3). “ate ag Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 415. 
Principles and m ‘employed in todern limnological research. 

Aquécalture (2). rhe 

Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management ay demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic culturen af fish and other aquatic cropr. 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sum- 


mer. 
Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and s conisderation of methods for 
the management of these populations. 

Zoological Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., graduate sending. 
Study of soclogical iterstare tocluding Journals. adeses, abstracting services, sad standard 
references. For laboratory each student is required to review, abstract, and present writ- 
ten und ural reports on published results of research im his major Beld. 
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Organic Evolution (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300, 
Consideration of evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, 
particularly genetics, systematics, and paleontology. 


Advanced Animal Physiology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 

Neuromuscular, newrocirculatory, and neurobormonal hasis for animal behavior. A mini- 

rium. of twa Mterntaxe reviews will be requlcod of cach sudeat during the quatre 

Endocrinology (5). Teo. c- 5X Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
‘tified students in animal biology who wish to make a rigoraus study of the animal 

iene ‘Operitive removal of glands and studies before and after treatment will be 

made in the laboratory. 

Advanced Geneties (5). Lec. coc. 3 Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. Pr., ZY 300. 

Continuation of ZY 300 ‘en beyolowical effects, plasmaenes, speciation, effect 

of eavironment, biochetnical ene ae cytogenetics, 


Advanced Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years. Pr, Z¥ 902 


Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forming. sub= 
stances, cell lineage, effects of centrifugation, parthogenesis, histogenesis, metabolism of tho 
embryo, and effects of enviromment will be studied. Laboratory work will be done on 
chick, frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student. 
Helminthology (5). Lee. 3.1 Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced stulies of the morpbology, physiology, like cycles, and bost-parasite relations 
tips BE bdmisthn. Depectaniey tak ouktne eaters Wivratne seadion ied sattectont of 
Re vende Ur prvoaus eos at eee eon te comets meas 
Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, even years, Pr. ZY 411, 

Free-living: A ‘parasitic protoznw Important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology, 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized, 


Pakeses and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management, A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources. Emphasis i¢ placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology of Animal Populations (3), Fall. Pr., ZY 306. 

‘An (ovestigation of the alasce ef uature, puyalstion cycles; natura} regulatan oF stat 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 
changes in the environment. 

are Lee. 2, Lab, 3. Winter, ods pe He ZY 421, 

1 es oan Tascnowy, ecology, sod : or of amphibtans und. reptiles. 
Penta Bho preserving, and seenttheonion of Ios eat ‘specimens will be an impor- 
tant consideration, 

Nematology (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 632, 

FO ee Renan eee tea iia senile nematodes: Detaled too: 
tideration of aspects of morphology, reproduction, development, responses, physiology, and 
ecology. 


Field Entomology (3). Lee.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 


Identification of more important orders, familios, anc species of insects; a consideration of 





morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests, A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 
Chemical Control of Insects (3), Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing, 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and methods 
of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; xpray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 
Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec. 5. Summer, Pr., teaching experience and 
consent of instructor. 
Basic principles of genetics and contemporary evolutionary thoory, Suitable laboratory 
methods and exercise will be demonstrated and discussed. Restricted ta participants in the 
NSF Suinmer Institute of Biology, but will be offered in a separate section to other quali- 
fied students upon sufficient demand. 
Seminar. (Credit to be bpp 

Problems All quarters. 
‘A. Zoolvgy; B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Fisheries 
Management; G. Wildlife Manayersent. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Enrollment Statistics 
Table 1l—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 ( 





f Morch 1, 1964) 








Men ‘Women Total Veterans 
41 19 60 2 
109 52 161 
57 20 7 I 
19 4 23 
40 14 34 
16 31 37 
70 33 103 
136 a8 184 
162 90 252 4 
19 5 24 
38 17 53 
20 33 53 
38 a a7 
46 6 Ra 1 
16 7 iy 
72 26 98 
72 20 92 1 
29 22 SL 
31 il 42 
100 33 133 1 
25 13 38 1 
60 40 100 
18 36 4 
105 28 133 ry 
54 28 82 
14a 48 162 2 
56 20 1 
139 4a 183 
20 3 23 
95 9 34 1 
61 30 a1 
6 3 9 
15 3 17 
31 1B 49 
il 61 172 
55 12 67 1 
14h 549 1690 8 
18 4 29 
46 16 62 
Bt 9 33 
624 310 934 23 
31 10 Al 
a3 12 35 
42 35 77 1 
202 60 282 1 
a1 5 26 z 
16 8 24 1 
96 18 4 z 
508 149 657 
29 9 38 
484 272 756 5 
98 20 118 1 
15 6 21 
18 4 a2 
48 24 72 
75 43 118 
96 36 132 a 
26 17 43 
38 14 32 1 
7 5 12 
152 61 213 1 
153 7 220 4 
20 4 24 1 
a8 7 35 
20 6 26 
29 10 39 
16 4 20 
6227 2709 8938 69 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of March 1, 1964) 


State Men Women Total Veterans 
Alabama... 6227 2709 8936 69 
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340 Enrollment Statistics 
Table V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Countries 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of March 1, 1964) 


Meo Women Total ‘Veterans 
1 
1 
1 1 
13 1 1 
5 
5 1 
1 
z 1 
1 
2 1 
4 1 
6 1 
3 
2 1 
uw 1 
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General Summary of Enrollment 1963-64 
SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of Morch 1, 1964) 


‘Regular Session (Summer, Fall, and Winter) ___. 
Fall Quarter 1963 


Correspondence Study Courses. 


Short Courses and Conferences: 
Alabama Credit Union Conference. 
Alabama Bankers Conference.. 
Auburn Forestry Forum.. 
Beef Cattle Short Courses. 























Future Farmers of Alal 
Garden Club, Alabama Stat 
Milk Sanitarians and Milk Plant Fieldm: 
Nurserymen and Landscape G: 
Olficers Meeting County Ag 
Soil Fertility Conferen: 
Southern Pasture Conferen: 
Swine Evaluation Conference. 
‘Turf Grass Short Course... 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Wor 


kshop. 





Alabama P.T-A, Conference. 
‘Arithmetic Conference.. 
Health und Physical Education Conference. 
International Paper Company Foundation 
International Paper Company Youndat 
jernational Paper Company Foundation 
Learning Resources Conferestce. 
Music Conference. 
Reading Conferen 
School Administrators’ Conference.. 
Vocational Landscaping Workshop. 
















Advanced Dynamics Conference. 
Advanced Thermodynamics Conference 
Highway Conference. 




















‘and Spinning Conf 

1p Control Clinic.. & 

Engineering Conference for High School Students... 

Physical Testing Clinic.. 

Slashing and Weaving Conference. 

Spinning Process Analysis Conference. 
extile Slashing Short Course. 





Alabama Pharmaceutical Seminar. 
Drug Merchandizing Conference, 
Pre-Pharmacy Advisory Group. 





Annual Veterinary Conference... 
Veterinary Conference for Post-Graduates... 


GRAND TOTAL. * 
* Figures showing division to men and women not available, 








Men Women 


8,546 
6,096 
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3,546 
2,848 
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Total 
12,092 
9,844 
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19,838 
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po rr Eligibility 
ce E 
Academic re Hexion 
University — 
tr pereciaon 
Administrative Council 
‘Adzinistrative Faculty 
Admissions ... 
Freshman Class 
Graduate Standing . 
Non-Resident Students 
Special Students 
‘ransfer Students. 
Advanced Standing Program - - TS 
Aeronautical Administration 
Shae of Courses — 
Aerospace En; — 
Se Cae 
AFROT! " 


Descrip 
Agrinitural ‘Adinoistration 


Avrunitaral | Econom 
or momins 
Ablotcural Engineerind 
tural Enj it 
‘Curriculum 
Deseri 

















‘Agricul 
galas Same 

and So 

“Description of Courses 
‘Ai osctiotion of Ga 

ion 
American College ‘ots 
Anatomy and tol: 
Animal Sciences 

Description of 
Announced Quizzes 
Architecture 

Description ‘of Gourds 
Architecture Honor Program 
Att Department “ 

Description of Courses 
Ast fdutation secre 
Aits, Fine.» 

Curticulem” 
Auburn Comput 
Auburn Bunce. Corps 
Auburn 
Astura Heecerch Foundation 
‘Rubura. Union 
Auburn University-~Past and’ Prevent 
‘Axditing Fee 
Auditing. Privilege 
Automohils Registratis 
Aviation, Auburn Schoo! 


Back Work 
Bacteriology 








































Biological Scien 
‘Curriculum 










Description of Courses, tt y, an 
Biber Patiolony. (page S04 Aad onlaaye 
Entomology, 9,) 

Boarding Charges... 78, 80,83 





‘Trustees 
“120 


Business  Adeulsutredion 
Business Education .. 





‘Change 

Chante in Gusicntam Fee 7 82 

Change io Program of Studies 99 

Chemistry Breakage Card... 
Bessrtbtion of Coeeed = 


















Chemical Engineering Deparmtent 
Description of Courses ... 
Civil Engineering Departineat 

Curriculum 
Description 
Class Attendance 
Classification of Si 
Glothing and Textiles 
Description of Courses nn 
Committees, “University 
Contents for formation 
Co-operative Education Program 
Correspontienve Study Course Fees 
Correspooicuce, Study Progra: 
Councils und Committees 
Council of Deans 
Counseling Services 
Cureer 
Educational 
Personal 
County und Home Ager 
Gredit for: Work in 
Cultural Activities. 
Curriculum Transfer 


Dairy Manufacturing 
Dairy Production 
Dairy Science 


Description of Courses 











ts 
campus Centers ‘ 















Men's 
Women’s a 
Dramatie Aria’ Education’ 
ee rtinent 
Description of Courses 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 


Economics 

pe enTinon of Conctes: 
economic Theory and History 
Education Curriculum... 





Student Personnel Service 
Educational Benefits for Veter 
Edueational Counseling 
Educational Television - 



















Electrical Engineering 71 
Curriculum 178 
Description o| 254 

Elementary Education 158 
Description of Courses 253 

Emoriti, ~ 33 

Employment Service z “6 
Engineering Curriculum “167 

Engineering Extension Service 86. 166 

Engineering Graphics : 256 

English Education — 155 

English 

jpeription of. Courses 257 

English Requirements ‘Joo 


Enrollment and Class 





Enrollment Statistics 
Entomoloy 
Examinations and Grades . 
Besratsations a Beports = 





Faculty and Staff 
Family Life and Earl 


tion of Courses 
Fees and Other Charges 
pees of Study ,.. 

Finanebt”Aid 















Fisheries = 
Foods and Nutrition 
Description of Courses — 



















= Se 
Foreiga Lan weeee tet Leontine Mase 194 
eacrption of Courses me i ial Surgery tad ts, ‘923 
vice Late Enrollment 
Descri Fate. Regatrtion 









SEBS! 











and Dry Cleaning 
and Service Orgunizations 

Ceaming Resources Center ee C1) 

Deseripti Leave of Absence... 100 

Fraternities 95 

Honorary, Professional 96, 97 0 

Social 156 

ch. 286 

‘T7 

99 





General, Business 
Des ‘of Courses. 
General Blective Courses 


CiBastition of Courses ... 


oeeeioven of Courses .. 








Glee Chubs 
pala ‘Student 
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Gruduute Council 8 
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School 
Grudiate School Fellowships 
ind Assistantships 
Gradus ‘Standing 
Graduate Student’ Fees 
Graduate Work 
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Gradnation Fee 
Graduation Honors " 
Grant-in-Aid Research Program 208 


Handliny = 
Health. Physi ca Ednention, 
Waaiptiee Wf court 
Health. Services... 
wD ee 
jes ‘of Courses . 
Histoloy 
Historical 
History and Pollical‘Selence 
Home’ Economics 
Curriculum 
Description of Courses 
Home Economics Field Trainin e 
Hewe Management and Pio net « pa 
Description, of Courses 
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Nunery Schoo aad Rindscgivien Fi 
Nursery Schoo! an lergarten Fees 
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Description of Courses 


Io dent tions 

ile et 

oa! Arts Education 
Curriouls 
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Tntedepartmental Edcaiion 
inter 

Interior Design .. he 
Internship, Fee—Veteritiary Medicine 
Intramural Sports ___ 








Sports, Intramural 

Staff, “Administrative 
Senior and Technical 

Site Veterinaty Dingvos 

State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Description of Courses 
Publications, Student fe 
‘Purposes of Aubum University 


93. 
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Radiological Sciences 
Recognition Societies 
Re-Eaamination Fee 












Teacher Certification Service 
Television, Educational 
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Uniform it, ROTC 
University Regulations 


Seseas 


Sehol and Loans —.-.. 
Sehools—Divisions of University 
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WikdNie a 122, 329 
Women’s Student Government Association .83 
Women Students, Housing = 
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